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ROBERT R. LIVINGSTON AND THE LOUISIANA 
PURCHASE 


N this day of the abounding strength and prosperity of the 
United States, with a continental domain extending from 
ocean to ocean and from the Great Lakes to the Gulf of Mexico, 
and with a national power that has not inappropriately been pro- 
nounced “ sovereign” on the American continents, it is difficult 
to appreciate the feelings of the administration of Jefferson, when, 
early in 1801, rumors began to prevail that France had acquired 
from Spain both Louisiana and the Floridas. The most vital 
interests of the United States—their commerce, their navigation, 
and their security against attack by savage as well as by civilized 
foes—seemed to be menaced. As a neighbor, Spain, because 
of the internal weakness of her government and the unaggressive 
character of her foreign policy, was not feared; but an apprehension 
had from the first been manifested by the United States as to 
possibility of being hemmed in by colonies of England and France. 
In the treaty of alliance of 1778, care had been taken to obtain from 
France an express renunciation of any of the British dominions 
in North America that might be taken during the war, as well 
as her express consent to their being confederated with the United 
States. This came to be regarded by the United States as 
the expression of a fixed policy. But there was yet another and 
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more definite reason why the rumored cession of Louisiana and the 
Floridas to France produced commotion. It seemed at once to put 
in jeopardy the continuance of the arrangement made less than 
six years before with Spain concerning the navigation of the Missis- 
sippi. The right freely to navigate that river, which was con- 
ceded by Spain to the United States by the treaty of October 27, 
1895, was obtained only by the application of much pressure, under 
exceptional conditions; and, of even greater practical value than 
the naked right itself, was the additional grant by the same treaty 
to the citizens of the United States of the right to deposit their 
merchandise at New Orleans and thence to export it without 
payment of duty. Jefferson was therefore hardly extravagant 
when he declared that the cession of Louisiana and the Floridas 
by Spain to France would completely reverse all the political rela- 
tions of the United States, and would render France, as the 
possessor of New Orleans, “ our natural and habitual enemy.” 
The treaty by which the rumored cession was made was signed 
at St. Ildefonso, on October 1, 1800; but it was not published, and 
even its existence was officially denied. It did not embrace the 
Floridas, but it included the whole of the vast domain then known 
as Louisiana. When the earliest reports concerning it reached 
Washington, the first impulse of the administration, as the territory 
had not been actually transferred, was to endeavor to prevent its 
delivery ; but the United States then had no minister at Paris. The 
choice of a proper representative was an object of the highest im- 
portance. Ability, experience, and high standing, all were requisite. 
In these circumstances, the administration turned to Robert R. 
Livingston. Livingston was then fifty-five years of age, and had 
had a distinguished career. Graduated at the age of eighteen from 
Kings College—the lineal ancestor of Columbia University—he 
afterwards studied law and was admitted to the bar, and for a time 
was a partner of John Jay. In 1773 he was appointed recorder of 
the City of New York. Chosen in 1776 a delegate to the Con- 
tinental Congress, he was one of the committee of five appointed 
to draft a declaration of independence. In the same year he acted 
as a member of the provincial convention of New York, and was 
a member of the committee appointed to draw up a State constitu- 
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tion. In 1777 he became the first chancellor of the State of New 
York. When, in 1781, the Continental Congress established a 
Department of Foreign Affairs, Livingston was appointed its first 
incumbent, with the title of Secretary for Foreign Affairs, a post 
which he held from October 20, 1781, till June, 1783, when, to 
the great regret of Congress, formally expressed in appropriate 
resolutions, he relinquished it. In 1794, he declined the appoint- 
ment of minister to France, preferring to continue in the discharge 
of his duties as chancellor, a position which he held till February, 
1801, and in which he administered the oath of office to Washington 
on his inauguration as first President of the United States. Pre- 
viously to his appointment by Jefferson as minister to France, he 
had declined the post of Secretary of the Navy. 

Livingston set out on his mission early in October, 1801, and 
in order to hasten his departure he was furnished with passage 
on the frigate Boston. The vagueness of the information as to 
what had taken place was reflected in his instructions. Should 
he find that the transaction had not been completed, he was to 
exert himself to prevent, if possible, its consummation. If, on 
the other hand, he found that the cession had irrevocably been 
effected, he was to endeavor to induce France to make over to the 
United States the Floridas, if they were included in the cession, or 
at least West Florida, so as to give the United States a continuous 
stretch of territory on the eastern bank of the Mississippi. 

Although no authentic official information could be obtained, 
Livingston became convinced, soon after his arrival in Paris, that 
the cession of Louisiana, if not of the Floridas, had been concluded. 
He was compelled, however, to work in the dark. From Talley- 
rand, who was then minister of foreign affairs, he could learn 
nothing. Nevertheless, acting upon the theory that it was de- 
sirable for the United States to secure a part, if it could not obtain 
all, of what had been ceded, he hinted to Talleyrand that Louisiana 
might be transferred by France to the United States as a means of 
paying the debts due by France to American citizens. Talleyrand 
replied, “‘ None but spendthrifts satisfy their debts by selling their 
lands,” and then, after a pause, blandly added, “ but it is not ours 
to give.” Livingston was not deceived by this evasion, but diligently 
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applied himself to his task. Nor did he confine his efforts to the 
cession of territory. Foreseeing that this might be unattainable, 
he also urged the French government to give an assurance that the 
transfer of the territory by Spain to France would not be permitted 
to effect the enjoyment by the United States of the right to navigate 
the Mississippi or to deposit and export merchandise at New 
Orleans. 

Indefatigable in his exertions, and disgusted with Talleyrand’s 
secrecy and duplicity, Livingston sought other means of accomplish- 
ing his ends than a correspondence with the French foreign office. 
He perceived the importance, indeed the necessity, of reaching the 
First Consul, Napoleon, whose dictatorial power he soon came to 
understand. ‘“‘ There never was,” he declared, in one of his de- 
spatches to Madison, “a government in which less could be done 
by negotiation than here. There is no people, no legislature, no 
councilors. One man is everything. He seldom asks advice, and 
never hears it unasked. His ministers are mere clerks; and his 
legislature and councilors parade officers.” In order to penetrate 
to this supreme ruler, Livingston sought the aid of various persons, 
and particularly of Joseph Bonaparte. Lucien Bonaparte, in his 
memoirs, had depicted a dramatic scene, with a plashing of water, 
a fainting valet, and other highly emotional details, in which Joseph 
is represented as acting with himself in stormy opposition to the 
cession of Louisiana by Napoleon to the United States. The ces- 
sion was always unpopular in France, and it is not inconceivable 
that Lucien, who, when he wrote his memoirs, was still sharing 
with Joseph the burden of proscription and exile, thought that to 
acquit the living would work no injustice to the dead, whose 
responsibility was in any event unquestionable. However this 
may be, it is certain that Livingston prepared a series of memorials 
on the subject of Louisiana, urging the cession of a part of it to 
the United States; that at least some of these were addressed in 
reality, though not by name, to Joseph Bonaparte; and that Joseph 
consented that Livingston might address him thus. Joseph also 
assured Livingston that he had conversed on the subject of the 
memorials with Napoleon, who, as he found, had read them with 
attention, and who had declared that he had nothing more at heart 
than to be upon the best of terms with the United States. 
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On February 11, 1802, Talleyrand informed Livingston that 
he had been expressly instructed by the First Consul to give the 
most positive assurance that the treaties, which the United States 
had entered into with Spain relative to Louisiana, should be strictly 
observed. This assurance had barely been given, when a report 
reached Washington that the Spanish intendant at New Orleans 
had suspended the right of deposit. This action produced an 
intense excitement throughout the western country. To the in- 
habitants of the West the Mississippi was, as Madison declared, 
the Hudson, the Delaware, the Potomac, and all the navigable 
rivers of the Atlantic States formed into one stream. The produce 
exported through that channel had reached a large volume and 
was increasing by leaps and bounds. It was soon learned that the 
suspension of the right of deposit was unauthorized by the Spanish 
government, but the act of the intendant gave rise to energetic 
discussions in Congress; and a resolution was adopted by the 
House declaring that the stipulated rights of the United States in 
the Mississippi would be inviolably maintained. Some of the 
debates took place in open session, and were published in the press. 
Finally, on February 16, 1803, a resolution was offered in the 
Senate by Mr. Ross, of Pennsylvania, by which it was proposed 
to authorize the President, on grounds of national interest and 
safety, to take immediate possession of such places as might be 
necessary to assure to the United States the full and peaceable 
enjoyment of the use of the Mississippi, and to this end to employ 
the army and navy. The sum of five million dollars was to be 
appropriated to carry the resolution into effect. 

The state of public feeling at this time was such that every 
branch of the government felt obliged to take measures not only 
to maintain existing rights but also if possible to enlarge and safe- 
guard them. With this end in view, Jefferson decided to join 
James Monroe with Livingston in an extraordinary commission to 
treat with France, and with Charles Pinckney in a like commission 
to treat, if necessary, with Spain. He was careful, however, to de- 
clare, in his message to the Senate, his undiminished confidence 
in the ordinary representatives of the United States. He stated 
that the object of the extraordinary mission would be to procure 
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the cession of the island of New Orleans and of the Floridas, and 
the consequent establishment of the Mississippi as the boundary 
between the United States and Louisiana. March 2, 1803, in- 
structions were given by Madison to Livingston and Monroe on 
this basis. 

Meanwhile Livingston had, if possible, redoubled his exertions 
to bring the French government to terms; and he made skillful use 
of the excitement raised in the United States by the suspension of 
the right of deposit at New Orleans. His favorite plan, as he 
explained it in his various memorials, was that France should cede 
to the United States the island of New Orleans and all that part 
of Louisiana lying northward of the Arkansas river. For the part 
lying south of the Arkansas, she might found a capitol on the 
western bank of the Mississippi, which he affirmed to be better for 
that purpose than the eastern. He also urged that France should 
cede to the United States West Florida, if she had obtained the 
Floridas from Spain. These proposals he persistently pressed; 
and lest his representations might not reach the First Consul in 
their original force, he on one occasion adopted, with Talleyrand’s 
consent, the expedient of addressing him directly. By this unusual 
measure, Livingston obtained an assurance that the debts due to 
American citizens would be paid. As to Louisiana, it was said 
that the First Consul would have preferred its being treated of in 
a “separate note”; and, apparently with a view to postpone a 
definite answer, and perhaps to escape from Livingston’s insistent 
pressure, it was intimated that General Bernadotte would be sent 
on a special mission to the United States, in order to obtain the in- 
formation which was deemed essential to a final decision. Liv- 
ingston, however, was not to be put aside by such maneuvers. They 
served only to increase his determination. On Friday, the 8th of 
April, 1803, he received a copy of Senator Ross’s resolution, and 
immediately sent it to Talleyrand, with an informal note expressing 
his fears that it would be carried into effect. He also gave a copy 
of the resolution to General Bernadotte, who took it immediately 
to Joseph Bonaparte. At the same time reports came from London 
of a movement there to organize an expedition of fifty thousand 
men to take New Orleans, in case of war with France. 
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On Monday, the 11th of April, Livingston held with Talleyrand 
a memorable and startling interview. The rupture of the peace 
of Amiens and the renewal of war between France and Great 
Britain were then believed to be inevitable, and Livingston was press- 
ing upon Talleyrand the expediency of transferring New Orleans to 
the United States in order to prevent its falling into the hands of 
the British, when Talleyrand quietly asked him whether the United 
States “ wished to have the whole of Louisiana.” Livingston re- 
plied, no; that their wishes extended only to New Orleans and the 
Floridas; but that policy dictated that France should give the 
United States the country above the river Arkansas, in order to 
place a barrier between the French possessions and Canada. Talley- 
rand observed that if they gave New Orleans the rest would be 
of little value, and that he wished to know what the United States 
“would give for the whole.” Livingston answered that it was 
a subject he had not thought of, but that he supposed we should 
not object to twenty million francs, provided the claims of our 
citizens were paid. Talleyrand pronounced this offer too low; but 
he also disclaimed having spoken of the matter by authority. In 
reality Napoleon had on the preceding day announced to two of 
his ministers his final resolution. The expedition to St. Domingo 
had miserably failed; colonial enterprises appeared to be no longer 
practicable; war with England was at hand, and it seemed wiser 
to sell colonies than to go down with them in disaster. In this 
predicament Napoleon decided to cede to the United States not 
only New Orleans, but the whole of Louisiana, and, only a few 
hours before the interview was held between Talleyrand and Liv- 
ingston, had instructed Marbois, his minister of finance, to 
negotiate the sale. On Tuesday, the 12th of April, Livingston, 
as yet unaware that his cause was already practically won, had 
another conference with Talleyrand, and when the latter again 
resorted to dilatory tactics, excused his own persistency by saying 
that his government would think him “ a very indolent negotiator.” 
Talleyrand laughingly assured him that he would give him a 
certificate that he was “ the most importunate he had yet met with.” 

Almost at the hour when this conversation was taking place, 
Monroe arrived in Paris. The next day he spent with Livingston, 
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engaged in consultation and in the examination of the correspond- 
ence. While they were at dinner, Livingston observed Marbois 
walking in the garden. Livingston invited him into the house, 
and after some conversation Marbois suggested that Livingston 
call .upon him at his home at any time before eleven that. night. 
He then went away, and, after Monroe departed, Livingston fol- 
lowed him. He soon learned from Marbois, with whom he was 
on terms of personal intimacy, that Napoleon had decided to dispose 
of the whole of Louisiana. Marbois represented that Napoleon on 
the préceding Sunday, at St. Cloud, had inquired as to the news 
from England. He had replied that he had seen in the London 
newspapers a proposal to raise an expedition to take New Orleans. 
Napoleon observed that he had seen it, too; and, after referring to 
the troubles that had been excited in America by the suspension 
of the deposit, said: “ Well, you have the charge of the treasury; 
let them (the Americans) give you a hundred million francs, and 
pay their own claims, and take the whole country.” Noting Liv- 
ingston’s expression of surprise at the price, Marbois eventually 
suggested that the United States should pay sixty million francs 
to the French government and assume the claims of their own citi- 
zens to the amount of twenty million more. Livingston declared 
that it was in vain to ask a thing so greatly beyond their means, but 
promised to consult with Monroe. 

The American plenipotentiaries were thus confronted with a mo- 
mentous question concerning which, in its vast extent, their in- 
structions did not authorize them to treat; but they promptly and 
boldly assumed the responsibility. They proceeded to negotiate for 
the whole province, and in less than a month the treaty of cession 
was concluded. They brought themselves to accept Marbois’ 
terms, excessive as they at first seemed. Directed to obtain an 
island, they secured an empire. Speaking to Monroe and Marbois 
in a prophetic strain, Livingston, when he had affixed his name to 
the treaty, exclaimed: “‘ We have lived long, but this is the noblest 
work of our lives. . . . Today the United States take their place 
among the powers of the first rank. . . . The instrument we 
have signed will cause no tears to flow. It will prepare centuries 
of happiness for innumerable generations of the human race.” Time 
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has verified Livingston’s vision of the beneficent results of what 
was then done; and as the purchase of Louisiana has contributed 
more than any other territorial acquisition to make the United 
States what it is today, he justly deserves for his preeminent part 
in that transaction a high place among the makers of the nation. 
Joun Bassett Moore 


FROM THE KING’S FARM TO MORNINGSIDE 
THE THREE SITES oF COLUMBIA 


T is a noticeable and, as compared with the history of other col- 

leges, perhaps a unique circumstance, that Columbia has within 

her one hundred and fifty years of existence occupied three dis- 

tinct and widely separated sites; but as the city has grown, the 

College has grown also and as the city has moved northward, the 

College has led rather than followed the march of metropolitan 
development. 

Tue First Site 


First planted upon the King’s Farm, and occupying two blocks 
between Murray and Barclay Streets, scarcely more than half a 
mile from the most southerly extremity of Manhattan Island, the 
College was then described as being “in the skirts of the city.” 
The earliest view we have of King’s College represents it as stand- 
ing among fields and meadows, and in 1780 there were no buildings 
within several blocks. Upon this site, comprising about three 
acres and occupying an eminence from which it commanded an 
extensive and beautiful prospect of the Hudson River, a hundred 
and fifty yards distant, the corner stone of the first building was 
laid August 23, 1756. This stone which has happily been pre- 
served bears the inscription :— 


HVJVS COLLEGII, REGALIS DICTI, REGIO DIPLOMATE CONSTITVTI 
IN HONOREM DEI 0.M. ATQ: IN ECCLESIZ REIQ: PVBLICZ 
EMOLVMENTVM, PRIMVM HVNC LAPIDEM POSVIT VIR PRAICEL 
LENTISSIMVS, CAROLVS HARDY, EQVES AVRATVS, HVJVS PROVINCLZ 
PRZFECTVS DIGNISSIMVS. AVGTI. DIE 23° » AN. DOM. MDCCLVI. 
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While the building was in process of erection, the classes met 
in the school-house of Trinity Church; but in 1760 “ the college 
buildings were so far completed that the officers and students began 
to lodge and mess therein.” In honor of George II, and in accord- 
ance with the terms of the charter, the edifice was designated 
“ King’s College,” and the original crown which surmounted it 
remains a witness to its royal foundation. The building, which 
was about one hundred and fifty feet in length and four stories in 
height, was constructed of brick and stucco; and it stood facing the 
south. It contained a chapel and a dining-hall, lecture-rooms and 
living-rooms for the president, the tutors and the students. The 
founders contemplated the erection of two other buildings of like 
proportions, so placed that the group should form three sides of 
a quadrangle fronting the river. 

The occupancy by the College of its own building was accom- 
panied by many evidences of popular interest and support; it was 
the recipient of numerous gifts in money, books and apparatus; 
it was regarded with pride by the city; and its commencements 
were among the most important public functions of the Province, 
but its prosperity was abruptly interrupted by the demand of the 
Committee of Safety in April, 1776, that the buildings be pre- 
pared for the reception of troops. Thus evicted by those who 
should have been foremost to give it their protection, the College 
was rendered homeless, its classes were dispersed, and its library 
was scattered. During the Revolution the buildings were used 
by both American and British troops as barracks and for hospital 
purposes. When they were restored to the College in 1784, little 
more than a ruin remained. Efforts were at once made to renovate 
the buildings; but it was not until 1820 that they were fully re- 
stored. It was in this year that wings were added to the easterly 
and westerly extremities and that the building assumed the appear- 
ance which it retained for the next forty years. Financial needs 
compelled the conversion into leasehold of a portion of the campus 
which was intersected by the opening of Park Place, but there still 
remained a green of considerable size, shaded by large sycamores, 
having an air of scholastic quiet and seclusion. The building is 
described as a picturesque old structure, unmistakably academic. 
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By 1840 Park Place had become the fashionable part of the town, 
and in 1854 the Trustees determined upon removal. The College 
continued in occupancy however, until May. 7, 1857, when the last 
service was held in the old chapel; the ancient cornerstone was 
disinterred from its long resting-place to be borne to its new home; 
and the halls which had echoed to the march of history were aban- 
doned forever. 
THE SECOND SITE 


While the removal of the College was in contemplation, several 
sites were considered; and at one time it was so nearly decided to 
place the College on that portion of the Hosack Botanic Garden 
lying between 49th and soth Streets, that plans for the new buildings 
were actually prepared. It was also suggested that the College 
should purchase a tract of a thousand acres in Westchester County, 
set apart a hundred acres for strictly college purposes, and develop 
the remainder as a university town; and it is interesting to speculate 
what the result might have been had this suggestion been adopted. 
Finally it was determined to buy twenty lots on the block bounded 
by 49th and soth Streets, Madison and Fourth Avenues, containing 
about two acres and then occupied by the Institution for the In- 
struction of the Deaf and Dumb. The purchase was made upon 
favorable terms, and the action of the Trustees was influenced 
largely by the fact that the buildings of the Institution were avail- 
able for the immediate use of the College, with but slight alterations. 
This site was, however, regarded as merely “temporary.” The 
opening services were held in the Chapel of the “ New College,” 
as it was called, on May 12, 1857. The buildings consisted of a 
large well-proportioned edifice of brick and brown stucco, of classic 
design, standing on the high ground near Fiftieth Street, with 
adjacent buildings at either end, one of which served as a chapel, 
and the other as a residence for professors. - President King and 
his family at first occupied rooms in the main building, which also 
furnished a number of class-rooms and lecture-rooms. The prin- 
cipal architectural feature of the central edifice was a lofty portico; 
and the group of buildings, shaded by a row of fine old trees on a 
beautiful lawn sloping southward, presented a pleasing and dignified 
appearance. “ The present location of the College” is described 
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in the Evening Post, of May 11, 1857, as “a delightful one, and 
undesirable only on account of the distance uptown. . . . The 
site is on a commanding eminence, affording an extensive and 
pleasant view.” 

Subsequently, the Trustees purchased the lots comprising the 
remainder of the block, including a factory (afterwards used for 
the School of Mines). The buildings continued to be occupied 
with but little change until 1860, when the President’s House was 
erected. In 1876 the west wing was removed. In 1877-1878 
a large building for the School of Mines was erected on soth Street; 
and in 1881-1882 the Library and Law School, and Hamilton Hall 
were erected, the former on 49th Street and the latter on Madison 
Avenue. These buildings were of brick and brown stone, of 
Gothic design, and of fine proportions. The Library in particular 
was a beautiful and imposing structure. But spacious as these 
new buildings were, comparatively speaking, they had been com- 
pletely outgrown in 1890. Limitations of space prevented the 
erection of the additional structures needed, and in response to the 
demand for a wider field and greater opportunities, the Trustees 
decided upon a second removal. 


Tue Tuirp SITE 


The present site, like the first which the College occupied, has a 
history, beginning in 1701 when Jacob DeKey purchased the land 
from the City as a farm; but it was not until September, 1776, that 
it became memorable as the scene of the Battle of Harlem Heights. 
The “ buckwheat field on the top of a high hill” made famous by 
Knowlton’s Rangers, in the fight in which Colonel Knowlton fell, 
the first battle in which the American troops faced the British and 
routed them, is now the site of the University. The College which 
a traveller of a hundred years ago described as the most beauti- 
fully situated in the world, once more looks forth upon the waters of 
the Hudson, but from a higher vantage ground and with the broader 
vision of the University. To the natural beauty of the situation, 
which fits it so preeminently to be the home of learning, is added 
the element of historic interest, associating the University of today 
still more inseparably with the College of the Revolution. The 
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land upon which the University buildings are erected comprises 
six city blocks, or a little more than twenty-six acres, exclusive of 
that occupied by Barnard College and Teachers College. It is 
divided by 116th Street, the four blocks to the north having been 
purchased in 1892 and the two blocks to the South (known as 
“ South Field”) in 1903. In the distribution of the buildings the 
entire area is treated as a unit; a harmony of plan and design has 
been preserved throughout; and the natural elevation of the land, 
which is the highest on Manhattan Island, has been utilized to 
secure what George William Curtis described as the “ crowning 
opportunity for the old College to become the magnificent and 
adequate representative of the just aspirations of the city for an 
institution which is symbolical of the higher interests of every great 
and prosperous community.” 

Realizing that an opportunity so great as that afforded by the 
new site carried with it a great responsibility, and that the situation 
and design of the buildings first erected must to a great extent 
determine the character of all subsequent structures, the Trustees 
devoted three years, with the assistance of the best professional 
advice, to the study of a general plan which should utilize the pos- 
sibilities of the land to the utmost with the fullest regard for 
economic, educational and artistic considerations. The probable 
needs of the University in the far future quite as much as its im- 
mediate necessities were weighed; and a comprehensive plan and 
a general scheme of architectural treatment were determined upon 
before the plans of any single building were discussed. As a con- 
sequence the buildings first erected became parts of a well-defined 
scheme so devised as to permit of the erection of a much larger 
number of additional buildings, not only without detriment but 
to the advantage of the group as a whole; and it is not too much 
to say that the capacity of the site can be multiplied as least three- 
fold as the requirements of the University increase, and as means 
are provided for more lecture-halls and laboratories. 

The general plan so adopted consists primarily of a great 
quadrangle comprising about ten acres occupying the highest por- 
tion of the grounds, the central feature of which is the Library, a 
building purely classic in style, in the form of a Greek cross, sur- 
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mounted by a stone dome, approached from 116th Street by a 
spacious court (reached by broad flights of steps), which dominates 
the surrounding buildings by the beauty of its proportions and the 
dignity of its massive simplicity. To the northeast and northwest 
of the Library are Schermerhorn and Fayerweather Halls, Have- 
meyer Hall and the Engineering Building, forming the two northerly 
angles of the quadrangle, while directly to the north is University 
Hall (not yet completed). To the west is Earl Hall, “ provided 
for the use of the students, that religion may go hand in hand with 
learning and character grow with knowledge”; and to the east 
the University Chapel is now about to be built. Two additional 
halls still remain to be erected at each of the southerly angles in 
order to complete the great quadrangle, and when these have been 
built there will still remain sites for four interior buildings, which 
when constructed will divide the large quadrangle into smaller but 
still spacious courts. To the northward of the entire group of 
buildings thus indicated lies the green, in which there is still pre- 
served a grove of oaks and chestnuts, one of the natural beauties of 
the site; this portion of the land consisting of about seven acres 
is being reserved for the unforeseen needs of the future. 

Spacious as was the site first acquired by the University on 
Morningside Heights it has nevertheless seemed wise (and the 
decision has been sustained by unanimous public opinion), to pur- 
chase an additional tract of land on the southerly side of 116th 
Street, consisting of two blocks (or about nine acres), thus en- 
larging the campus about fifty per cent., and furnishing space for a 
large number of dormitories and for such further academic buildings 
as may be needed in the future. For this additional land, known 
as South Field, a general plan has been adopted, providing for two 
quadrangles each consisting of six buildings, one on the easterly 
and another on the westerly side of the Field, leaving the central 
portion open and available for athletic purposes until demanded 
by educational necessities. It is anticipated that most of the build- 
ings on South Field will be used as residences for students; and 
two of them, Hartley Hall and one other, are to be commenced 
this spring. The total cost of the land and buildings occupied by 
the University, with their equipment was nine million dollars, and 
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the buildings about to be commenced will involve the expenditure 
of very nearly one million dollars more. 

The purpose for which the various structures are used can be 
indicated but briefly. The Library, which in anticipation of its 
probable growth was planned to contain a million volumes, now 
houses 350,000 volumes, including the Avery Architectural, the 
Phoenix, and the Law and Political Science Libraries. The space 
not yet required for library and administrative purposes is used 
by the Schools of Law, of Political Science and of Philosophy. It 
is expected, however, that a separate building will ultimately be 
erected for each of these schools, and the Law School is already 
urgently needing larger accommodations. Schermerhorn Hall is 
occupied by the Departments of Geology, of Botany, of Psychology 
and of Zoology; Havemeyer Hall is tenanted by the Department 
of Chemistry and also (until a Fine Arts building is erected) by 
the Department of Architecture. The Engineering building is 
devoted to the departments indicated by its name, including Min- 
ing, Mechanical, Electrical and Civil Engineering. Fayerweather 
Hall is largely used by the Phoenix Physical Laboratories, for 
which it is especially planned; but it is occupied in part by the 
English Department, pending the erection of a College Hall in 
place of the temporary building now designated by that name and 
used by the Department of Mathematics, of Greek and of Latin. 
The aggregate seating capacity of these buildings is 4200, but 
while they were planned to permit of a large increase in the num- 
ber of students, they are already overcrowded, and a permanent 
College Hall for all the undergraduate departments is especially 
needed. University Hall, which is planned to contain the 
University Theater, the Alumni Memorial Hall or Commons, 
the Gymnasium and the Power Plant has as yet been completed 
only up to the first story. The finished portion contains a spacious 
gymnasium and a swimming-pool, a number of lecture-rooms and 
a power-plant of 5000 horse-power, which furnishes light and heat 
through a system of subways connecting all the buildings. <A 
transverse road intersects the grounds on the axis of 119th Street, 
affording access to the power-plant and serving as a means of 
introducing supplies of all kinds, easily distributed through the 
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subway system already referred to. Earl Hall, situated on the 
west of the Library, contains an assembly hall, a reading-room and a 
number of smaller rooms which are used for the daily chapel service, 
for public meetings and lectures, and for meetings of the debating, 
literary and religious societies and other student organizations. It 
is a center for the social life of the students, the average daily 
attendance being over six hundred. ‘ The corresponding site on the 
east of the Library has been reserved for a chapel, funds for which 
have recently been provided, and which will be completed during the 
coming year. The dormitories, which are also in process of erection 
(on South Field) will supply a long and deeply felt want at Colum- 
bia,—or at least they will begin to supply it, for the two buildings 
now in progress are regarded only as the first of a series. Each 
of these new dormitories will be entered, from the quadrangle, 
through a vestibule leading into a social hall, which will serve as a 
gathering place for the students living in the building. Each of 
the nine floors will be divided into thirty rooms of varying sizes, 
so arranged that they can be occupied singly or in sets; and each 
of the buildings, which will be of fire-proof construction, will be 
provided with two elevators and three separate stairways. While 
differing essentially both in size and arrangement from any 
dormitories which have been built elsewhere, it is believed that these 
buildings as planned are especially adapted to the situation and to 
the needs of the students, and that they will enable the University 
to provide residences for at least five hundred students, at moderate 
rentals. 

In all the buildings thus far erected, uniformity of style and 
proportion has been preserved; and it is intended (so far as pre- 
cedent and example can make it certain) that the same degree of 
harmony shall characterize all future buildings. The question of 
architectural treatment received from the Trustees at the inception 
of their undertaking no less careful consideration than the general 
plan. Certain requirements were obvious and imperative; the 
style to be adopted must satisfy the varied practical needs of the 
University, and be capable of affording the best possible light and 
ventilation; it must be flexible enough to permit variety in the 
treatment of a large number of buildings, while securing general 
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harmony of effect ; it must be consistent with the economical use of 
space and appropriate to the municipal character of the situation: 
it should be the style in which the greatest number of architects 
could express themselves to the best advantage; and it should be 
the style most conducive to an artistic and imposing architectural 
effect and most likely to appeal to the taste and judgment of the 
educated public. The necessity of meeting these requirements led 
to the selection of the classic in preference to the Gothic type; and 
a classic style embodying the principles of the early masters of the 
Renaissance was adopted. It was also determined that a uni- 
formity of proportion should be maintained, and that all the 
buildings should be constructed either of Indiana limestone, or of 
a combination of that stone with overburned brick. Given these 
limitations as safeguards against the invasion of buildings of an 
incongruous character, it may safely be assumed that in the many 
decades, if not centuries, which may elapse before the entire plan 
will be completed, individual taste will find opportunities for ex- 
pression which will prevent monotony or sameness, and it is per- 
haps not too much to hope that Morningside may yet justify its 
appellation of the “ Akropolis,” and witness the realization of the 
words of Curtis: “ Athens has no loftier names than the Garden, 
the Porch, the Academy. What they were to the city of the violet 
crown, a prompt and splendid generosity may make the College 
of the great Revolutionary patriots of New York to the city of 
their children.” Joun B. PINE 


; 


THE SCHOOL OF MINES 


N June the School of Mines of Columbia University completes 
its fortieth academic year. In comparison with the mining 
schools of the old world it is a young institution. It is, neverthe- 
less, the pioneer mining school of this country, and from the be- 
ginning, by virtue of its seniority has exercised much influence on 
the development of mining education here. It seems fitting, there- 
fore, that we should at this time give to the readers of the Quar- 
TERLY a review of the work accomplished in these four decades, 
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with a brief statement of the purpose of the school and an outline 
of its characteristic features at the present time. 

The School of Mines owes its existence to the efforts of the 
late Professor Thomas Egleston, who submitted in 1863 a plan of 
organization which met with the approval and support of the 
Trustees of Columbia College. In December 1863 Mr. Egleston 
was appointed as the first professor in the proposed School of 
Mines and was entrusted with the agreeable duty of carrying his 
plans into execution. Professor Egleston succeeded in interesting 
Professors Charles F. Chandler, Francis L. Vinton and John S. 
Newberry in the project and Professors William G. Peck, Charles 
A. Joy and J. Howard Van Amringe of Columbia College were 
assigned to seats in the new faculty. Of these seven professors 
five had studied abroad and were familiar with the educational 
traditions of the universities of the old world. Professors 
Egleston and Vinton had been students of the Ecole des Mines of 
Paris. Professors Vinton and Peck, and later Professor William 
P. Trowbridge, were distinguished graduates of West Point. 
Most if not all of the new faculty were experienced instructors, and 
from the first their deliberations were influenced and guided by 
the distinguished educator and scientific scholar, President Fred- 
erick A. P. Barnard. The influence of these founders of the School 
of Mines is to be seen in most of the principal features of the 
institution as it exists today. To the thorough mathematical 
foundation for engineering studies, characteristic of West Point, 
has been added the logical arrangement and systematic develop- 
ment of subjects of the Ecole des Mies, and the thoroughness and 
scientific accuracy of the German university. From the beginning 
the School of Mines has been cosmopolitan, reflecting the character 
of the metropolis in which it is located, and has derived its inspira- 
tions from the best educational traditions of the old world and the 
new. This character has been maintained throughout its history; 
and today, while the faculty is largely composed of alumni of 
Columbia, as is natural, more than one third of its members are 
graduates of other colleges and professional schools, and over one 
half have been at some time connected with other institutions as 
professors or students. 
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The School of Mines is fortunate in its location and environ- 
ment, as it draws its students from the section of the country 
possessing greatest educational opportunities. This has enabled 
it to maintain high requirements for admission, and to exact a high 
standard of accomplishment from its students. The excellent 
material with which it has had to deal, as well as the quality of 
instruction given, is shown in the large degree of professional suc- 
cess attained by graduates of the School of Mines, who are now 
in charge of important and successful mines and metallurgical 
establishments in all parts of North and South America, from New 
Brunswick and Alaska to Chili and Peru, and in Asia, Africa and 
Australia. 

The alumni of the School of Mines have also directly and in- 
directly exerted much influence on the development and educational 
policy of the institution, in which they have at all times exhibited 
most loyal and hearty interest. 

The main purpose of the School of Mines is to train men to 
undertake thé development of mineral properties, and to manage 
mines and metallurgical works. This training must be a broad 
one, as the duties of the mining engineer involve application of the 
sciences of mineralogy, petrology, and geology in both the surface 
and underground exploration of mineral deposits; of civil, me- 
chanical and electrical engineering in the construction and operation 
of mine plant and mining machinery; and of ore dressing, milling, 
and metallurgy in the treatment of the products of the mine. 
These subjects require that the student shall be well grounded in 
mathematics, physics, mechanics and chemistry, and that in each 
the instruction shall be thorough and complete. The course is, 
therefore, a very broad one. It is manifestly impossible in an 
article of this character to go into many details of the scheme of 
instruction, but some of its salient features may be emphasized. 

Great stress is laid upon laboratory and field work training. 
The chemical laboratories for qualitative and quantitative analysis 
and assaying, the mineralogical and geological laboratories, the 
physical laboratories, and the drafting rooms are among the finest 
in the country. Laboratory instruction in chemistry and assaying 
extends through three years, in drafting through all four years. 
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Laboratory instruction in mineralogy and geology extends through 
three or four years, and includes half a year’s work with the micro- 
scope on thin sections of minerals and rocks. This not only fits 
the student for subsequent studies, in his professional practice, of 
the phenomena of ore deposition, but also furnishes an admirable 
introduction to the microscopic study of metals and alloys, which is 
included in the required work in the metallurgical laboratory. 

An important feature of the laboratory instruction in the School 
of Mines is the prominence given to work in the engineering, min- 
ing, and metallurgical laboratories. In these the student continues 
the work begun in the chemical and physical laboratories, and is 
given opportunity for the experimental demonstration of the phys- 
ical, mechanical or chemical laws and general fundamental principles 
underlying any given branch of engineering. These laboratories are 
also equipped to train the student in the making of scientific tests 
of engineering materials, and working tests of machines and 
processes of ore treatment; thus preparing him, as far as it is 
possible in the school, for work that he will be called upon to do 
as an engineer. 

Among these are the testing laboratories for determining the 
strength and other physical qualities of engineering materials; the 
mechanical laboratories, equipped with large and small steam 
engines, gas and petroleum engines, steam turbines, air com- 
pressors, pumps, and auxiliary apparatus ; the electrical laboratories, 
with direct and alternating current generators, motors, dynamos, 
and transformers, arc and incandescent lighting apparatus; the 
metallurgical laboratories, equipped with large and small furnaces, 
heated by fuel, gas, and electric current, and with apparatus for 
illustrating lixivation, precipitation, chlorination, amalgamation, 
and other chemical processes; and finally the mining laboratories, 
equipped with small and large sized crushing, screening and sam- 
pling apparatus, and large and small concentrating machines of 
different types. 

All these laboratories are furnished with the necessary instru- 
ments of precision for making tests, and the mining students are 
required to perform for themselves in each laboratory a series of 
experiments designed to supplement the class room and field instruc- 
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tion and give them the training of hand and eye required for suc- 
cessful laboratory manipulation. 

Practical instruction in summer schools is developed at Co- 
lumbia to an extent not found elsewhere. Prominent among these 
is the Summer School of Surveying, which is located at Morris, 
Litchfield County, Connecticut, where the University has recently 
purchased several farms aggregating six hundred acres, and has 
established a permanent camp capable of accommodating two 
hundred students each summer. The summer school has a large 
outfit of surveying instruments, so that the classes may be divided 
into small squads, usually not over three men, resulting in a maxi- 
mum of individual work and personal training. Each mining stu- 
dent has fifteen weeks field work, divided between the three summer 
vacations, in which time he executes a large number of surveys, 
and acquires a high degree of skill in the adjustment and 
use of surveying instruments, and in the control of topographical 
and engineering surveys, and the computations and mapping in- 
cident thereto. The surveying school is unique in the high degree 
of accuracy required in all surveying work. In the earlier surveys 
executed by each student, all the work is done upon areas covered 
with fixed monuments, the relative position and height of each of 
which is accurately known. The students’ work is thus checked 
on every individual measurement of distance, direction, and eleva- 
tion, and he is forced to use the greatest care, and to employ only 
correct methods of work, from the very beginning. As a result of 
this system the graduates of the School of Mines are in all cases 
skilled and accurate in the use of surveying instruments. 

The Summer School of Practical Mining is another important 
feature of instruction which originated at Columbia twenty-seven 
years ago and which since has been added to the curriculum of 
many other mining schools. This school of observation has the 
same relation to the study of mining as clinical instruction and 
hospital practice have to the study of medicine and surgery. The 
programme at the summer school includes detailed studies of the 
operations of mining, and of mine equipment, underground and 
on the surface, and of the problems of mine organization and ad- 
ministration. The work is done at some important mine selected 
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for the purpose. Special subjects of study are assigned each day to 
the students and they are put in the charge of skilled miners or 
mine officials, in small squads of two or three men, for the accom- 
plishment of this assigned work. During the day they are fre- 
quently visited by competent instructors, and at night they are 
expected to hand in detailed notes and sketches of the subject 
assigned for the day’s work, which notes are closely scrutinized and 
criticised by the instructors in charge. In this and similar ways 
it is attempted to develop the student’s powers of observation and 
to encourage him in habits of careful and critical study, and above 
all in the habit of making intelligent notes and sketches of a char- 
acter likely to be useful to him afterwards. Incidentally the stu- 
dent accumulates much valuable information as to the geological 
occurrence of minerals, and regarding the details of mining 
practice and the problems of mine administration in the mining 
region visited, which add much to the value of the lectures on 
mining and allied subjects when he returns to the School of Mines 
for the work of his fourth or final year. In the words of one of 
the professors “ the students seem five years older when they come 
back to us in the fall after attendance at one of these summer 
schools.” As far as possible the summer schools have been held 
in the older and better developed mining regions, that the students 
may have the advantage of studying the best and most approved 
practice. Summer sessions have been held in the bituminous and 
anthracite mines of Pennsylvania, at iron mines in New Jersey, 
New York, and Michigan, at copper mines in Michigan and 
Montana, at lead mines in Missouri, at mines of gold and silver in 
Colorado and Utah. During the summer of 1904, through the 
liberality of Mr. George Crocker, the summer school is to be held 
under most advantageous conditions at a mine in Colorado to be 
leased for the purpose, and operated primarily for the instruction 
of the students. This novel experiment, if successful, should result 
in a notable advance in the standards of mining education in this 
country. 

Summer classes in geology are held each year for the benefit 
of students of mining, at which the students are instructed in 
methods of geological field work and are required to construct maps 
and geological sections from their notes. 
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Summer classes in metallurgy are likewise held each summer 
at important metallurgical works in different parts of the country 
for the practical study of the metallurgy of iron, steel, copper, 
lead, zinc and gold and silver. 

While much time is thus given to practical training in the 
laboratories, in the field, and at the mines and metallurgical estab- 
lishments, great care is taken to subordinate this instruction to the 
regular classroom work, and especially in subjects which are funda- 
mental. In all such subjects a high standard of accomplishment is 
rigorously maintained. 

The subjects for the graduation theses are assigned in the 
summer preceding the final year of the mining course. These 
theses are made a part of the regular course of instruction and 
constitute a feature of great educational value. The subject given 
in each case is the problem of the opening and development of a 
mine, which is supposed to be located in some well-known mining 
district, and for which certain definite conditions as to size and char- 
acter of ore body, amount of water to be pumped, and quantity of 
ore to be mined, are assumed. During the summer the student visits 
the assigned region and studies on the spot the conditions under 
which mining is there conducted and obtains data for his thesis work. 
During the winter he decides upon the proper methods for opening, 
developing, and working the property, and makes estimates of the 
plant, machinery and capital required, the probable cost of work- 
ing, and the profits obtainable. In addition to this he is required 
to work out in detail certain portions of the proposed mine plant, 
and to prepare a series of working drawings, bills of materials and 
specifications therefor, computing carefully the strength of all the 
parts. This work, and the preparation of the thesis, is done under 
the supervision of competent instructors, and constitutes both a 
review, and a series of practical applications, of the preparatory 
studies of previous years. It enables the students to discover and 
remedy weak places in their professional training, and gives them 
at the same time some degree of confidence in their ability to work 
out similar problems later. is 

It is believed that the scheme of instruction developed at the 
School of Mines during the forty years of its usefulness accom- 
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plishes the following important educational results for the students 
completing the course. 

1. A broad and thorough fundamental training in mathematics 
and science. 

2. An engineering education of a high order. 

3. An exceptionally complete training of hand and eye in labora- 
tory and field work. 

4. The special professional instruction in geology, mining, and 
metallurgy necessary for the mining or metallurgical engineer. 

That the education offered preserves a fair balance between 
the exacting requirements above outlined seems to be indicated by 
the professional success of the School of Mines graduates and by 
the large and increasing number of students coming to Columbia 
from all parts of the country, and from abroad. 

Henry S. Munroe 


THE LIBRARY: EVERYBODY’S WORKSHOP 


HE rapid development of the science and art of education dur- 


ing thirty years, has made necessary an enlarged educational 
vocabulary. Such words and phrases as “ research,” “ investiga- 
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tion, sources,” “laboratory methods, original work,” as 
well as the multiplication of the more common technical terms 
ending in “ic,” “al,” and “ ology ”—all these and more indicate 
the change which has come in both theory and practice. 

In no one direction is this change more noticeable than in the 
new value placed upon educational equipment, instruction ap- 
paratus, the innumerable “ aids ” and “ helps” which are so freely 
used in every grade of work—from kindergarten to graduate study. 
The earlier recognition of all this came, naturally enough, in the 
lower grades, and the first use was to stimulate and quicken im- 
mature minds. Recognition and use were scant enough at first: 
but there is full measure of practical appreciation now all along the 
line, and that classroom—even that of the classics—is but poorly 
equipped which has not such illustrative apparatus as maps, charts, 
photographs and lantern: while skill and ingenuity and resource- 
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fulness and expenditure are lavished upon science laboratories with- 
out stint or appreciable limit. 

All this has exerted a very marked influence upon the policy and 
management of the college and university libraries. In the earlier 
day, and that not so remarkably remote, the place and value of 
these libraries was understood after a fashion, but not at all after 
the present fashion. There was little required collateral reading, 
students were left almost entirely to their own choice (a freedom 
which is not without its value), the libraries were poorly classified 
and arranged, the administration was not remarkable for its 
efficiency, the collections were accessible on certain days of the week 
only and quite often only on certain hours of those days, and there 
was little to attract and much to repell the investigator. All this 
occurred in a period which perhaps ought not to be called a period 
of indifference, but which was at least a period of indifferent suc- 
cess, a period within which the vital influence of the library was at 
a low ebb. It is hardly too much to say that the present thought and 
the new activity in the library world date back not more than a 
quarter of a century. 

Nor would it be too much to assert that here again as in so many 
other directions the influence of Johns Hopkins can be clearly recog- 
nized. This does not mean that such institutions as Harvard and 
Columbia lagged far in the rear, if they were in the rear at all; 
but it is certainly true that the impetus given by Johns Hopkins 
to graduate work had a very marked influence upon the attitude 
of all institutions of learning toward their libraries. It was about 
this time also that Columbia had the good fortune to place at the 
head of its Library Mr. Melvil Dewey, who today is widely and 
gladly recognized as a pioneer not only in the orderly classification 
of the contents of a library, but in the general thought and purpose 
to make the library infinitely more efficient than ever before, by 
bringing the books and the readers together along the lines of least 
resistance and by methods requiring the least expenditure of time. 
No matter who nor how many have disagreed with Mr. Dewey in 
details, the credit for new life in the library world, for alertness 
and energy and enthusiasm, for the recognition of the work of the 
librarian as a new profession, and for that which he himself has 
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so aptly denominated “the missionary spirit”—for all this Mr. 
Dewey has received and always will receive the grateful acknowl- 
edgment and the kindly remembrance of all who are engaged in 
this work or who are affected by it. 

The scientific temper, the scientific method so-called and rightly 
so-called, has much to do with the present library status, and is 
also entitled to great credit. Indeed, the advance of library 
methods has simply kept pace with the advance in all other educa- 
tional methods, and all of these are under a bond of obligation to 
the scientists: though the bond may not have quite the face-value 
which the scientists themselves sometimes assert. But the demon- 
stration of the value of the laboratory method and of its possible 
use and its profitable use in all branches of teaching, at once made 
those in charge of libraries responsible for the development of ways 
and means by which the library could become the one great labora- 
tory for all workers in the college or university. 

It has often been pointed out that a university library ministers 
to the needs of three quite different classes: officers, graduate stu- 
dents, and undergraduate students. Considering these in the 
reverse order, the demands of the undergraduate are quite specifi- 
cally limited to what may be called general literature, the works 
of power, and to such reading as he is required to do in connection 
with his daily classroom routine. 

It is entirely within bounds to say that eight or ten thousand 
volumes, carefully chosen, would form an entirely efficient and 
satisfactory working library for undergraduates, and half that 
number would easily cover all the required collateral reading of a 
large institution. It must not be thought that this statement im- 
plies an undervaluation of the library work of undergraduates; 
quite the contrary is true. The spirit which in earlier days re- 
stricted undergraduates in our own library to a weekly visit in 
charge of an instructor, or which prompted the librarian of one of 
the great Irish universities to say recently, quite indignantly, “ No 
provision made for students? Why should provision be made for 
students? They have all they can do to take care of their daily 
work ”; is the spirit of a past which is very dead indeed. But the 
time of the undergraduate is quite completely absorbed in work 
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which is laid down for him on definite lines. His opportunity for 
general reading is small therefore, and during the first half of his 
course at least the required collateral reading is all that he can be 
expected to carry, and is enough to give him all desirable insight 
into nearly every form of literature which he is then able to examine 
with fair promise of either interest or understanding. 

For the work of officers and graduate students, it is hardly 
possible to bring together too many aids or to make any collection 
too large or too complete. Of course, this demand varies with the 
number of those making it, and varies also very materially with the 
breadth of the instruction offered, increasing precisely as the total 
number of courses offered increases. While it is entirely true that 
the university may and does expect every officer to provide rea- 
sonably for his own immediate and personal and what may be called 
private needs, there is an immense field in which he must labor for 
success, for which labor the university must see that he has the best 
possible equipment. It is a mistake to consider this as entirely per- 
sonal to the instructor, because every student under him needs 
ample reference facilities along the same lines; and as to special 
subjects, it is impossible to determine just what theme a graduate 
student may undertake. As an excellent illustration, though by 
no means the only one, the amount of material collected and used 
by Professor William M. Sloane, in the preparation of his remark- 
able history of Napoleon Bonaparte, has made this library note- 
worthy in this direction. In periodicals and serials, in which the 
last word though rarely the final word is spoken, a university library 
must be peculiarly rich if it is to be helpful to its officers and keep 
its instruction up to date. This is quite as true of that portion of 
the library which covers the humanities as of that portion which is 
devoted to science. In a day like this, when the best thought of 
the world is put in such shape, it is impossible to refuse to enlarge 
the subscription list to the very limit of ordinary resources—even 
beyond the limits of ordinary resources. 

There must be, then, the comparatively small library for each 
department, for the especial use of all officers in the department; 
and in addition the University must collect largely—as largely as 
possible—in every field of knowledge. And this for the graduate 
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as well as for the officer, in a certain sense perhaps more than for 
the officer—although the interests of both are inextricably and help- 
fully interwoven. 

In the use of these great collections, and possibly in the purchase 
of these, attention and consideration must be given to the wants of 
a certain portion of the general and outside public. It should be the 
pleasure as it is the duty of every university library to minister 
to all scholarly wants and to advance all scholarly endeavor. It is 
not only wise from the standpoint of a possible return to the com- 
munity which is maintaining the institution, but is good policy (to 
say nothing more) for two reasons. First, because all good work 
helps all other good work, and a general advance of scholarly stand- 
ards and scholarly attainments adds to the interest in the institu- 
tion, to the intelligence and readiness with which its appeals for 
financial assistance are met, and to that appreciation of its place and 
value which is shown by a constantly increasing number of students. 
Second, because its own graduates are scattered far and wide in 
the land, and may and do find it exceedingly desirable to have access 
to libraries wherever they may be: which when secured is the 
ground for a certain inter-institutional courtesy by which similar 
favors are extended by the home library to all college-bred men 
within reach. The mutual interest of college men is greatly 
strengthened and its effectiveness is largely advanced by this atti- 
tude, common to all college and university libraries of any standing. 

In all these relations to the thinking outside world, the position 
of Columbia University is somewhat unique. Occupying a posi- 
tion of great prominence in the metropolis of this country, it has 
not only large local opportunities and duties, but these easily assume 
even a national character. Because of the centrality of our location 
the demand upon this Library from the outside world is constant 
and from almost every quarter of the Union. Scarcely a day 
passes in which this Library is not visited by scholars of high repute, 
by men prominent in public position, by officers of other educational 
institutions, by distinguished foreigners, and by others equally in- 
terested and equally interesting. During each summer vacation 
we entertain at least two hundred officers of instruction from other 
educational institutions, who (finding their own library facilities 
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more or less inadequate) spend their mid-summer holiday, or a 
large portion of it, in special work in our alcoves. A system, of 
inter-university loans is also maintained, under which during the 
last academic year we sent out more than four hundred volumes 
—some of them even to the Pacific Coast—to meet demands which 
were pressing, from those who could afford neither the time nor 
the expense necessary to personal enjoyment of our hospitality. 

This University finds it necessary also to meet unusual graduate 
demands, because of the very large number of college-bred men 
who are constantly here seeking their second and third degrees, or 
are doing some difficult bit of special work without asking this 
recognition. Of five thousand students, nearly half have taken 
their first degree here or elsewhere, and are pursuing professional 
or technical studies, or are increasing their general scholarly attain- 
ments. The natural and necessary demands of such students are 
somewhat unusual and extraordinary in the library world of this 
country, and give a very distinct color to all the work of this 
institution. It is hardly too much to say that the purchase and 
equipment and administration of Columbia Library are quite largely 
determined by the necessities of the graduate body. 

At the same time, this Library is relieved, to a certain extent, of 
a demand which falls quite heavily upon the libraries of those insti- 
tutions carrying a larger body of undergraduates, and especially 
of undergraduates who are absent from their homes while in attend- 
ance upon college. The undergraduates of Columbia are very 
largely residents of New York or of its immediate vicinity, and 
are living at home. They have the advantage of home libraries, 
therefore, and of the great local public libraries as well: and the 
University is not obliged to buy as heavily along certain lines of 
general literature as are many other institutions of learning. This 
may account for the absence of some complete sets of well-known 
authors, an absence which is quite apt to surprise those who do 
not fully understand the situation. 

The chief strength of Columbia Library is found in the fact 
that it has been built up in a definite way around the work of the 
various departments of the University. There has been very little 
purchasing en bloc, selection has always been made with peculiar 
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intelligence and care, the heads of departments are in constant 
consultation with the Librarian, the greater part of the library ap- 
propriation is reapportioned to the departments and within the 
amounts thus assigned they take the initiative of purchase. Gen- 
erally and fortunately gifts have been in money rather than in 
books, and the Library has been spared the infliction common to 
many, that of being regarded as the dump of house-cleaning time 
or the refuse-heap for collections not worth housing elsewhere. It 
is said of one of the great university libraries of this country that 
it has at least a hundred thousand volumes not one of which has 
been taken from the shelves for the last fifty years and not one of 
which in all human probability will ever be taken from the shelves 
again. Nothing of the sort is true of Columbia Library, its list 
of “ dead books” being very small indeed. 

Although the Library has been built up about the work of the 
departments, it was fortunate enough at the very start to adopt the 
unit system of administration, which has brought together prac- 
tically in one place the three hundred and sixty thousand volumes 
which now occupy its shelves; and which has made this entire col- 
lection available under one scheme of classification and by one card- 
catalogue. Because Columbia still needs additional buildings for 
the work of instruction, only a little more than one third of its 
library building is now used for library purposes. This has re- 
sulted in placing in the temporary charge of two or three depart- 
ments, large collections of books of peculiar value in their work. 
But all these are under the general administration of the University 
Library, all are classified and catalogued as a part of that library, 
are available to all who are entitled to use the general library, and 
are therefore not departmental libraries in the more usual and more 
exclusive sense of the term. While giving full recognition to de- 
partmental needs, the desirability of the unit system is clearly 
understood and freely admitted at Columbia: and there is little 
thought of abandoning or modifying this policy. 

The general methods of library administration at Columbia do 
not differ materially from those employed in any institution of 
similar standing. Our policy may be summed up in the single 
statement that the sole aim of the Librarian and of his staff is the 
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general efficiency of the Library and the convenience and comfort 
of those who use it. They consider that they stand to the library 
world as the straight line stands in geometry—the shortest dis- 
tance between two points, the book and the reader. The rules which 
cover the use of the Library are few in number and exceedingly 
simple and are constantly modified to meet extraordinary or un- 
usual demands. The open-shelf system prevails in every depart- 
ment; the only restriction being a certain classification of those to 
whom this privilege is granted. As illustration, the seminars 
(each suite containing some 80,000 volumes) are open to graduate 
students only; the main stack room is accessible by written per- 
mission from the Librarian only; and the same is true of the 
Phoenix collection, and the collection known as Columbiana. But 
where special permits are required, these are granted practically 
on demand—and the general result is a wide-open library in which 
all move with the utmost freedom compatible with the rights and 
convenience and comfort of all and the general security of Univer- 
sity property. 

The hours are long—from half past eight in the morning until 
eleven o’clock at night, in all divisions and departments, during the 
University year, and only one hour less during the long summer 
vacation; and there are but fifty-six days in the year when the 
Library is closed—each Sunday, Thanksgiving Day, Christmas 
Day, Good Friday, and Independence Day. 

It is quite impossible to even summarize in this article the special 
collections and the special opportunities of this Library, which so 
strongly attract graduate students in large numbers from every 
part of the country. Each professional or technical school is of 
course fully equipped with such specialized libraries as that of the 
School of Law, some thirty-five thousand volumes; or that of the 
Department of Architecture, known as the Avery Architectural 
Library, now numbering some eighteen thousand volumes, and in- 
creasing rapidly each year through the continued generosity of 
Mr. and Mrs. Avery; or by aggregations of the best authorities, 
classified continuously and contiguously upon the shelves. 

Among the special collections may be mentioned that of the 
Department of Biology of about thirty-five hundred volumes; the 
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Department of Mathematics, which adds to its own large collection 
nearly twelve hundred volumes deposited by the American Mathe- 
matical Society; the Department of Geology, with more than two 
thousand volumes specifically set aside for this work; what may be 
called the Oriental library, containing some fourteen thousand 
volumes in all, of which six thousand are in Chinese, five thousand 
in Hebrew, two thousand in Sanskrit and the remainder in Arabic 
and Persian; the collection of works on education, now housed in 
the Bryson Library of Teachers College, numbering nearly four- 
teen thousand volumes; the rare editions and sets of the Phoenix 
library, some seven thousand volumes, in addition to a large num- 
ber of valuable manuscripts and autograph letters; the Ex Dono 
Amici collection (comparative literature) which includes nearly 
three thousand volumes; and minor collections, such as the works 
of and about Goethe (some thirteen hundred volumes), a collec- 
tion concerning Kant (now numbering more than eight hundred 
volumes), the Mary, Queen of Scots library (of nearly six hundred 
volumes). 

For the special student in a specific department or following 
some given line of research, the inducements of the Library are 
extraordinary. Inthe Department of Philosophy, for example, may 
be found the current files of the leading periodicals of the world in 
philosophy, as well as complete files of nearly every important philo- 
sophical periodical from the beginning of its publication. There 
are also a large number of complete sets of important periodicals 
which are no longer published. In addition to these, there are 
few philosophers of importance whose complete works are not 
represented by standard and other editions. Of more important 
authors we have several editions, frequently beginning with first— 
which enable a student to follow the author’s growth and develop- 
ment. The number of first editions in all departments of this 
Library is very large indeed, and they have not been collected as 
mere curiosities but as giving the history of the development of 
some special line of thought or work. In International Law, we 
have a very comprehensive collection of treatises, old and new; an 
unusually large collection of the various sets of treaties of all 
powers, both those published by the governments and by private 
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publishers; the British Parliamentary Papers are practically com- 
plete on our shelves ; and as this Library is a depository for all public 
documents of the United States, and has long put forth special 
effort in collecting the reports and other public documents of the 
various states, this section of the Library is remarkably full and 
satisfactory. English Language and Literature has certainly one 
of the best and one of the most complete collections in the country 
—though it may be third or fourth in rank. It is the youngest 
of the good collections, and as yet has developed no special features. 
In the Department of Germanic Languages we have exceptionally 
full and satisfactory material for the student of the whole field of 
Germanic philology; for the student of Germanic literature of all 
periods, with texts and criticism; as in all other departments, a 
very large collection, in both sets and current numbers, of the 
periodicals in all languages which deal with Germanic literature 
and philology; and nearly all of the reports and publications of 
literary and philological societies in America and in Europe. Prac- 
tically the same statement can be made of the Department of 
Romance Languages. In History there are such sets as “ Collec- 
tion de documents inédits ” (about two hundred and forty volumes), 
“ Société de l’histoire de France” (about two hundred and twenty 
volumes), “ Monumenta Hungarie” (one hundred and eight 
volumes), “Collection de chroniques Belges” (eighty-four vol- 
umes), “ Acta sanctorum” (sixty-three volumes), “ Archivio 
storico Italiano” (one hundred and twelve volumes). We have 
also “ Hansard’s Debates,” the “ Blue Books,” the “ Chronicles 
and Calendars of State Papers,” and the “ Journals of the Lords 
and Commons” (1509-1900, nearly three hundred and fifty 
volumes). Page after page might be filled with details of this 
nature. The widespread reputation of this Library is in itself 
sufficient proof of the unusual facilities offered here for advanced 
work of every description. 

All these collections are housed in a superb building, the generous 
gift of ex-President Low; remarkable the world over for its archi- 
tectural beauty. Its memorial character may detract somewhat 
from a certain arrangement of the interior thought by some to be 
quite necessary for efficient library administration; but this is 
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easily overcome by methods which have been employed here for 
some years and which have been found entirely successful. 

For the convenience and comfort of general readers, the large 
quiet rotunda has been converted into a reading-room, around the 
sides of which are shelved some ten thousand volumes—directly 
available to each occupant of the room. The authors “ required ” 
for collateral reading by undergraduates, are stored in the stacks 
immediately back of the Loan Desk, and are loaned on a day-and- 
hour scheme which gives a possible use to each volume of fourteen 
hours a day. As a matter of fact, there are copies in the hands 
of the students every single hour of the long library day. 

Graduate students have the freest possible use, in this building, 
of twenty-two seminar rooms, immediately adjoining each of which 
are the stacks carrying a choice collection of books specifically de- 
voted to the work of the room. To each occupant is assigned a 
drawer for his private papers and a seat at the general table. The 
current periodicals connected with the work of the room are also 
filed here. The general effect is that of a strictly private library, 
the quiet and comfort and convenience of which are keenly ap- 
preciated by all who enjoy this privilege. 

By no means content with its own resources, the Library under- 
takes to meet every reasonable demand of a graduate student, by 
borrowing or buying whatever he may need and cannot find on its 
shelves. And the University has still further enlarged the oppor- 
tunities for research by special arrangements under which its stu- 
dents have free access to the collections and libraries of the Botan- 
ical Garden of the Bronx, the Metropolitan Museum of Art, and 
the Museum of Natural History, the Lenox and Astor Libraries, 
the General Theological Seminary and Union Theological Semi- 
nary, the New York Historical Association, the New York Acad- 
emy of Medicine, and other similar institutions and organizations. 
Officers of the University also are very generous in granting the 
use of their private collections; and not a few citizens of the 
metropolis who are known as special collectors kindly minister to 
specific demands which cannot be met elsewhere. 

The modern university library,.then—of which Columbia’s 
library may be taken as an excellent type—is indeed eyerybody’s 
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workshop. To add metaphors without confusion, it is the labora- 
tory of laboratories, it is the university’s great alembic, it is an 
enlarged and expanded faculty, it is the blessed company of the 
Immortals, it is the mth power of a university training, it is the 
true Pierian spring. Perhaps the most adequate description will 
be found in the assertion that it is the heart of the university. 
James H. CANFIELD 


THE DEGREE OF DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


HE establishment of the degree of doctor of philosophy in the 
United States is entirely a work of the second half of the 
nineteenth century. While even before 1800 there were “ resident 
graduates ” at Harvard College, it is not now discoverable what 
was done for them or expected of them. Through many years 
such persons are found, on examination of the old catalogues, to 
have been in. residence, the greatest numbers being apparently 


twelve in 1811, and fifteen in 1845. Like the other colleges 
founded in America at later dates, Harvard had inherited in the 
main the English methods and traditions; but, as in many other 
departments of life, the English inheritance was augmented by 
practices learned from other nations. The degrees of magister 
artiwm and doctor philosophia, which were not widely different 
as first granted in continental European universities, except that 
the latter seemed more on a par with the doctorate in law and 
medicine, gradually diverged. In England the doctorate disap- 
peared from the universities, except in medicine or as an honorary 
degree; the “ master of arts’ was retained, but its acquisition be- 
came merely a matter of keeping one’s name on the college rolls. 
This condition was perpetuated in the colleges founded in the 
American colonies of English origin. In the course of the nine- 
teenth century, however, the doctorate in philosophy, which had 
been maintained in continental Europe at the expense of the mas- 
ter’s degree, was imported into the United States, where it did 
not displace the latter, but was merely superimposed upon it. 
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It is interesting to observe the first impulses, ineffectual though 
these were, toward the establishment in the United States of courses 
of non-professional training for men already in possession of the 
baccalaureate in arts. Four young Americans received the degree 
of doctor of philosophy in Germany within five years: Edward 
Everett in 1817, J. G. Cogswell in 1819, George Bancroft in 1820, 
and R. B. Patton in 1821. These, so far as I can learn, were the 
first of our countrymen to attain this degree at all; and it was only 
after an interval of twenty-seven years that another followed their 
example in the person of B. A. Gould. Then the fashion spread 
rapidly, and probably few if any years passed without the acquisition 
of the Ph.D. in Germany by an American. Bancroft, immediately 
after his Promotion at Gottingen, sought to turn his training to the 
immediate advantage of his alma mater (Harvard) and himself, by 
offering himself as a lecturer in history. His German degree gave 
him the right of lecturing in a German university, after the satis- 
faction of a few preliminary formalities, and in his youthful en- 
thusiasm he evidently supposed that his own college at home would 
welcome a volunteer addition to its forces. He intended (as he 
said in a letter written fifty years afterwards) “ to introduce among 
us some parts of the German system of education, so as to divide 
more exactly preliminary studies from the higher scientific courses, 
and thus facilitate the transformation of our colleges into univer- 
sities, after the plan everywhere adopted in Germany.” The au- 
thorities of Harvard College had no sympathy with this aim, and 
his request to be allowed to lecture was refused. For more than 
twenty-five years after this nothing seems to have been done at any 
of the colleges in the United States toward the development of 
instruction for graduates. 

Then, in 1847, a beginning was seriously made at Yale. A 
course, or group of courses, was established, to provide advanced 
instruction in “ mathematical science, physical science and its ap- 
plication to the arts, metaphysics, philology, literature and _his- 
tory.” Though leading to the degree of bachelor of philosophy 
the courses were intended chiefly for graduates, of Yale or other 
colleges. They were gradually but steadily expanded, and soon 
separated into two groups, from one of which resulted the Sheffield 
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Scientific School, the other being continued as the courses in his- 
tory, philology, philosophy and mathematics. By 1860 these had 
been so fully developed that the college determined to provide for the 
degree of doctor of philosophy. The Catalogue for 1860-61 con- 
tains the following statement of this organization of the work for 
the degree—the first of its kind, so far as actually carried out— 
in the United States : 


It is required of candidates for the degree of doctor of philosophy, 
that they shall faithfully devote at least two years to a course of study 
selected from branches pursued in the Department of Philosophy and 
the Arts. The selection may be made from either or both sections, but 
must belong to at least two distinct departments of learning. All persons 
who have not previously received a degree furnishing evidence of ac- 
quaintance with the Greek and Latin languages, will be required before 
presenting themselves for the final examination for the doctor’s degree, 
to pass a satisfactory examination in those languages, or in some other 
studies (not included in their advanced course) which shall be accepted 
as an equivalent by the Faculty. The degree of Doctor of Philosophy 
will be conferred on all members of the Department who, having com- 
plied with the conditions above stated, shall pass a satisfactory final 
examination, and present a thesis giving evidence of high attainment in 
the branches they have pursued. Bachelors of Arts, Science and 
Philosophy will be admitted to the Scientific School as candidates for 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy without examination. Other per- 
sons may be admitted as candidates for the same degree on passing the 
examination required for the Bachelor’s degree. 


It is interesting to notice that the arrangements for this higher 
study and the advanced degree were made, not in connection with 
the college itself, but with the newly founded “ Scientific School ” ; 
it was very many years before the “ College” really took the grad- 
uate work into its bosom. The degree was given for the first time 
in 1861, to three persons, all graduates of Yale: Eugene Schuyler, 
James Morris Whiton, and Arthur Williams Wright. Instruc- 
tion of this kind was henceforth carried on without interruption, 
and some of the most noted men in America took part in it—among 
others Whitney, Woolsey, Salisbury, Porter and Silliman. 

Beginnings, but hardly more, of instruction for graduates were 
made at several other institutions; so at the University of Mich- 
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igan, where the degree of master of arts was first conferred after 
examination in 1859. A plan for graduate instruction formed at 
Columbia in 1854, though only partly carried out and not long in 
operation, was substantially followed in the thorough reorganiza- 
tion which, begun in 1880 with the establishment of the School 
of Political Science, was completed in 1890 and the two following 
years. The scheme of three separate schools of (1) philosophy 
and philology, (2) jurisprudence and history, and (3) mathe- 
matics and physical science, is reflected in the present organization 
of the “ non-professional” graduate faculties. These three fac- 
ulties alike prepare for the degree of doctor of philosophy; the 
differences in their regulations for the higher degrees affect chiefly 
minor details of administration, and the student may choose his 
work under two of them, or even all three, so that in effect they 
form one graduate school. The degree of doctor of philosophy 
was first awarded at Columbia in 1883. At first the regulations 
governing its acquisition were not very satisfactory; the Faculty 
of Political Science imposed and maintained fairly severe condi- 
tions, but in general the administration was lax. In 1890, with 
the reorganization of the institution as a whole, much stricter 
regulations were adopted. The number of degrees bestowed from 
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that time until the present shows remarkable variations. It is 
worth while also to note the varying proportions of recipients of 
the doctor’s degree whose first degrees had been taken at Columbia 
College. 

In spite of the fluctuations, the proportion of students who 
come from other institutions to Columbia for the higher work of 
non-professional character shows a steady and remarkable increase. 
Not since 1894 has the number of Columbia graduates among the 
Ph.D.’s equalled, or even approached, that of graduates of other 
institutions. At Harvard in 1903 twenty-five per cent. of the 
Ph.D. recipients had received their first degree at that university; 
at Yale thirty-nine per cent.; at Johns Hopkins eleven per cent.; 
and at Columbia ten per cent. 

At Harvard the attempts made since 1860 to attract graduate 
students had proved ineffective, the resident graduates numbering 
only five in 1868-9; but in 1872 a graduate department was 
formally organized, with extensive provision for instruction lead- 
ing to the degree of Ph.D., and also to that of doctor of science— 
a somewhat higher degree, requiring a full year of work beyond 
that required for the doctorate in philosophy. Twenty-eight stu- 
dents were enrolled the first year. In 1889-90 111 graduate stu- 
dents were reported as in attendance; and the “ department ” was 
in that year formally organized into a “ graduate school.” 

The Johns Hopkins University at Baltimore, opened in 1876, 
was founded with the intention of providing chiefly for graduate 
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instruction, which was organized under the form of a “ faculty of 
philosophy.” An undergraduate department was however estab- ; 
lished in connection with it; and only many years later the School | 


of Medicine was added. From the first the high standards set 
and the brilliancy of the men elected to teaching positions secured 
for the institution a powerful and extensive influence. Its founda- 
tion came at a time when the fashion of going to Germany for 
advanced work had been firmly established, and its officers of in- 
struction were almost without exception holders of German degrees, 
so that naturally German methods were followed in preference to 
others. The lack of college traditions, often sympathetically de- 
plored by critics of the Johns Hopkins, was in many ways an 
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actual benefit to the institution, as making easier the concentration 
of effort upon the training for strictly “ research-work” (much 
abused term!). It is still an open question whether the existence 
of an overshadowing undergraduate department does not exercise 
a distinctly unfavorable influence upon a graduate school, by con- 
fusing the methods of work (since it very rarely happens that the 
same men do not instruct in both the undergraduate and the grad- 
uate schools) and by unduly stimulating the narrower, pettier form 
of college patriotism which has brought so many evils in its train. 
No American university of any size, however, has yet found it 
possible to exist without such an underpinning. The writer of 
this may be permitted to quote verbatim from his monograph on 
The American University published in 1899: 


That this addition [i. ¢., of graduate schools] to our educational 
system was in general made in connection with existing institutions 
has been on the whole a great advantage to us. Great libraries, labora- 
tories and museums, such as are necessary to a university, cannot be 
created at once, even with adequate endowments. Until the principle 
of American government is changed it will not be possible to create 
state institutions exclusively devoted to the highest education; nor, 
under the political conditions of the United States, is it desirable. The 
number of men thoroughly competent to organize and administer a 
great university is very small indeed; the best commercial or political 
organizer often fails most signally in this field. For this very reason, 
probably, the experiment has not yet been possible on a scale large 
enough to afford a real test. 


The creation or introduction of a new degree in the United 
States seemed to a great number of the smaller colleges and self- 
styled universities of the country an opportunity for self-advertise- 
ment much too good to be lost. The older degrees had become 
demonetized, so to speak, by their use as empty compliments ; there 
was no provision made in the United States for earning the degree 
of doctor of laws or doctor of divinity in course, and so nothing 
that could well be taken as a standard of comparison. As it was 
too cumbersome (and often plainly undesirable for other reasons) 
to write after one’s D.D. or LL.D. the full or even the abbreviated 
name of the institution which had bestowed it, the practical result 
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was that all such degrees, instead of conferring honor upon the 
recipient, were honorary only when honored by the individual who 
bore them. So far did this degradation of degrees go that it came 
to be regarded as a sort of humiliation to an elderly clergyman that 
he had not D.D. or S.T.D. after his name. Of course the larger 
‘and more reputable institutions have generally been careful in the 
award of such degrees, but the smaller ones (unfortunately not 
always the smailer ones only) have continued to scatter them broad- 
cast. For ubvious reasons the degree of M.D. was not often given 
honoris causa. The terms on which it was obtainable often rendered 
it little if anything more than an honorary degree, but there were 
at least some requirements of study to be fulfilled in almost every 
chartered institution which bestowed it. The fact that possession 
of the degree entitled the holder to practice medicine undoubtedly 
saved it from the complete degradation of the other doctorates. 
The new degree of doctor of philosophy, however, when introduced 
into this country, was established as a reward for very definite and 
severe work, and was universally recognized as an importation 
from Germany, the land towards which the eyes of educational 
reformers were longingly turned even before the middle of the nine- 
teenth century. This gave it a prestige from the first; and not 
unnaturally, in a land where obliging legislatures give to educa- 
tional institutions the charter-right or added privilege of conferring 
any academic degree whatever, it was counterfeited almost from the 
beginning. Within twenty years from the first award of the degree 
at Yale the American Philological Association found it necessary 
to protest emphatically against the abuse, and the Federation of 
Graduate Clubs in 1896 uttered a dignified but forcible denunciation 
of such prostitution of the degree; while for years past the Educa- 
tional Review has carried on a vigorous campaign against the prac- 
tice, mercilessly exposing the bare-faced offers made by some ob- 
scure institutions to enroll persons on their “ Alumni list,” with 
the rank of Ph.D., for a moderate consideration only. The follow- 
ing table, derived from the reports of the United States Commis- 
sioner of Education, will give an idea of the prevalence of the 
practice, unhappily not yet entirely checked : 
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Number of Ph.D. . 
Granted ais the United 1873 | "84 | "89 | ’94 | 95 | '96 | ’97 | "98 | ’99 | '0o 
tes. 


On examination 25 | 28| 121 | 233 | 234| 239 | 227) 304/ 325 | 342 


Honorary 17 50| 3 34 30| 15] 11 23 
Proportion of honorary * ” 


to regular degrees in 
per cent. 68 | 128| 41| 14] 15] 9.5) 13] 5! 351 7] 10 


The worst offenders have been the smaller denominational col- 


leges in the west and southwest. In 1901, for instance, the worst 
of recent years, Santa Clara College, Cal., gave seven such honorary 
Ph.D. degrees, and the American University of Harriman, Tenn., 
gave nine. Neither in 1901 nor in 1902 did any one of the institu- 
tions that gave the degree on examination bestow it as an honorary 
degree. The conditions, however, are not on careful scrutiny found 
to be as favorable as this statement would seem to imply. Many of 
the institutions which claim to award the degree for work actually 
performed advertise conditions so absurdly lax that the degree is 
in fact no better than an honorary or rather a gratuitous one. One 
institution, which grants it for a very moderate amount of rather 
elementary reading done in absentia (terms on application) makes 
the requirement that the examination to be taken must be held 
“in the presence of a clergyman.” 

During the five years from 1898 to 1903 only the following 
universities have created more than ten doctors of philosophy in 
any one year: 
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1899-1900 I900-I90X I90I-1902 1902-1903 
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Merely from the absence of any institution from this list no 
conclusion could properly be drawn as to the advantages for higher 
work offered by that institution or the severity of its requirements 
for the degree. Severity of requirement is of itself little or no bar 
to a large attendance of graduate students—rather the contrary. 
The degree from one of the more famous universities is so good an 
asset to the young scholar that the attainment of it is felt to be 
worth any sacrifice, pecuniary or other, that he can make. The 
smallness of the number of Ph.D. degrees created by some of our 
best known universities must be explained from other causes. Bryn 
Mawr College, for instance, has not in any one of these five years 
granted more than three doctorates; yet the opportunities for ad- 
vanced work there are excellent, and the standard maintained is 
quite as high as anywhere in this country. 

In general, the universities situated in or near large cities will 
always draw the most graduate students. Probably great fluctua- 
tions from year to year in the number of persons admitted to this 
degree will always be observed. The time to be spent in study for 
it can not be estimated accurately in advance; the candidate must 
finish certain pieces of work before coming up, and his special in- 
vestigations may be prolonged a good while, perhaps a year or 
more, beyond the expected time, so that in one year a larger, in the 
next a much smaller number may finish their work and take the 
degree, though the total number of graduate students remain nearly 
stationary. The growing habit of migration of graduate students 
from one university to another during their work for the doctor’s 
degree must also be taken into account. This is a practice which 
ought to be much more prevalent in the United States than it is; it 
will surely become commoner in proportion as the various uni- 
versities come into closer agreement in their requirements for the 
degree. A graduate student should, so far as his peculiar condi- 
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tions allow, seek the instruction of the man most eminent as investi- 
gator and teacher in the line of work chosen by that student, for 
at least a part of his course; but particular causes may make it 
very desirable that he take his degree elsewhere. At universities 
like Harvard and Yale, where the undergraduate colleges are of 
enormous size, and college patriotism peculiarly strong, it is only 
natural that the young graduate should prefer to remain for his 
graduate work as well; but even here the tendency to seek other 
universities for at least some of the advanced work is growing 
stronger, and ought to be encouraged. Some years ago a Harvard 
professor, in speaking on this question, said with evident pride that 
Harvard had always encouraged migration—in her own direction. 
All universities do that ; it would have been a greater compliment to 
his alma mater if he had shown that she encouraged migration from 
Harvard as well. But perhaps that is too much to expect of any 
American university for a long time to come. 

In the matter of requirements for the degree the leading Ameri- 
can universities do not differ greatly, at least not in essentials. 
The requirement of a bachelor’s degree from a reputable institu- 
tion, or its full equivalent in academic training, as a prerequisite for 
admission to study for this degree is practically everywhere de- 
manded. Columbia is particularly careful in this respect, referring 
all doubtful cases to a standing committee of the University Council. 
That there is a good deal of difference in the rigidity with which 
the nominal requirements are enforced is, however, patent to the 
eareful observer. The length of time to be spent as a graduate 
in study also shows some variations; in general three years are 
demanded, though in some places, as at Columbia, a minimum of 
two is prescribed, but it is made practically impossible for any but 
the phenomenal student to satisfy the requirements in less than 
three. The form in which the regulations are stated sometimes 
seems to imply greater differences than really exist. For ex- 
ample, while most of the universities demand three “ subjects ” 
at examination, Harvard demands only one; but the word subject 
is there used in a much wider sense than elsewhere, one subject 
sometimes covering as wide a range as two or even three closely 
related subjects at other institutions. Columbia seems to have 
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gone furthest in exact specification of the allowable subjects, rec- 
ognizing in the Faculty of Philosophy (philosophy, psychology, an- 
thropology, the literary and philological subjects, but not history, 
political science or natural science) no less than fifteen different 
major and thirty-three minor subjects. The liberty of choice is 
of course restricted in various ways, to secure a combination of 
homogeneous subjects. The disadvantages of the Harvard system 
lie in its inflexibility, which sometimes makes it extremely difficult 
for a student to form combinations of subjects germane to each 
other but technically in different divisions, unless he greatly over- 
burdens himself with work, and in the undue prominence given 
to written examinations. Everywhere at the better equipped 
universities the presentation of an acceptable dissertation is made 
the indispensable preliminary to taking the degree; in most places 
the examinations may not be taken until the dissertation is accepted. 
Concerning the examination itself, however, there is still much 
diversity. A paper on “The examination for the degree of 
Ph.D.” was presented by Professor Magie of Princeton at the 
meeting of the Association of American Universities in 1901 (re- 
printed in the Educational Review, Vol. XXII), in which the writer 
shows with great clearness and force that the oral examination, 
before the whole faculty under which the candidate has studied, 
or a considerable part of it, is much the fairest and most satisfactory 
way of determining whether he has had the training rightly to be 
demanded of a doctor of philosophy, and has properly profited by 
it. Columbia has held from the first to this requirement, though 
with some variations of practice in detail among the three faculties. 
The dissertation is supposed to embody a considerable amount of 
independent research, and to be a serviceable contribution to the 
knowledge of the subject. 

No great degree of uniformity in the requirement of printing 
the dissertation at the candidate’s expense has, unfortunately, yet 
been reached. Some universities demand the presentation of a 
considerable number of printed copies to the university library, for 
purposes of exchange with other libraries. The question of the 
requirement of printing was discussed at some length at the meeting 
of the Association of American Universities in 1902, but no definite 
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agreement was reached. The advantages of the requirement would 
seem to need no demonstration: it serves as a check on institutions 
where a tendency to accept inferior work may show itself, it stimu- 
lates the candidates to more thorough and exact work and dis- 
courages prolixity, and it makes possible the distribution of the 
dissertations in places where they will be available for reference 
by other advanced students. The objections sometimes heard (that 
it involves the candidate in needless expense, that it encourages 
precocity by helping the young scholar to rush incontinently into 
print, etc.) seem insignificant in comparison with the apparent ad- 
vantages. Here too Columbia’s practice has been unvarying from 
the beginning, and no voices have been raised against its wisdom. 
It would be interesting and probably very instructive to make 
careful comparison between say twenty-five dissertations produced 
under the requirement of printing and the same number taken 
from institutions where the printing is not demanded. 

The proportion of doctor’s degrees to the total number of grad- 
uate students at any one university is of course small, and will 
always vary from year to year. The great majority of graduate 
students do not expect to go beyond the master’s degree. For 
1902-03 the figures for Columbia, Harvard, Johns Hopkins and 
Yale were as follows: 
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Similarly, the proportion of candidates furnished by the dif- 
ferent departments varies very greatly. In the first years of this 
degree in America the preponderance of candidates in linguistic, 
particularly in classical, subjects was very marked. With the 
rapid development of natural science, however, and of the historical 
and economic sciences, the linguistic departments have long since 
been outstripped. The opportunities for original research in natural 
science, where experiment plays so large a part, are of course much 
greater than in the older departments of learning, and students can 
be set at that sort of work at relatively a much earlier stage of their 
training. 
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The question is often asked nowadays: Does the German degree 
still hold its preeminent place of a score of years ago, or has the 
American degree come to be of equal value? The question must 
be answered differently for almost every case that is considered, 
and it is yet too soon for a generalization of any great value. The 
German degrees vary very greatly among themselves in difficulty 
of attainment, though much less so than those of this country. 
For many years the degree in philosophy has been thought hardest 
of attainment at Berlin, and many students, German as well as 
American, who have done practically all their work at Berlin have 
gone elsewhere for the degree, partly because of the difficulty of 
the requirements and partly also because of the expense. At some 
of the smaller German universities degrees in philosophy could be 
taken, up to a few years ago, on rather exiguous terms. Americans 
who have taken their degrees in Germany, even at one of the more 
noted and exacting universities, are sometimes heard to speak 
slightingly of the demands made upon them there, forgetting that 
for many years most of the German university authorities were 
notably complaisant towards our countrymen, accepting and gradu- 
ating them on terms impossible for Germans to secure. Of late 
years the requirements have been enforced more impartially. The 
Johns Hopkins doctorate has from the first been about as difficult 
of achievement as any German degree, except perhaps those of 
Berlin and Bonn; and the same is now true of possibly half a 
dozen universities in this country. 

All in all, the history of the development of this degree in the 
United States is one of the most striking indications to be found 
anywhere in the field of educational effort of the intense desire for 
advancement and improvement characteristic of the enlightened 
American. How seriously the attempt has been made, and how 
courageously persisted in, to get the best in the world of science, 
becomes vividly clear when one contemplates in comparison the 
slight success that has so far attended the efforts to establish “ re- 
search degrees ” at the English universities. 

EDWARD DELAVAN PERRY 
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THE GROWTH OF COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
1754-1904 


N examining a graphic presentation of the growth of the student 
body since the founding of Kings College one hundred and fifty 
years ago, we notice in addition to several ordinary mounds and 
depressions two periods that seem to mark important turning points, 
one falling approximately in the year 1860 and the other coming 
about forty years later. Investigation discloses the fact that in both 
cases the reasons for the unusual increase were identical, namely, 
the establishment of additional faculties or admission of new cor- 
porations on the one hand and removal to new grounds on the other. 
In 1857 the College was removed from its first site to Madison 
Avenue and 49th Street ; just forty years later in 1897 the removal 
of the University to Morningside Heights was effected. The 
School of Law was established in 1858 and the College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons became the medical department of Columbia 
College in 1860. About forty years later Teachers College (in 
1899) and Barnard College (in 1900) became by agreement parts 
of the University. A few figures will illustrate the sudden develop- 
ment in the enrolment referred to above in general terms. In 
1856, the year before the removal to 49th Street, there were 147 
students in the College, five years later there were 531, showing an 
increase during that time of 260 per cent.; in 1896, the last year 
in which the College was located at 49th Street, there were 1878 
students enrolled while in 1901 there were 3761, showing an in- 
crease of almost exactly 100 per cent. During no other similar 
five-year period in the history of the University do we find such a 
remarkable development. 

In tracing the growth of the student body in greater detail on 
the basis of the accompanying chart, we notice that up to the time 
of the Revolution the student body remained small and no fluctua- 
tions worth mentioning occurred. The first president of Kings 
College, the Rev. Samuel Johnson, as is well known, was at first 
its sole instructor and the class which first assembled on July 17, 
1754, in the school house of Trinity Church comprised nine stu- 
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dents, three of whom, the records tell us, severed their connection 
with the newly established seat of learning before the year was 
completed. The founding of a medical faculty in 1767 does not 
seem to have materially affected the enrolment, for the largest 
number of students attending Kings College at any time before the 
Revolution was 18 (in 1772). During the war academic exercises 
were suspended and they were not resumed until 1784, when the 
title of Kings College was changed to Columbia College. The 
medical faculty was not reestablished until 1792 and the number of 
students under this faculty remained small, until in 1813 the school 
was merged in the College of Physicians and Surgeons, which had 
been chartered in 1807 and had graduated its first class in 1811. 
The enrolment in the College proper also remained small until the 
beginning of the new century, when for the the first time it ex- 
ceeded 100. From a purely numerical standpoint little progress 
was made during the first half of the 19th century. The attend- 
ance seldom exceeded 125, but from the time of the removal to the 
49th Street site in 1857 up to the present there has been a constant 
numerical growth of the student body, which has suffered but few 
interruptions and those have been of little moment. During the 
progress of the Civil War the development of the University does 
not seem to have been retarded to any considerable extent, in fact 
the School of Mines was established before the close of the war (in 
1864), but soon after the war a period of arrested development set 
in which affected the attendance, there being just as many students 
(795) in 1871 as there were in 1866. The following decade is 
characterized by considerable progress, its close being marked by 
the establishment of the Faculty of Political Science in 1880 and 
of the Department of Architecture in 1881. The course of col- 
legiate study for women, which was established in 1883, was dis- 
continued six years later and became Barnard College; the number 
of women students however, was not large enough to influence the 
total figures materially. In the five-year period from 1881 to 
1886 we notice a decrease in the number of students in all the 
faculties, resulting consequently in a slight decrease in the total 
enrolment. The graduate faculties of Philosophy and Pure Sci- 
ence were established in 1890 and 1892 respectively and the former 
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especially has contributed more than its share to the general in- 
crease in enrolment during the last decade. The consolidation with 
Teachers College and Barnard College as well as the removal to 
Morningside Heights and the part these factors played in the de- 
velopment of the University from the standpoint of student enrol- 
ment have been referred to above. The first Summer Session was 
held in 1900; the growth of this sphere of University activity has 
been marvelously rapid, having exceeded all anticipations. The 
following figures giving the total enrolment (exclusive of extension 
students) for the last twelve years will convey a more accurate idea 
of the recent growth of the University than the chart can give: 


1892 1570 1896 1878 1900 3207 
1893 1640 1897 1946 I90I 3761 
1894 1804 1898 2191 1902 4234 
1895 1942 1899 2610 1903 4507 


This year according to the latest figures the total has risen to 
4709, the details being shown in the table on the following page. 

Having thus traced the growth of the entire student body, let 
us turn to the different faculties and briefly examine their separate 
development. We have seen how the College received an impetus 
by the removal to the 49th Street site, and the result was that for 
several years just previous to 1863 the attendance aggregated over 
200. In the following year, however, the effects of the Civil War 
began to make themselves felt, and a steady decline set in which 
continued throughout the entire decade. It was not until 1874 
that a new era of progress was ushered in, which culminated eight 
years later in a maximum attendance of almost 300. In 1882 the 
enrolment figures began to diminish again and the decline was not 
checked until 1887. It required four years to overcome the in- 
fluence of this set back, so that in 1892 the number of students in 
the College was virtually identical with the enrolment ten years 
before. In 1893 the attendance exceeded 300 but the two following 
years showed another decline. The year 1895 marks a turning 
point in the growth of the College, viewed at least from a contem- 
porary standpoint, for from 1895 on the number of students in the 
College has increased slowly but steadily, the 400 mark being 
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REGISTRATION AT COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY IN ALL FACULTIES, DURING THE ACADEMIC 
YEAR 1903-1904 


Columbia College. 


Total undergraduates. 


Faculty of Political Science 
Faculty of Philosophy. 
Faculty of Pure Science 
Total non-professional ) , 
graduate students 


Faculty of Applied Science. 
Faculty of Law 

Faculty of Medicine 
Teachers College 


Total professional students. 


Deduct double registration ¢ 
Net total 


Summer Session 1903 
Grand net total ¢ 
Teachers College extension students 


* The total 692 does not include 143 college graduates studying under the 
professional faculties of Law, Medicine, and Applied Science, who are also 
candidates for the degree of A.M. or Ph.D. 

+ The 1096 are distributed as follows: 17 students in Columbia University 
(11 men and 6 women), and 79 in Barnard College are also enrolled in Teachers 
College as candidates for a professional diploma; 100 Teachers College students 
(34 Ph.D., 66 A.M.) are enrolled in the graduate faculties as candidates for the 
higher degrees. 

t¢ Excluding 181 Summer Session students of 1903 who returned for work at 
the University during the academic year 1903-1904. 


passed in 1899 and the 500 mark in the present year. The academic 
department of Columbia is smaller than that of either Harvard, 
Yale or Princeton, but larger than that of Cornell and the University 
of Pennsylvania and the majority of the so-called “ small colleges.” 

The early history of the Faculty of Medicine has been outlined 
above. During the period of the Civil War and for two years 
afterwards the growth of the medical faculty was marked, but in 
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1867 when the attendance had reached over 500 the effects of the 
war seem to have become manifest and a decline began. In these 
early years the medical course could be completed in two years of 
five months each. In 1870 an improvement set in and up to 1881, 
when over 550 students were enrolled, the progress was fairly con- 
stant. A brief period of decline lasted until 1885, but during the 
next three years the enrolment rose rapidly until in 1888 there were 
about 800 students. In the fall of that year the old two-year course 
was changed to three years and in consequence the enrolment fell 
off considerably during the next few years. The formal consolida- 
tion with the University in 1891 checked this decline and as a 
direct result of the consolidation a remarkable growth set in, so 
that the attendance in 1895 had reached the high point it occupied 
in 1888. In the fall of 1894 the four-year requirement was carried 
into effect, but during the first year this exerted no marked influence 
on the number of students. There were 222 students in the first- 
year class under the new curriculum against 276 in the last first- 
year class under the old three-year requirement. This was not as 
great a falling off as might have been expected, but the course re- 
quirements were made more stringent at the same time, as a result 
of which large numbers came to be dropped by the wayside. The 
temporary decline in the enrolment due to the lengthened course 
brings us to the year 1897, when the effect was overcome and a 
healthy growth set in which reached its maximum in 1902, when 
the student body numbered 809. Since then the requirements for 
admission have been raised considerably and as a result of the 
higher preliminary standards as well as of other causes, such as the 
increased cost of tuition, overcrowding of the medical profession, 
etc., there has been a slight falling off between 1902 and 1904, which 
is but a reflection of the general decrease in the number of medical 
students in institutions all over the country. The College of 
Physicians and Surgeons has been for several years and is still the 
largest medical school in America. 

In the School of Law fluctuations in enrolment have not been 
as marked as they were in medicine. In the first place the war 
had little effect upon the attendance, the year 1867 being the only 
one which shows a loss from the establishment of the School in 
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1858 up to the year 1876, when the enrolment had reached 573, 
the largest attendance in the entire history of the Law School. 
During the following decade we note a gradual decline with an 
occasional gain, but in 1886 matters began to show a decided im- 
provement and in 1890 the enrolment again exceeded 500. In this 
year the curriculum was lengthened to three years and numerous 
other important changes were instituted in the school. As a result 
the attendance fell off considerably during the next few years, but 
in 1894 the tide was turned and a steady development set in which 
culminated last year in an enrolment of 461. In the fall of 1903 
the baccalaureate degree was for the first time demanded for en-, 
trance and in consequence the numerical growth has suffered. 
There are, however, 130 students in the first-year class this year, 
and undoubtedly the advanced requirements for admission will 
finally result in a considerable increase in enrolment. This has been 
the history of the development at Harvard, one of the two or three 
other universities requiring the baccalaureate degree as a pre- 
requisite for entrance, and there is no reason to suppose that Har- 
vard’s experience should not repeat itself at Columbia. Harvard 
introduced the requirement several years ago and has now almost 
750 students enrolled in its law school, Michigan leading the uni- 
versities in this department with over 800 students of whom, how- 
ever, only a very small percentage are college graduates. 

In the Faculty of Applied Science the growth on the whole has 
been so devoid of irregularity and interruption, that there is little 
to be said. The “ School of Mines ” enjoys an international repu- 
tation and attracts students from every quarter of the globe. A 
few years after the war a slight falling off in the number of stu- 
dents in the School of Mines was noticeable, but after 1870 the 
attendance increased rapidly for an entire decade. The decade 
from 1880-1890 marks a period of stagnation in the numerical 
development of the school, in spite of the fact that the Department 
of Architecture was established in 1881. However, the succeeding 
decade, from 1890 to 1900, was one of marked progress, the only 
interruption in the growth occurring in 1896, when there was a 
slight decline. The Department of Electricity was established in 
1891 and while not the largest engineering department as far as 
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attendance is concerned, has graduated more men (197) during 
the past ten years than any of the other branches of the School of 
Engineering. In 1890 there were 266 students enrolled altogether 
and in 1900 the number had increased to 491. Since then the 
increase has been even more marked, there being 740 students en- 
rolled this year. In 1902 the Department of Architecture was 
separated from the Faculty of Applied Science, Music at the same 
time being set off from the Faculty of Philosophy. These two 
departments were merged into “ Fine Arts”; but inasmuch as no 
actual faculty of Fine Arts has yet been established, the architectural 
students have been included under Applied Science. The following 
table giving the figures for the present year explains the distribu- 
tion of the students in the different departments: 
Year 
1904 First Second Third Fourth Grad. 
Architecture 19 a1 14 
Chemistry 11 14 3 
Civil Engineering 34 30 22 
Electrical Engineering 43 47 27 
Mechanical Engineering 27 38 16 
Metallurgy 2 4 I 
Mining Engineering 39 73 & 
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In no branch of the University’s work has the gain in enrolment 
during the past decade been more marked than in the graduate 
faculties of Political Science (founded in 1880), Philosophy (es- 
tablished in 1890), and Pure Science (organized in 1892). The 
Faculty of Political Science conferred the degree of Bachelor of 
Philosophy in addition to the higher degrees until 1895. The fol- 
lowing year there was a decrease in the number of students in 
attendance on the faculty, but since 1896 there has been a numerical 
growth culminating in 152 students in 1904. The Faculty of 
Philosophy furnishes perhaps the most striking example of un- 
checked development we have thus far examined. Beginning with 
less than 50 students, it has exhibited an increase in every single 
year of its existence—standing alone among the corporation fac- 

* The graduate students in chemistry register under the Faculty of Pure Science. 


If they were included in the table, it would raise the chemistry figures to 62 and the 
total to 766. 
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ulties in this respect—until in 1904 its enrolment had reached 410. 
In Pure Science the growth has not been quite as rapid nor has it 
been altogether consecutive, but during the last year or two greater 
advances have been made, 107 students being enrolled in this faculty 
in 1904. The total attendance on the post-graduate faculties of 
Political Science, Philosophy and Pure Science in 1904, inclusive 
of 23 auditors, but exclusive of the graduate students under the 
Faculty of Applied Science, who in accordance with recent legis- 
lation are to register hereafter under Pure Science, amounted to 
692, which gives to Columbia by far the largest graduate school in 
the country, the registration at the University of Chicago, at Har- 
vard, and at Yale being several hundred below the Columbia figures. 

The Summer Session, which was first instituted in 1900 and 
which during its brief existence has so thoroughly demonstrated the 
wisdom of its foundation, has more than doubled its number of 
students in four years. There were 417 students in attendance at 
the first session; in 1901 there were 579; in 1902, 643, and last 
year there were 1001, including 53 students in medicine and 8 
new students in applied science. An even more striking idea of 
the development of the Summer Session is conveyed by the multi- 
plication of the courses, of which there were 28 given in 1900, while 
no less than 141 will be offered in 1904. 

It is only such a short time ago that Teachers College and Bar- 
nard College became officially parts of the University, namely, five 
and four years respectively, that the story of the growth of these 
allied institutions is naturally a brief one. In both we notice a 
steady increase in attendance, more marked in the case of the former 
institution. The figures giving only the primary enrolment for 
both colleges are rather misleading, especially in the case of Teachers 
College, inasmuch as a considerable number of students whose 
primary registration falls in a different corporation attends courses 
both in Teachers College and Barnard College. However, count- 
ing only the primary enrolment, we find that Teachers College, 
including candidates for diplomas from the two other corporations, 
has grown from 391 students in 1900 to 688 in 1904, and Barnard 
College from 301 students in 1901 to 403 in 1904. 

The number of degrees granted by the University since its 
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foundation also constitutes an interesting subject of investigation, 
but as we might expect, the numerical development, speaking 
broadly, coincides with the increase in the general enrolment. The 
growth during the past few years has been exceedingly rapid. In 
1899 the number of degrees granted had reached 502, but at the 
last Commencement no less than 868 degrees and diplomas were 
conferred upon 795 individuals. Since the founding of Kings 
College in 1754, altogether 17,360 degrees have been conferred 
upon 16,315 individuals, the degrees being distributed as follows: 


Graduates in Arts (Columbia College) 

Graduates in Arts (Barnard College).............eceeeee++ 204 
Graduates in Teachers College (B.S.).........ccceeeeeeeees 58 
Graduates in Medicine 4,993 
Graduates in Law 4,608 
Graduates in Applied Science 1,562 
Graduates in Political Science 186 
University Graduates (A.M., LL.M., Ph.D.)............++++ 1,250 
Honorary Graduates 605 


17,360 
1,045 


In connection with the question of degrees it may be worth 
while to mention that last year about 40 per cent. of the students 
in the corporation already held the first degree. Almost half of 
these were in the graduate faculties, the remainder being found 
chiefly in the professional schools of law and medicine. In 1904 
66 per cent. of the students in the Faculty of Law held first degrees, 
40 per cent. in Medicine, 16 per cent. in Applied Science, and 27 
per cent. in Teachers College. 

Columbia University has been looked upon by many as an 
institution that draws. its student clientele almost entirely from the 
city of New York and vicinity. This impression, however, is 
quite erroneous ; while it may have applied fifty years ago, it is no 
longer true. In 1850, to be sure, the permanent residences of the 
students included only four states, 102 students coming from New 
York, 5 from New Jersey, 3 from Connecticut and 1 from North 
Carolina. If we examine the geographical distribution ten years 
later, we shall find 21 states and the District of Columbia repre- 
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sented, only 2 students, however, hailing from west of the Missis- 
sippi river, namely from California. This change of course was 
due to the introduction of the professional faculties of law and 
medicine. In the succeeding decades we note a general increase, 
4 states west of the Mississippi river being represented in 1870 and 
6 in 1880. By 1890 almost every state in the Union sent students 
to Columbia University and 22 students came from foreign countries. 
At the present day every state and territory (including Alaska) 
in the Union furnishes students to the University, and during the 
past year there were 8 from Puerto Rico and 85 from foreign 
countries. Of course the majority of the students from the states 
outside of New York are found in the professional and post-grad- 
uate faculties, nevertheless in 1903 the students in Columbia Col- 
lege came from 22 different states. During the past few years 
there has been no marked increase in the percentage of students in 
the University registering from localities outside of New York 
City. The ratio of New York City students to out-of-town stu- 
dents does not seem to have been materially affected by the re- 
moval to the new site, a fact largely, though not entirely due, no 
doubt, to the absence of dormitories. During the last few years 
the proportion of New York City students has been a little over 
half. 

The growth in the number of officers has been just as marked 
as the increase in the number of students. There are this year 524 
persons on the teaching staff of the University, the ratio of instruc- 
tor to students being unusually large, namely one instructor for 
every seven to eight students. 

With the erection of new buildings and the consequent im- 
provement in the facilities now offered by the University, the en- 
rolment should show a healthy increase for some years to come. 
Increased requirements in the professional schools tend to lower 
the figures for the time being, but the decrease due to these causes 
will be offset by a corresponding increase in the graduate faculties 
and the allied institutions. Now that the College of Pharmacy 
has become a part of the University, the figures will receive a 
further impetus, and it will not be many years before the enrolment 
at Columbia University will exceed 5,000 students, excluding the 
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extension students, who this year number 1590. Mere numbers 
are not necessarily a criterion of general excellence, at the same 
time they do signify something if they are combined with high 
standards, and so long as Columbia University continues to set 
such standards the growth of the University is assured. 

RupotF Tomso, JR. 


COLUMBIA AT THE ST. LOUIS EXPOSITION 


N the Paris Exposition of 1900, education was made the first 
group of the classification, in accordance with the theory that 
education was the source of all progress. The St. Louis Exposi- 
tion has followed this precedent, but has gone a step further and 
made education the keynote of the entire exhibit classification. It 
is the first exposition ever held in which a separate building has 
been assigned to education. The Palace of Education is in the 
very center of the exposition activities, bordering upon the court of 
honor and upon the main transverse roadway. It covers an area 
of about five acres and its classic lines render it one of the most 
beautiful buildings in the Exposition. 

The greater part of the large central court of this building has 
been assigned to colleges and universities, the European universities 
being ranged on one side and the American on the other-side of a 
broad main aisle which runs through the entire building. Facing 
this aisle, and sharing with Harvard the most prominent location 
in its class, is the exhibit of Columbia University. It is housed 
in a pavilion of classic architecture, designed by Messrs. McKim, 
Mead & White, and built of staff and plaster. Three of its 
facades face on aisles, affording three entrances to the exhibit. 
Each entrance is surmounted by a pediment containing a head of 
Minerva over a panel on which is the inscription, “ Columbia Uni- 
versity in the City of New York,” the whole supported by fluted 
Ionic columns and flanked by panels framing seals of the College 
modelled in bas-relief. The pavilion covers an area of over eleven 
hundred square feet, and it is of interest to note that this is more 
than one fourth as much as the space allotted for all educational 
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exhibits at the Pan-American Exposition. The entire exterior and 
the heavy cornice and pilasters in the interior of the structure are 
finished in an ivory tint. The inside wall surfaces are covered with 
material of a soft light green color, the cases and furniture being 
of antique oak. Care has been taken to make the physical part of 
the exhibit form a harmonious and dignified whole. 

The machinery of any educational exhibit is necessarily limited, 
and must consist in general of charts, photographs, printed matter, 
maps, models, apparatus and specimens; and our exhibit does not 
depart from this general rule. In the center of the room is a 
plaster model of the Library Building. At the right as one enters 
from the main aisle is the attendant’s desk and book shelving con- 
taining the bibliographical collections. To the left are leaf-cabinets 
and a comfortable settee commanding a view of the entire exhibit. 
Along the opposite end of the pavilion and extending around both 
sides as far as the entrances from the side aisles are more leaf- 
cabinets and glass-cases containing interesting photographs of the 
exteriors and interiors of our buildings, floor-plans, charts show- 
ing the arrangement and scope of courses, diagrams of statistics 
showing the physical and academic development of the University, 
specimens of work done in the technical departments and apparatus 
used in the Department of Mining. Rising above them and com- 
manding the entrances is a half-size model of the statue of Alma 
Mater loaned to the exhibit by Mr. Daniel C. French. Between this 
statue and the model of the Library is a long flat case containing 
the radium exhibit of the Department of Physics. The wall spaces 
over the leaf cabinets and book shelves will be hung with enlarged 
photographs showing the exteriors of our various buildings, singly 
and in groups, and large colored perspectives showing the proposed 
architectural development of South Field and a study of the de- 
velopment of the Milbank Quadrangle, treated as the west facade 
of the University group of buildings. 

As it is imposible to do justice to the work and equipment of 
the entire University within the limits of an exhibit of this kind, 
it has seemed wise to concentrate attention upon a few departments 
which for obvious reasons will be of special interest in the territory 
most directly influenced by the Exposition. The School of Mines 
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and the departments having a close relation to it have therefore 
been given special prominence. The Department of Mining will 
exhibit a number of photographs illustrating its equipment, in- 
cluding photographs of the glass models of mines in the museum 
and a series of photographs taken in the ore-dressing laboratories, 
illustrating the work required of the students and showing the class 
engaged in various experiments. It will exhibit also a series of 
underground flashlight photographs taken in the Summer School 
of Practical Mining at Aspen, Colorado, last year, showing students 
engaged in underground surveying, and studying the timbering and 
other underground constructions. Besides these photographs the 
Department of Mining will exhibit a model of the mine-workings 
of the Mahonoy and Shenandoah Anthracite Coal Basin, Penn- 
sylvania, which was made last year in the Department. The same 
department will also exhibit some special apparatus designed by 
Professor Munroe for the ore-dressing laboratories. 

The Department of Metallurgy, in addition to a number of 
photographs of the laboratory and museum of the department, will 
exhibit twenty photomicrographs made by a graduate student in 
his investigations into the properties of alloys, a subject of very 
live interest at the present time. 

The Mechanical, Electrical and Civil Engineering Departments 
will exhibit photographs taken in their respective laboratories, mu- 
seums and lecture rooms, showing the locomotive, engines, pumps, 
testing machines and electrical machinery used for experimental 
and research work. They will also show reports of students on 
their laboratory work, a collection of maps illustrating the work 
of the Summer School of Surveying, and a number of portfolios 
containing examples of the design work of the third and fourth 
year students. 

The Department of Astronomy will exhibit photographs illus- 
trating the work of civil engineering students in the Summer 
School of Geodesy, while the School of Chemistry will show a 
series of photographs of the laboratories and lecture rooms of the 
Department. 

The Department of Geology contributes a series of photographs 
illustrating the equipment and field work. The groups have been 
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taken of parties of students in Mining Engineering receiving in- 
struction in field-geology. Several sample reports and maps are 
shown also in wing-frames following the photographs. There are 
also photographs of the lecture rooms and laboratories showing 
students at work, and of the geological museums, showing models 
of mines and other specimens illustrative of the subject. 

While the work of the Department of Psychology will not be 
shown in this exhibit, the Department will be represented by two 
of its staff, who will be in charge of the government exhibit of 
psychology and anthropology. 

In view of the wide spread of scientific and popular interest 
which is being manifested in radium and radio-activity the De- 
partment of Physics will show such samples of pitchblend, uranenite, 
willemite, polonium, thorium, uranium and radium as have a partic- 
ular interest from their physical behavior or from their employ- 
ment in research carried on in this department. In addition to 
these the exhibit will contain a modification of the Crookes radi- 
ometer which is driven by the evolved heat of the radium, and 
also the small acting electroscope devised by Mr. Strutt and im- 
proved in these laboratories and a regular electrometer devised es- 
pecially for the measurement of relative radio-activity according 
to the usual method of determining the electrical conductivity which 
it imparts to the air. Drawings will make clear the operations 
of the apparatus and definitions and distinctions of the various 
“rays” such as kathode rays, X-rays, Becquerel rays, etc., as well 
as the characteristics of the alpha, beta, and gamma rays emitted 
from radium and included in the term “ Becquerel rays.” <A 
fluoroscope is so arranged that an observer who cares to devote a 
few moments to resting his eyes may see a large piece of willemite 
rendered fluorescent by the radiations from a nearby tube contain- 
ing radium bromide. A microscope will be so arranged as to 
enable a person to see the little flashes of light which are produced 
when the large positive ions (molecules) sent out by the radium 
strike upon zinc sulphide and make a miniature flash of light. The 
exhibit will also contain special aluminum tubes and holders for 
the therapeutic use of radium, utilizing the large percentage of 
radiations transmitted by aluminum, which is greater than in the 
case of glass. 
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A bibliographical exhibit of 350 volumes has been selected to 
illustrate the literary and publishing activity of the University and 
to indicate the resources of the University Library. The collection 
contains the entire publications of the Columbia University Press, 
consisting in all of forty-eight volumes and including a number of 
the serial studies edited by different departments of the University. 
It has furthermore the five volumes of the Columbia University 
Quarterly, published by the Press, and the series and journals issued 
under its auspices. The literary activity of the University is in addi- 
tion represented by sets and representative volumes of the various 
journals issued by the different departments, or under the direct 
editorial control of officers of the University. There are also illus- 
trative volumes of the many Contributions issued by the University 
from the various departments. The collection further contains 
the various official publications of the University to illustrate the 
methods and details of administration as a whole, and to indicate 
the scope and purpose of all schools and departments. 

The literary activity of the student body is represented by 
volumes of the Columbia Spectator (daily), the Columbia Literary 
Monthly, the Morningside (monthly), the Columbian (annual) and 
of song-books and other interesting Columbiana. 

The resources of the University Library are exemplified by the 
inclusion in the exhibit of volumes from many of the minor separate 
collections on all subjects, acquired both by gift and purchase, 
which it contains. There are in this manner, representative vol- 
umes from the Library of the Rev. Dr. Bristow of London, who 
bequeathed, in 1763, 1200 “ valuable, well-chosen and useful books,” 
from the law library of William Samuel Johnson, first President 
of Columbia College, from the John Jay Library, from the Phoenix 
Library, from the collection in Comparative Literature (Ex Dono 
Amici Litterarum), from the Oriental library of 14,000 volumes, 
of which 6,000 are Chinese, from the educational collection of 
14,000 volumes, from the Kant collection of 800 volumes, from 
the Goethe collection of 1,350 volumes, from the Dante collection 
of 500 volumes, from the great Avery Architectural Library of 
18,000 volumes, and from a number of other smaller collections 
and groups. An interesting part of the exhibit is a virtually com- 
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plete collection of the contributions to law literature by the present 
and past members of the Law Faculty of the University. 

The exhibit made by Barnard College consists in photographs 
of the grounds, buildings and rooms, architects’ floor-plans of the 
various buildings, a collection of publications, embracing on the one 
hand the official and administrative catalogues and circulars of in- 
formation, and on the other a series of the Mortarboard (annual) 
together with a file of the Bulletin (weekly). 

In addition to the statistics concerning its officers and students, 
included in the general University diagrams, the exhibit from 
Teachers College is divided into three portions, consisting of a 
collection of books, representing as completely as possible the publi- 
cations of the various officers of administration and instruction, a 
collection of specimens of work, representing typical accomplish- 
ments of students in the technical departments of Domestic Art, 
Fine Arts and Manual Training; and a series of one hundred and 
thirty wing-frame screen faces. These screens display circular 
diagrams representing the number and relation of subjects included 
in the different years of the one collegiate and nine professional 
courses of Teachers College, and of the various years of the Kinder- 
garten, Elementary, and High School courses in the College schools 
of observation and practice. In atldition to these diagrams, there 
is mounted on the screens a printed statement of the subject-matter 
presented in each department of the College, and in each grade and 
year of its schools. Along with these latter statements there are 
mounted selected photographs or actual specimens of the work of 
students. Similar specimens are mounted in connection with the 
photographs and statements of each of the grades and years of the 
schools. Photographs of interesting exteriors and interiors of the 
College buildings are also shown. 

A large number of interesting diagrams and charts have been 
prepared by the Registrar to illustrate the development of the 
University from the founding of Kings College in 1754 to the 
year 1903. The charts comprise graphic illustrations of the growth 
of the student body of the entire University, and also of the various 
faculties. Another set shows the growth in the total number of 
degrees granted by the University, special charts being taken up 
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with the graduate degrees of A.M. and Ph.D. and with the engi- 
neering degrees. Still another set of charts explains the per- 
centage of college graduates in the various professional schools. 
There is also a series of maps, upon which the number of students 
coming from each state is represented. Miscellaneous charts ex- 
plain the growth in the number of courses and seminars offered 
by the University, public lectures given through the University, 
etc., etc. 

An exhibit, educational or other, would never be entirely com- 
plete without some form of leaflet or pamphlet, couched in as 
attractive form as possible, which may be taken away as a suitable 
souvenir or circular of information for ready reference. Such a 
pamphlet has been prepared in the shape of a little picture-book of 
twenty-eight pages. An endeavor has been made to outline by 
means of half tone engravings and terse descriptive statements the 
scope of the work throughout the University, the facilities in labora- 
tory and lecture-room and the encouragements offered to student 
life. It contains thirty-two engravings of different views of the 
University buildings and grounds, including Teachers College, 
Barnard College, the College of Physicians and Surgeons and the 
College of Pharmacy, while four pages are devoted to short de- 
scriptive statements of the work covered by the various departments 
throughout the academic year. 

FREDERICK A. GOETZE 


BASKETBALL 


ASKETBALL in the short time of its existence has become 
the most important indoor athletic game, and there are prob- 

ably at this day as many organized basketball teams as there are 
teams of any other athletic game, even including baseball. When 
we consider that basketball was not invented until 1892, it is re- 
markable that the game should have attained such proportions in 
twelve years. Mr. J. Naismith, then an instructor in the Inter- 
national Young Men’s Christian Association Training School at 
Springfield, Mass., and now director of the gymnasium at the Uni- 
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versity of Kansas, is the inventor of basketball. It was felt by Mr. 
Naismith that an indoor game with some running and team play, 
such as we have in football, would be a valuable addition to the 
regular gymnasium work. The game was governed at the outset 
by essentially the same rules that are in practice today. The 
‘main difference between the original game and the game as played 
now were firstly, that a team was composed of nine players, sec- 
ondly, that it was permissible for a player to carry the ball by 
tossing it in the air or bouncing it on the floor, and thirdly, that a 
goal from the field counted one point the same as a goal from 
foul. Ordinary bushel-baskets were used for goals, hence the 
name basketball. It was soon found that eighteen players did 
not have sufficient room in small gymnasiums and the number was 
cut down first to seven on a side, and two years after the game had 
been invented the number was reduced to five. The rule permit- 
ting the player to advance the ball by dribbling was for a number of 
years the source of much contention; modifications of the rule were 
made every year, but without satisfactory results, and finally (in 
1902) this feature of the game was abolished. After a few years 
the method of scoring was changed, field goals being counted three 
points and goals from foul one point. A short time ago this 
rule was again modified by allowing only two points for a goal 
from the field. 

As basketball was invented by a teacher in the Young Men’s 
Christian Association Training School, it was played for several 
years almost exclusively in the Young Men’s Christian Association 
gymnasiums, where it had a phenomenal development. Other 
organizations soon learned of the advantages of the new game and 
adopted it. Athletic clubs and military organizations were the 
first to imitate the Young Men’s Christian Association. Yale was 
the first higher institution of learning to take up the game and play 
with outside organizations, and Yale’s lead was soon followed by 
Wesleyan, Williams, and some of the western colleges. But basket- 
ball was not generally adopted by college and university men until 
about 1898; and since that time the game has been introduced in 
practically all the gymnasiums in the country. Many of the large 
gymnasiums boast of as many as from six to twenty teams and the 
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game has more devotees than all other indoor athletic games com- 
bined. Because of the start that the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation athletes had in playing basketball, they were victorious over 
all other teams, representing colleges, athletic clubs and military 
companies, until about 1899 or Ig00. Since that time college 
teams have excelled in basketball, as they do'in all other branches 
of athletics. 

The tremendous popularity of basketball is due to three main 
causes. In the first place, the game is so simple that any one can 
take part in it and enjoy it from the beginning; this is not true of 
baseball, tennis or football. Secondly, the game is fascinating 
because of the great variety of plays, the large amount of activity 
it requires of the individual, and the opportunities it offers for 
exercising skill in-passing, catching and throwing. Thirdly, there 
is not a more spectacular game than basketball; the rules prohibit- 
ing mass plays and tackling keep the game open, there are endless 
opportunities for brilliant individual playing as well as for exciting 
team-work in passing. The popularity of the game in some local- 
ities has been remarkable. There are many small cities in New 
England where a basketball game between the local team and a 
visiting team arouses so much enthusiasm that no other entertain- 
ments or social events are planned for the same evening. This 
very great popularity does not usually extend to the larger cities, 
but in Philadelphia, Germantown, Pittsburgh and a few smaller 
cities there has been sufficient enthusiasm manifested to maintain 
professional basketball teams. Thus far, however, interest in pro- 
fessional basketball has been limited to certain localities, and there 
are no indications that it will spread any further. 

From the standpoint of the physical educator, basketball is an 
exceedingly valuable adjunct of the work of the gymnasium; it 
affords opportunities for the development of vitality, speed and 
endurance, and it stimulates interest in physical exercise by satis- 
fying the desire for recreation. At the same time it is true that 
the very elements which make basketball a most valuable indoor 
game for normal individuals, make the game very dangerous for 
persons with nervous temperaments or with weak hearts. When 
the game is played in a dusty and ill-ventilated room, the effects 
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on the player are injurious rather than beneficial, and the game is 
so fascinating, that there is always danger of exhaustion from 
playing too long. I know personally of two cases of young men 
who died from the direct effects of excessive basketball playing. 
The game is also valuable as an agent for moral training in the 
same manner as football and other team games. The obedience 
to the captain, the sacrificing of one’s self for the good of the team, 
the self-control developed by personal contact with an opponent, 
and the spirit of fairness in sport, are all valuable factors in the 
development of character. 

Besides these advantages basketball has proved a most admir- 
able game for intercollegiate competition. In 1899 the Intercol- 
legiate Basketball Association was formed by four eastern colleges, 
and later two others were admitted. Columbia on account of the 
lack of a gymnasium did not adopt the game until 1899. For two 
years the game was played only for exercise and recreation, 
although there was some interclass competition. During the col- 
lege year of 1901-1902 the University was represented for the first 
time by a Varsity team. As might be expected Columbia lost most 
of her games against teams representing colleges where the game 
had been popular for a number of years. But the following year, 
in 1902-1903, the team made vast improvement and won Io out 
of 16 games played. The team of 1903-1904, which has just 
closed its season, has not only exceeded the performance of pre- 
vious Columbia teams, but has surpassed the record of all college 
basketball teams by winning all of its ten intercollegiate games, the 
majority by large scores, thereby bringing the intercollegiate basket- 
ball championship to Columbia. 

Three elements are essential for a winning team. The players 
must have great vitality and endurance; these qualities the Columbia 
team possesses to an unlimited degree. The players must be skillful 
at passing and accurate in shooting goals; the champion Columbia 
team was remarkable from the fact that every player was an expert 
in both of these requisites. In order to develop team-play, in- 
dividual players must resist the temptation of making brilliant 
plays by long throws for the basket; here again the 1904 team had 
no equal. In every game the spectators were treated to team-plays 
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which were nothing short of wonderful; the ball would be started 
under the opponent’s goal, and by a series of most skillful and 
brilliant passes, would be carried the whole length of the field 
through the entire opposing team, and finally caged without a single 
opponent being touched. The team deserves much praise for its 
persistent efforts and brilliant work in bringing athletic honors to 


the University. “ irae 
EORGE L. MEYLAN 


THE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES 


HE Association of American Universities held its annual meet- 

ing at New Haven, February 18, 19, 20. Thirteen univer- 

sities were represented, namely, the University of California, the 

Catholic University, Chicago, Clark, Columbia, Cornell, Harvard, 

Michigan, Pennsylvania, Princeton, Leland Stanford, Jr., Wiscon- 

sin and Yale. Among the delegates were Presidents Wheeler, 
Harper, Hall, Eliot, Jordan and Hadley. 

The discussion of the paper on “ Uniformity of university 
statistics,” presented at the previous meeting by Mr. Keppel of 
Columbia University, was the special order for the first session, and 
the matter of statistics of expenditure was first considered. Presi- 
dent Hadley explained the system followed at Yale, praised the 
treasurer’s reports of the University of Pennsylvania as being 
specially intelligible, and criticised Mr. Keppel’s statistics becatise 
permanent receipts were placed in the same schedule with current 
receipts. President Eliot criticised the policy followed by certain 
universities of treating each trust fund as a separate capital and 
keeping the yield of each such fund distinct. The Harvard policy 
is to throw all the trust funds into a common mass and to divide 
the total income among all pro rata. Under this system each trust 
fund insures all the rest—a feature which has proved attractive to 
donors. In reply to a question, he said that Harvard University 
always refused to guarantee a definite income on any particular 
endowment. He criticised the Columbia plan of publishing the 
itemized expenses of the several departments, declaring that uni- 
versity policy should not in any way be guided by such tables. 
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Passing to the matter of statistics of registration, the discussion 
elicited a general opinion that Mr. Keppel’s suggestions were useful 
as well as interesting, but that uniform methods could hardly be 
adopted at present because the conditions of the different univer- 
sities were too diverse. 

At. the second session papers were presented by Presidents 
Hadley and Jordan on “ Lines of distinction between college and 
university work.” President Hadley pointed out that the univer- 
sity in England is an examining body, in France an administrative 
organization to supervise and regulate instruction, in Germany 
a correlated group of faculties preparing men for the various learned 
professions. In the United States there is no well-defined use of 
the term. The English definition is not applicable because the 
American faculties are teaching bodies; nor the German, because 
the larger institutions which are coming to be called universities are 
composed of very disparate elements. These elements may be 
classified as collegiate, professional, technological and graduate. 
The chief distinction between these groups is to be found in the 
method of instruction. The professional school has a body of 
students with essentially similar aims and educates them in classes. 
The graduate department deals with the individual. The college, 
under the elective system, stands half way between the two in its 
method. The technological school, with the increasing infusion of 
liberal studies, is becoming more and more like the college. There 
is no clear line of distinction between the college and the graduate 
school. The work in the latter is not always of a higher grade, 
and to term it “ university ” as distinguished from collegiate work, 
leads its teachers and students, in many cases, 


to form an undue estimate of their own importance; to attach a value 
to what they call original research, independent of the probability that 
valuable results will accrue therefrom; to consider the muck rake as 
the chosen instrument of higher education; and to deem a man worthy 
if he has gotten together a considerable heap of his own sweepings, 
with relatively little regard either to the value of the contents or the 
completeness with which he has cleaned up the district assigned to him. 


President Hadley suggested that a less invidious distinction would 
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be that between “ collegiate ” and “ non-collegiate” work. On the 
whole, the term “ university work” might most conveniently be 
used in the French sense to describe “ the organizing and coordi- 
nating activity exercised by professors, students and administrative 
officers.” 

President Jordan indicated that, as a result of raised entrance 
requirements and of the elective system, the college course has 
become a transitional stage between the Gymnasium and the uni- 
versity. There is and should be no abrupt line of division. In 
universities at least the work of the professional schools should be 
based on collegiate training, and the professional degree should 
mean at least as much as the doctorate of philosophy. In institu- 
tions where the college is strong and college life is vigorous, no part 
of the four-year course should be sacrificed, although professional 
studies may be admitted to the senior year. In those institutions 
where the professional schools are better organized than the college, 
the fourth year may well be ceded to the professional schools. The 
heterogeneity of our educational system seemed to the speaker a 
sign of life and progress. 

In the ensuing discussion Professor Munroe Smith remarked 
that President Hadley treated existing conditions in our American 
universities as if they were likely to be permanent. The academic 
colleges, the technological schools, the professional schools and the 
non-professional graduate schools are certainly at present very dif- 
ferent things, and the unity of the university is perhaps, as Presi- 
dent Hadley asserts, simply an administrative concept. But if we 
consider tendencies that are already revealing themselves—viz., 
the tendency of the graduate school to become a professional school 
for the training of teachers, state officials, etc.; the tendency of the 
professional school to provide for training in research; the tendency 
to demand for the new professions a preliminary liberal training 
nearly as ample as that demanded for the old professions—we seem 
to be working toward a form of university very similar to the 
German except in its greater breadth, in its admission of the new 
professions to equal rights and dignity with the old. If these tend- 
encies work themselves out, the university will become a body of 
professional schools, none of which will be purely and simply a 
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professional school, and all of which will rest on the basis of some 
liberal collegiate training. 

President Hall asserted that training in research is the highest 
function of the university. He praised the Privat-Docent system 
and inquired how it was working at Chicago University. Presi- 
dent Harper replied that at Chicago the experiment had not been 
very successful; the Privat-Docenten were usually called away to 
professorships in other institutions before they had fairly shown 
what they could do. 

President Eliot explained that there were really but two stages 
of education: the “ sampling” stage, in which the student is en- 
deavoring to ascertain what he is fitted for intellectually, and the 
university stage when he has found out what he can do and begins 
to work in his chosen line. This transition may occur at very dif- 
ferent ages and at different periods of a man’s education. The 
unit of university organization is not the school or the faculty but 
the department. A law faculty is simply a law department, its 
teaching body being strictly comparable with the group of teachers 
in history or in chemistry. In reply to a question, President Eliot 
explained the organization of the “ sampling courses ” at Harvard. 
Such a course is conducted by the best professor in the department 
with the assistance of several instructors. The object of the de- 
partment in conducting such a course is to get into its net the men 
it wants to deal with later—those who are fitted to go on in a 
sequence of courses which may last six or seven years. In reply 
to a further question, President Eliot explained that the “ depart- 
ment ” is a body of men who have common knowledge and common 
interest. The larger unit of the “division” includes men who 
have a large amount of knowledge and interest in common. Pro- 
fessor Shorey of Chicago University inquired whether the sampling 
was uniformly successful, and whether a series of sampling courses 
would not bring us back to the old-fashioned general education. 
He indicated that we could not get rid of the distinction between 
general and professional education. Professor West of Princeton 
University inquired whether, if a boy discovered at the end of his 
preparatory school course that he was fitted for law or medicine, 
he should not, according to President Eliot’s theory, go directly 
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into the law school or medical school without any collegiate educa- 
tion. President Eliot answered that the college furnished certain 
studies fundamental to each profession, and that it was in the 
interest of the high-school graduate to take these courses before 
entering the professional school. The discussion then diverged 
into the proper constitution of the college curriculum, with reference 
to the fact that it trains men not only for the recognized profes- 
sions, but also for other avocations for which a satisfactory special 
training has not yet been devised. 

The third session was opened by a paper by Professor Bakewell 
of California on “ University publications, including doctor disser- 
tations and scientific journals.” The speaker indicated that, with 
the development of research work in the universities, new provision 
had become necessary for the publication of results. This provision 
might be made by a combination of universities, in a sort of uni- 
versity publishing trust; but such a solution seemed at present 
impracticable, if indeed it were desirable. The other solution is 
the publication of scientific series by the several universities. The 
existence of such series is a potent stimulus to creative activity. 
Their unnecessary multiplication will be checked by the fact that 
quality is in the long run more profitable, from every point of view, 
than quantity, and by the limitation of available funds. The ideal 
solution is a combination of the two methods: each university pub- 
lishing its own series in certain fields and in others pooling interests. 
The publication of selected doctor dissertations in such series tends 
to raise the standard of the doctorate and to encourage condensa- 
tion, and it facilitates the use of doctor dissertations by subsequent 
investigators. The speaker insisted particularly on the importance 
of encouraging brevity in dissertations. A detailed and interesting 
description was given of the publications of the University of 
California. 

In the ensuing discussion some of the speakers expressed the 
opinion that the multiplication of scientific series and of journals was 
becoming a real evil. As regarded doctor dissertations it was 
urged by several speakers that the requirement of publication flooded 
the community with dissertations which were in many cases of 
little value and creditable neither to the candidates nor to the uni- 
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versities from which they obtained their degrees. Professor 
Lounsbury of Yale University argued that the function of the 
doctor dissertation is to train the student himself. If incidentally 
he does something for science, the dissertation should be published ; 
if not, it should be left in manuscript. On the other hand it was 
urged by a larger number of speakers that the degree should not 
be awarded unless the dissertation was fit to print, and that the 
requirement of publication tended to raise the standard of the 
doctorate or at least to prevent the lowering of that standard. In 
reply to a question from the chairman concerning the results 
reached at Columbia, Professor Munroe Smith explained that it 
was the practice of the Faculty of Political Science in Columbia 
University not only to permit the candidate to be examined in his 
chosen field of studies before a printed dissertation was presented, 
but to discourage the candidate from printing a dissertation that 
seemed immature. Such a candidate is advised to take two or 
three years if necessary, after the termination of his period of uni- 
versity residence, to work out a satisfactory dissertation. The 
result of this policy has been to lessen the number of dissertations 
and of doctors. In many cases the candidate, growing more critical 
of his own work, finds that he has really nothing to say and never 
completes a dissertation. On the other hand the completed and 
printed dissertations represent maturer and better work than is 
usually produced where candidates are forced into early publication. 

At the close of this session, on recommendation of the executive 
committee, the University of Virginia was elected to membership 
in the association. Other nominations were referred to the execu- 
tive committee. For the year 1904-05 the presidency of the asso- 
ciation was assigned to Johns Hopkins University, the vice-presi- 
dency to Clark University and the secretaryship to Columbia 
University. The representatives of these three universities, with 
those of California and Harvard Universities, constitute the execu- 
tive committee for 1904-5. 

At the fourth and closing session papers were presented by 
Professors Hudson of the University of Michigan and Shorey of 
the University of Chicago on the question: “ Are the degrees of 


bachelor of science, bachelor of philosophy and bachelor of letters 
). @ Ss, 8 ae vs 
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to be preserved or to be merged in the degree of bachelor of arts.” 
Professor Hudson described the experience of the University of 
Michigan. Half a century ago the demand for a differentiation 
of studies began to be met by the establishment of parallel courses, 
until in 1880 there were four such courses, leading respectively to 
the degree of bachelor of arts, bachelor of science, bachelor of 
philosophy and bachelor of letters. These courses were found to 
be too rigid, and an increasing freedom of substitution was intro- 
duced until the system became practically one of free election—a 
system which, in the opinion of the speaker, has worked satis- 
factorily. At the same time the newer courses, which at first were 
not equivalent to the old classical course, were so improved as to 
demand equal preparation and achievement. In 1900, therefore, 
all the degrees except that of bachelor of arts were abolished. The 
chief criticisms advanced regarding this change were: first, that the 
degree of bachelor of science had obtained a character and a reputa- 
tion of its own which led many of the scientific men to regret its 
disappearance; and, secondly, that classical education and partic- 
ularly the study of Greek needed the encouragement of a monopoly 
of the historical degree. From 1888 to 1900, however, in spite of 
this encouragement, the proportion of A.B. degrees sank from 
51 to 25 per cent. of the total number of baccalaureate degrees 
awarded. 

Professor Shorey asserted that the distinction of degrees was in 
the main logical and on the whole advisable. The reservation of 
the A.B. degree for the classical course is the protest of the univer- 
sity against the vulgar denunciation of the study of Greek. It is 
not true that the results of the classical culture have become so 
incorporated in our modern civilization that the direct study of the 
Greek literature has lost its importdnce. Not only the humanistic 
movement at the close of the middle ages but the renaissance in 
the nineteenth century were preceded and accompanied by a more 
intensive study of the Greek language. 

In the general discussion which followed, President Hadley 
declared that the degree of bachelor of arts meant nothing at present 
except in connection with the institution which conferred it. In 
reply to a question, he stated it to be his belief that there is “no 
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merit in one set of symbols or another set of symbols as compared 
with the merit of continuity.” If an institution is giving but one 
degree, let it continue to give that one; if five degrees, let it continue 
giving five. Let every experiment be tried long enough to see 
what it leads to. Professor West of Princeton regretted that the 
significance of academic degrees could not be protected. “ What- 
ever was to be said against the old four-year prescribed college 
course, it was concentrated and definite.” As things are, the speaker 
saw but three policies to follow. One is to go in for the single 
degree and the free elective system; that is a logical policy. An- 
other is to keep the degree of A.B. for the classical course; to award 
the degree of B.S. on a literary (not technical) scientific course, and 
the degree of Ph.B. on the modern humanistic course. The third 
and the most dangerous policy is one of “ wabbling.” President 
Eliot asserted that the degree of B.S. of Harvard University was as 
good as the degree of A.B., and favored the single degree of A.B. 
for every combination of collegiate studies. President Wheeler 
favored the retention of the three degrees of A.B., B.S. and B.L., 
the A.B. degree standing for a humanistic education which is essen- 
tially Hellenic. 

The thanks of the association were voted to Yale University for 
its hospitality. The determination of the place and date of the 
next meeting was left to the executive committee. 

Munroe SMITH 


EDITORIAL COMMENT 


The recent action of the Trustees in giving their approval to the 
proposal to incorporate the College of Pharmacy of the City of New 
York in Columbia University, on terms similar to those by which 

The Collegeof Barnard College and Teachers College became a 

Pharmacy part of Columbia some years ago, will further tend 
to extend the influence and usefulness of the University. 

The College of Pharmacy is one of the oldest institutions of its 
kind in this country, and is acknowledged to be the leading institution. 
It was founded in 1831, and has a strong body of alumni among the 
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pharmacists and pharmaceutical chemists in all parts of the country. 
The College now occupies a handsome building recently erected for its 
use on West 68th Street between Amsterdam Avenue and Broadway. 
The building is owned by the College, which is self-supporting. By 
the terms of the agreement, President Butler becomes President of 
the College of Pharmacy, and the Dean of the College of Pharmacy 
will hereafter sit upon the Columbia University Council. The edu- 
cational management of the College of Pharmacy will be subject to the 
general oversight and direction of the University Council, but it will 
remain a separate corporation, its finances being cared for independently 
by its own Board of Trustees. The Superintendent of Buildings and 
Grounds of Columbia, as well as the Librarian and Registrar, will ex 
officio hold the same positions at the College of Pharmacy. 

The instruction offered in the College of Pharmacy is closely re- 
lated to that offered in the laboratories of the Medical School and of 
the Schools of Applied Science. The work of the pharmacist is be- 
ginning to rest on a broader and more scientific basis, and the intro- 
duction of the standards and methods of the University can not fail 
to contribute largely to the advancement and development of the 
College. 


In the spring of 1903, as was duly recorded in the QuaRTERLY,* 
the special committee of the College Faculty on the revision of the 
curriculum proposed to the University Council the question: Should 

The Combined the work required for the degree of bachelor of 

Course arts be done entirely under the direction of the Col- 
lege Faculty, or might a part of the work for that degree be done under 
the direction of a professional faculty? This question suggested, if it 
did not distinctly raise, the whole subject of the combination of pro- 
fessional or semi-professional with collegiate studies for the first de- 
gree. Whether the degree of bachelor of arts or some other first 
degree shall be awarded on such combined courses and what shall 
be the range and mode of combination—these are questions which 
directly or indirectly concern every faculty in the University. 
They especially concern the Council, not only because it is the 
only organization in which all the faculties are represented, but also 
because the system of combined courses was, in a very literal sense, 
established by the Council itself. The plan originated in 1890 in the 
College Faculty; but the propositions of that faculty were referred 


*CotumBia University QuaRTERLY, vol. v, no. 3 (June, 1903), p. 313. 
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by the Trustees to the President and the Council “ with power”; and 
the combined course was put in operation by a unanimous resolution 
of the Council. * 

At its February meeting the Council decided to consider the wider 
question suggested by the communication of the College committee. 
At special meetings held in February and March, it adopted by a 
very large majority the resolutions which are printed in this number 
of the QUARTERLY, under the heading of University legislation. In 
these resolutions the Council recommends that the system of combined 
courses for the first degree be not only retained but so developed that, 
after the completion of a two-year college course, the candidate for 
the first degree shall be permitted to complete the requirements for 
that degree by work in any professional school except the School of 
Law. It further recommends that students who are pursuing courses 
offered by a professional faculty, not as a part of their general educa- 
tion but with a professional aim, shall be primarily registered in the 
professional school and shall be placed under the jurisdiction of its 
faculty. This proposed modification of the system is intended to meet 
the principal objections which are urged against the combined course 
as now organized—the objection of “ divided allegiance,” and the 
accusation that the system is not honest and above-board, in that it 
classes among the college students those who have really become pro- 
fessional students. 

To those who remember the general attitude of the teaching force 
on the question of the correlation of the college and the professional 
schools, as set forth in the QuarTERLY fifteen months ago,f this result 
will not be surprising. It was then already clear that but two plans 
commanded any considerable support. One-third of the professorial 
body was in favor of shortening the baccalaureate course by one year; 
a larger third was in favor of combined four-year courses; the re- 
mainder was divided into smaller groups advocating other solutions of 
the problem. The combined-course group, as the QUARTERLY pointed 
out, was not only the strongest of all but would most easily become a 
majority, because the combined-course plan was the second choice of a 
considerable number who preferred different and reciprocally exclusive 
solutions. 

Meantime the plan of combined courses, which has come to be 
known in educational discussion as “the Columbia plan,” has been 

*President’s Report, 1890, p. 11. 

tCocumsBia University Quarterty, vol. v, no. 2 (March, 1903), pp. 133 
et seq., especially p. 160. 
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gaining ground throughout the country. About sixteen universities 
have now adopted it in whole or in part, its most recent adherent 
being Yale University. It was adopted several years ago at the Uni- 
versity of California, and in his Report of December, 1902, President 
Wheeler speaks of it as follows: 

The explicit adoption of the break between the second and third 
years of the [college] course, coupled with the requirement of two full 
years after the break, states unequivocally the University’s attitude 
on the moot question of how to articulate graduate with undergraduate 
work so as to lower the age of professional maturity, 4. ¢., the age at 
which graduate or professional study may reach completion. The 
tendency in New England is toward the shortening of the baccalaureate 
course to three years. Elsewhere the natural tendency is to solve the 
difficulty by overlapping the beginning of professional and special study 
upon the baccalaureate courses, 4. ¢., by telescoping the two together. 
I believe the latter tendency corresponds more truly to the actual de- 
mands of the facts in American education, and offers the genuine 
American solution. 


Professor Perry’s article upon the history of the Ph.D. degree in 
the United States makes interesting reading. That part of the story 
which is most creditable to us as a nation is the speedy—one might 

The Doctoratein almost say sudden—development at our better in- 

Philosophy stitutions of a very respectable standard. This was 
possible because the Germans had traveled the path before us, and we 
had the benefit of their experience. No scholar who had studied in 
Germany and brought home the coveted label wished to see other men 
getting the degree on easier terms than he had got it; and thus, as the 
holders of the degree had everywhere a good deal to do with the con- 
ferring of it, professional pride made for solid requirements. 

All the more to be regretted is the frequent prostitution of the de- 
gree by many institutions through the unworthy bestowal of it honoris 
causa. No doubt it is an easy and inexpensive way to gratify a friend, 
or recognize a pillar of the church, or please some worthy pedagogue 
whom his little entourage regards as a great scholar. But a reputable 
institution should resist the temptation,—just as it would avoid a sim- 
ilar prostitution of its bachelor’s degree. Very certainly there is no 
magic in academic labels. We stand in little awe of them, knowing 
how vacuous they often are as an evidence either of high attainment 
or of great capacity. Nevertheless, the laborer is worthy to enjoy his 
earnings. We need one degree which shall be a trustworthy sign that 
its possessor has taken a thorough course of graduate study, passed 
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searching examinations and made a creditable contribution to scholar- 
ship; and the holder of that degree, like the properly accredited doctor 
of medicine, has a right to be protected against quacks. It is to the 
interest of society at large that he be so protected. 


At their February meeting the Trustees accepted the resignation 
of Professor G. E. Woodberry, to take effect at the end of the academic 
year. Professor Woodberry was appointed professor of literature 

The Study of Com- in 1891, the general purpose of the Trustees ap- 

parative Literature parently being to establish a professorship of belles 
lettres, much like the famous chair at Harvard, which was successively 
held by Ticknor, Longfellow, and Lowell. The Columbia plan, how- 
ever, lay less in the direction of encouraging the study of European 
literatures in the original languages than of stimulating a general 
interest in literature. Professor Woodberry continued throughout his 
whole period of residence to give undergraduate courses in English 
literature, which were highly appreciated by college students, but he 
early began to offer to graduate students courses in general European 
literature, considered rather from the philosophical and zsthetic than 
from the historical or linguistic point of view. His ability as a critic 
gave distinction to these courses, and led to the establishment in 1899 
of a department of Comparative Literature, with him as its chief officer. 
In this attractive field of work he was so fortunate as to gather around 
him a number of able students, whose doctor’s dissertations were well 
received both by scholars and by men of letters, and have been the 
means of attracting favorable attention to the University from many 
sources both in this country and abroad. It is understood that Pro- 
fessor Woodberry wishes now to devote his time mainly to literary 
work, 

At their March meeting the Trustees provided for the continuation 
of the department by the well deserved promotion of Dr. J. E. Spingarn 
to the rank of adjunct professor, and by the appointment as professor 
of Mr. J. B. Fletcher, now assistant professor of comparative literature 
in Harvard University, who had been associated with Professor Wood- 
berry and Dr. Spingarn in the recently established Journal of Com- 
parative Literature. Professor Fletcher received the degrees of A.B. 
and A.M. at Harvard in 1887 and 1889, and after several years of 
European study returned to offer courses in Italian, Spanish, and 
English, and more recently in comparative literature, which has been 
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his chief subject of study for many years. His breadth and accuracy 
of scholarship, and his success in the historical investigation of problems 
involving the common elements of several European literatures, make 
the choice wholly satisfactory. The exact position of the study of 
comparative literature in the American university is still to be deter- 
mined and the subject and its methods require further definition; but 
it is not to be doubted that the new officers of the department will 
maintain its well-earned prestige. It is to be hoped, moreover, that 
they will be successful in the difficult problem of relating their 
field of research more closely to the cognate but better organized and 
established fields of research in philology, taking that word in its widest 
sense. 


Mr. Pine’s paper in the earlier pages of this number of the 
QuarRTERLY brings out clearly the steady expansion of Columbia as 
this is made manifest in larger grounds, in more buildings and in 

Columbia andthe | ampler equipment; and it indicates briefly the line 

Nation of development in the future. Professor Tombo’s 
more statistical study deals with this same expansion as it is revealed 
by the steady increase in the staff of instructors and by the almost 
startling multiplication of students in the past half dozen years. And 
in the latter paper attention is called to one of the most interesting 
characteristics of Columbia,—the fact that it was once only a local 
college drawing its attendance almost wholly from the city of New 
York, and that it is now a national university with students coming 
not only from every part of the Union but also from not a few foreign 
countries. The constantly increasing number of students attracted to 
Columbia from long distances and from widely scattered points has 
been graphically exhibited in a series of maps which will form part 
of the exhibit of the University at the St. Louis Exhibition. 

Additional evidence is to be seen also in two developments, one 
inside the University itself and the other outside. The first of these 
is the number of clubs which have been formed among the students 
in attendance who come from a special section of the country or who 
have the ties of a common nationality—the Southern Club, for ex- 
ample, the Japanese Club and the Swedish Society. The second de- 
velopment is the growth in the number of Columbia Alumni Associa- 
tions, here and there all over the Union, as the graduates of the old 
college and of the various schools find each other out and band together. 
Among the more flourishing of these alumni associations are those of 
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Connecticut, Illinois, Colorado, Montana, Nebraska, California, West- 
ern New York, the District of Columbia and the city of St. Louis. 

A significant incident of this wider appeal of the University is the 
recent establishment of the Richard Butler scholarship, which will be 
open to competition for the benefit of male students born in the state 
of Ohio. The late Richard Butler in whose memory the scholarship 
has been established was born in Ohio, although he spent the most of 
his life in the city of New York; he was one of the founders of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art and for many years a trustee of that 
institution. The winner of the Richard Butler scholarship may enter 
the College or any of the graduate or professional schools, and for 
sufficient reasons he may be allowed to hold it a second year, but not 
longer. The foundation of a scholarship like this, open only to 
natives of a state many miles distant from the University is likely to 
strengthen the ties that bind Columbia to the middle west; and the 
hope may be entertained that the example thus set will be followed by 
the natives of other states. 


THE UNIVERSITY 


ReEiicious INTERESTS 


Columbia University is now and ever has been a Christian insti- 
tution of learning. Its seal has inscribed upon it the ancient characters 
for the name of God, and its motto is “In Thy light shall we see light.” 

The original charter of King’s College provided that public morning 
and evening service should constantly be performed in the College 
acording to the liturgy of the Church of England, or such a collection 
of prayers out of the said liturgy as the Governors of the College might 
from time to time approve. The catholicity of the College was made 
clear by the fact that the Governors were forbidden to exclude any 
person of any religious denomination whatever from “ equal liberty 
and advantage of education, or from any of the degrees, liberties, 
privileges, benefits, or immunities of the said College, on account of 
his particular tenets in matters of religion.” The same charter in- 


cluded among the Governors the Rector of Trinity Church, the Senior 
Minister of the Reformed Protestant Dutch Church, the Minister of 


the Ancient Lutheran Church, the Minister of the French Church, and 
the Minister of the Presbyterian Congregation in New York. This 
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breadth of religious sympathy the College jealously guards and eagerly 
manifests. 

Hitherto without dormitories, or any residential academic com- 
munity, while fostering the religious interests of the students, the work 
of the University in this regard has been necessarily hampered. The 
Chaplain has been a rector of a large city parish, and other than to 
hold daily service, and give an occasional hour for conference with 
students, pastoral work has not been possible at the University. The 
religious interests of the University have been thus far confined to the 
daily chapel service, to the organizing and encouraging of the several 
religious societies, and to the official sermons preached by eminent 
divines, representing different churches, on all public occasions of 
baccalaureate exercises, or anniversary functions. 

The Chapel Services——Now for more than ten years, attendance 
at chapel, before then compulsory for students of the College only, 
has been wholly voluntary. In 1903, two hundred thousand dollars 
were given by two donors, who requested that their names be with- 
held from the public, for a chapel building. With becoming modesty, 
these donors request that the chapel be named after the great learned 
Christian missionary, Saint Paul, rather than have a place of worship 
always associated with the name of the family by whose generosity 
it was erected. Never in the history of Columbia University has there 
been a distinctive building for divine service. It is hoped that the 
new chapel will be finished and ready for use in October, 1905. Until 
then, services will continue daily as heretofore. These are held in a 
room used for many other meetings most of them of a secular sort. 
There are singing led by a choir of good voices, prayers, the reading 
of scriptures, and on one day of each week some officer or professor 
makes a ten minute address. The Chaplain gives a brief talk at 
services on two other days of each week, and at stated seasons, as in 
Lent, clergymen are invited to take part in the service, and to address 
the congregation. The attendance at the Chapel while always repre- 
sentative is never large. Under the conditions, which can not be 
materially changed until the dormitories are provided, a large attend- 
ance at chapel is not possible. 

Earl Hall.—Earl Hall is a building for the social and religious life 
of the students. It is the gift of the late Mr. William Earl Dodge. 
Its object is best described in the words its donor caused to be in- 
scribed upon its portico—‘ That religion and learning may go hand 
in hand, and character grow with knowledge.” Though built, equipped 
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and given by a Christian, it is given for the use of the students—all 
students of any religion or no religion are equally welcome to all of 
the privileges of this Earl Hall. Its regulations are of the simplest 
sort, in number sufficient merely to insure order. The management 
of Earl Hall is under the Young Men’s Christian Association of the 
University, with an advisory board of professors and officers appointed 
by the President. 

University Religious Organizations —(1) The Young Men’s 
Christian Association ; (2) The Young Women’s Christian Association 
of Barnard College; (3) The Phillips Brooks Society of Teachers 
College; (4) The Churchmen’s Association; (5) The Newman Club; 
(6) The Hebrew Bible Study Class. The names of these organiza- 
tions will indicate the special church affiliation or religious adherence 
of the members, while the aims and character of the work done are sim- 
ilar in them all. Thus young men and young women are developed into 
earnest God-fearing characters, are taught God’s Holy Word, and are 
trained to be unselfish and missionary in spirit and life. Every one 
of these societies exhibits activity and strength, and each is accomplish- 
ing in a good degree what it aims to do. 

Thus are the religious interests fostered at Columbia University 
today as ever. The material equipment of these interests is already in 
fact and in promise the equal of any, and the superior of most of the 
departments of the University. Any young man of any professed 
religion, or of no confessed creed, is welcome within the walls of 
Columbia. The seeker after truth, whatever be his bent or predilec- 
tion, can do his work here untrammelled. The religious profession 
of instructor or student is not taken account of by the University. 
Nevertheless Columbia is Christian, and does all it can to develop the 
religious interests of all intrusted to its guidance and care. In the 
near future it intends to do much more. 


Tue Lrprary 


With the opening of another academic year the responsibility of 
the Librarian of Columbia University will be extended to cover the 
administration of the libraries of all institutions affiliated with Columbia, 
as well as all department libraries. This will place under general and 
unified supervision the collections of Columbia and all its departments 
of instruction, of Teachers College (including the Horace Mann School 
and the Speyer School), of Barnard College, of the College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons, and of the College of Pharmacy. 
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It is possible therefore, to grant extended opportunities to those 
desiring to familiarize themselves with the various froms of library 
work and administration. Accordingly Columbia will receive five 
apprentices for the coming academic year. No formal entrance ex- 
amination will be required, but preference will be given to those who 
are college-bred, and the minimum educational preparation must be 
at least the equivalent of two years’ work in a college of approved 
standing. The work of the apprentice-year will be divided between 
the following departments: Order, accounts and accession ; cataloguing 
and classification, periodicals and binding, loans, and general bibliog- 
raphy. No compensation will be given other than the personal instruc- 
tion, the opportunity to observe, the opportunity for practice-work un- 
der competent supervision ; and the fact that, although no position is 
guaranteed, in selections for the staff of this Library preference will 
naturally be given to those who have had this training and experience. 
The work of apprentices will be under the general direction of Miss 
Harriet B. Prescott. 


In the bibliographical room two noticeable exhibitions have been 
given. The first was of old and modern artistic bookbindings, from 
the collection of Mr. Samuel P. Avery, and was held during the 
months of November and December, attracting more than two thou- 
sand visitors. The other included illuminated manuscripts of the 
middle ages, largely from the collection of Mr. J. P. Morgan, and was 
held during the first three weeks in March. Reference to the first ex- 
hibition has already been made in the QuarTERLy. A very valuable 
part of this collection, about one hundred and thirty volumes in all, 
Mr. Avery presented to the Library. The greater part of these are 
books about the history and art of book-binding, with reproductions 
of beautiful and historically interesting bindings which are now in 
public museums or in famous private collections. Many of these 
volumes were bound by the leading craftsmen of France, England and 
America. This last proof of the continued remembrance and intelligent 
generosity of Mr. and Mrs. Avery is a valuable addition to the Library, 
since the outward decoration of books plays an interesting réle in the 
history of Fine Arts. 

Of unusual educational importance was the exhibition of illuminated 
manuscripts, probably the most magnificent display of its kind ever 
made in America. There was a fairly continuous collection, from the 
sixth century to the sixteenth. Often the student could see not only 
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the very best specimens of the age but mediocre productions as well. 
A French art critic who was visiting this country and saw this exhibi- 
tion, expressed surprise that we exhibited a few poor specimens side 
by side with manuscripts which national museums of France, Italy 
or England would have been proud to own. But the aim was to show 
the student the difference in manuscripts; and the difference between 
Italian, French, Flemish, German, and English paleography and 
miniature-art in different centuries. 

From Mr. J. P. Morgan’s library alone came twenty precious 
specimens, some of them of international fame: among the most note- 
worthy being a Flemish manuscript of the fifteenth century, a Book of 
Hours, unquestionably illuminated by a member of that great school 
of artists which produced the most famous manuscript in existence, 
the Brevarium Grimmani, now in Venice. We were so fortunate as 
to have loaned us two more manuscripts of the same school; one being 
the famous text illuminated by David Graert for the daughter of 
Ferdinand and Isabella, now in possession of Mr. White of Brooklyn. 
The other was a set of miniatures now owned by Mr. Warburg of this | 
city. Besides those received from Mr. Morgan, valuable loans were 
made by Mr. Avery, Dr. Morgan Dix, Mr. Plimpton, Mr. H. W. 
Poor, Mr. Felix Warburg and The General Theological Seminary. 
Nearly three thousand persons came to see this exhibition. About one- 
half of these were officers and students of the University. 

The value of this exhibition can scarcely be overestimated. It gave 
the students an insight into medizval culture which they could not have 
gained otherwise in the same vivid way. It also brought the Library 
into closer touch with a great many residents of this city and the im- 
mediate vicinity who from now on will feel a more direct interest in 
Columbia than has been possible heretofore. 


During the last few months some very important purchases have 
been made by the Library. Among these the Jarchow Library de- 
serves special attention. The collection consists of some fifteen hun- 
dred volumes, almost entirely standard authors on German philosophy 
and the history of German literature. We have also completed a 
large number of periodical sets and serial publications, and have filled 
a great many lacunz in medieval history, comparative literature, and 
the history of Russia, China and Japan. Just at present an effort is 
being made to complete systematically our collection on anthropology, 
and our already somewhat remarkable list of books by and about Kant. 
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The Purchasing Committee of the Avery Library have bought the 
“ Atlas des anciens plans de Paris” (1880, 3 volumes folio), being 
the reproduction in fac-simile of all the rare original maps which are 
indispensable for the proper comprehension of the topographical de- 
velopment of the city of Paris. This is part of the great “ Historie 
générale de Paris” begun in the middle of the nineteenth century. It 
has also bought the fine “ Plan du Département de la Seine ” (12 plates, 
grand folio), which was published by Barriére in 1895. These maps 
with many others of less importance supplement perfectly the strong 
collection of Paris books already in the Avery Library, and make it, 
with the single exception of the Hétel Carnavalet, one of the most 
convenient places in the world for the study of the topography of Paris. 

The topographical development of cities is one of the most serious 
questions before the American public, involving as it does vast financial 
and architectural problems. Some public library should certainly 
specialize this subject. There is no library which can do this work 
so conveniently as the Avery. It is expected that Mr. and Mrs. Avery 
and their committee will give the subject a fair share of attention in 
future selections. : 

THE GYMNASIUM 

The work of the Gymnasium during the past year has been char- 
acterized by great activity and the introduction of several innovations. 
The use of the gymnasium reached such proportions that it was found 
necessary to add two hundred new lockers, there being now 1804 
lockers in the equipment. The attendance in the department during 
the winter months averaged 437 a day; some days more than 600 dif- 
ferent individuals were present. 

Much emphasis was placed on the physical examinations of the 
students. The cards were revised and a new gymnasium manual 
published, which contained among other items a prescription of exer- 
cises suited to the needs of the individual as revealed in the physical 
examination. The gymnasium instructors have given much time to 
teaching these prescription exercises, and the students have manifested 
much interest in this part of the work. 

The efficiency of the required gymnasium classes has been greatly 
increased by making a number of divisions, instead of attempting to 
teach large classes. All the apparatus used for class instruction was 
moved to one end of the gymnasium in order to facilitate instruction in 
small squads. Another very important innovation consisted in the 
organization of a corps of forty volunteer leaders who assisted in the 
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instruction of the required classes. These volunteer squad leaders 
formed an organization called the Columbia Gymnasium Leaders Corps 
Association. They met once a week for special instruction and by 
their faithful service served to heighten the efficiency of the gymnasium 
work, 

These efforts to make the required gymnasium work more interest- 
ing and more beneficial have brought about a marked change in the 
attitude of the students towards this requirement. At the beginning 
of the year, the majority of the students regarded the required work 
as unnecessary, and many of them were anxious to be excused from it. 
By the end of the first half year, the attitude of the men changed ; they 
enjoyed the work and appreciated the benefits derived. This interest 
was shared by upper-classmen, many of whom asked permission to 
join the required classes, with the result that in one class the attendance 
was double the number registered. All the other classes included a 
number of volunteers who attended regularly. 

The attendance on the optional classes held daily in the late after- 
noon has also been very encouraging. It increased steadily throughout 
the year, and during March and April the attendance was double that 
during October and November. A special class was organized for 
officers of the University, which met regularly three afternoons a week 
throughout the year and was well attended, the President and many 
of the professors and instructors manifesting much interest in the work. 
This class met in the small gymnasium adjoining the Gymnasium 
Director’s office and was instructed by the Director. 

All students engaging in athletic sports are required to be examined 
by the Director and secure a pass-card before taking part in any com- 
petition. This regulation is of the utmost importance. During the 
past year five cases of heart disease were discovered and pass-cards 
refused. Eight other students were given provisional cards, but were 
required to submit to frequent examinations. 


FAcuLTY OF MEDICINE 


General.—The house staffs of the various hospitals in this country 
are recruited from the graduating classes of the medical schools upon 
competitive examination. Examinations are held during the months 
of March, April and May. Up to the date of going to press examina- 
tions have taken place in the following hospitals. 

A list of the successful candidates from the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons is appended. Unless otherwise stated the hospitals 
mentioned are in the City of New York: 
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St. Luke’s Hospital—Wilbur Ward, F. V. Hussey, A. R. Moffit, 
E. G. Littell, A. D. Mittendorf, F. N. Chessman. 

Presbyterian Hospital—R. A. Cooke, Edward Cook, E. St. J. Ward, 
H. H. Mason, G. H. Lathrope. 

St. Vincent’s Hospital—M. F. Black, A. M. Bell, E. C. Fassett, D. 
J. Flynn, W. J. O’Leary, T. H. Cherry. 

City Hospital, Blackwell’s Island—M. D. Thomas, J. B. Talmage, 
A. L. Sherman, O. T. Avery. 

J. Hood Wright Hospital—R. H. Breed, H. N. Moeller, W. C. 
Bartram, Henry A. Craig. 

Lying-In Hospital—R. N. Prentiss, M. D. Thomas. Alternates: 
C. T. Stevens, C. E. McNenney. 

Bellevue Hospital—C. K. Stillman, W. C. Cramp, J. T. Pilcher, 
J. F. Bowman, J. O. Woodruff, Jr.. H. L. Hooker, R. W. Carter, J. 
D. Peters, C. G. Bandler. Alternate: J. M. Long. 

German Hospital—M. J. Myres, F. E. Neef, W. F. Bopp, T. J. 
Schuck. Alternates: Louis Fichter, H. E. Kudlich. 

Post-Graduate Hospital—L. P. Runyon, T. O. Vanamee, E. J. 
Smith. 

Mount Sinai Hospital—A. E. Cohn, Max Taschman, J. J. Meyer, 
Sol. Wiener, Louis Jacobs. 

St. Mark’s Hospital—E. J. Leavitt. 

Harlem Hospital—G. H. Hibler, Samuel Blauner. 

New York Hospital—Edward Cussler, J. C. Greenway, D. H. M. 
Gillespie, H. W. Lathrop, W. F. Burrows. 

Roosevelt Hospital—W. J. Clark, Jr.. B. W. Paddock, T. L. 
Saunders, F. D. H. Coerr, Albert VanderVeer, Jr., J. S. Thomas, T. 
A. Dingman, P. H. Ringer. Alternate: B. W. Dudley. 

Hudson Street Hospital—G. D. Hale, E. T. Hull. 

French Hospital—C. W. Walser. 

General Memorial Hospital—L. L. Miner. 

Gouverneur Hospital—P. J. Hamill, J. D. Hastie. Alternate: E. 
O. J. Eytinge. 

Lincoln Hospital—C, C. Kimball, B. G. Allen, C. W. Woodson. 

St. Francis Hospital—R. H. Dieffenbach, C. D. Cleghorn, S. W. 
Wynne, W. H. Whiton. Alternates: C. H. Weir, R. F. Ward. 

Randall’s Island Hospital—S. L. Jeffrey, P. G. Hood. 

St. Mary’s Hospital, Brooklyn—M. T. McSheehy, E. J. Murphy, 
W. E. McCollum. 

St. John’s Hospital, Brooklyn—R. L. Moorhead, Jr. 

Brooklyn Hospital, Brooklyn—W. H. Lohman, J. T. Rose. 
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German Hospital, Brooklyn—B. S. Harris. 

Norwegian Hospital, Brooklyn—Charles Eastmond. 

S. R. Smith Infirmary, Staten Island—C. A. Holmes. 

Jamaica Hospital, L. I—J. C. Gain. 

St. John’s Riverside Hospital, Yonkers, N. Y.—William Blancard. 

Rochester City Hospital, Rochester, N. Y.—J. C. O’Connor. 

Paterson General Hospital, Paterson, N. J.—E. D. Royall. 

Newark City Hospital, Newark, N. J.—C. R. O’Crowley. 

St. Michael’s Hospital, Newark, N. J.—G. H. Meyer, F. H. David. 

St. Barnabas Hospital, Newark, N. J—G. H. Schenck. Alternate: 
F. H. Wilson. 

Orange Memorial Hospital, Orange, N. J.—Julius Levy. 

Bridgeport Hospital, Bridgeport, Conn.—C. H. Sprague. 

Rhode Island Hospital, Providence, R. I.—H. H. Armington, R. C. 
Robinson. 


Department of Genito-Urinary Diseases.—The course of instruction 
during the present year has consisted of clinical lectures by Professor 
Taylor in the amphitheater of the Vanderbilt Clinic, and section teach- 
ing by Dr. Hayden, at the Vanderbilt Clinic and Bellevue Hospital. 
The course of sixteen clinical and didactic lectures given by Professor 
Taylor to the third year class, embraces the etiology, pathology, gen- 
eral course, symptoms and treatment of the various affections and dis- 
eases of the genito-urinary tract. At these lectures a large number 
of carefully selected clinical cases are shown and examined, thus giving 
the students a vast amount of practical information, combined with 
didactic teaching. The section teaching by Dr. Hayden at the Vander- 
bilt Clinic consists of ten lessons for each student. The class is 
divided into eleven sections of about twenty men each. As each case 
is presented to the section, the symptoms, diagnosis, and treatment are 
fully considered, both in a clinical and didactic manner, and the stu- 
dent is encouraged to examine cases, make diagnoses, and outline 
plans of treatment. The student is also instructed how to obtain 
urethral and glandular secretions from the patient, and how to pre- 
pare them for microscopical examination. Specimens illustrating the 
various diseased conditions of the genito-urinary tract are shown, and 
the ordinary chemical and microscopical tests to differentiate such 
conditions are applied. When it is deemed necessary, the demonstra- 
tion is supplemented by charts, casts, photographs, and also by speci- 
mens. Once a week an extra hour is devoted to the demonstration 
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of special instruments, together with instruction in the use of the 
electric cystoscope and urethroscope for the visual examination of the 
bladder and urethra, as well as catheterization of the ureters. In this 
manner each section has the opportunity of seeing a large variety of 
cases, about three hundred being shown during the year. 

Hospital clinics are given at Bellevue Hospital by Dr. Hayden once 
a week throughout the college year, each section attending for about 
one month. The various genito-urinary operations are performed 
before the section, and bed-side instruction is given to the student in 
the various forms of genito-urinary disease, as well as the post-opera- 
tive treatment of cases. 

Department of Gynecology.—The instruction in gynecology covers 
the last two years of the course. Following the year’s recitations in 
obstetrics, the student attends recitations in gynecology once a week 
in sections during the first half of the third year. These recitations 
prepare him for the lectures in gynecology which occupy the second 
half of the third year and are delivered to the class as a whole. These 
lectures, given three times a week, two being didactic and one clinical, 
deal with the practical subjects of the specialty, and an effort is made 
at each clinic to present patients illustrating the conditions discussed 
at the two preceding didactic lectures. These patients are examined 
and the diagnoses made, by as many students as possible. During the 
fourth year each student is given twelve lessons in a practical course 
in gynecology, in which he is trained in methods of diagnosis and 
treatment of cases as they present themselves at the clinic. In addition 
to this, each student is required to attend in a small section, twice a 
week for two weeks, an operative clinic at the Roosevelt Hospital. 
At this clinic the ordinary minor gynecological operations are per- 
formed, and as the students stand about the operator, they gain a 
knowledge of the details of different operations, impossible in any other 
way. Once a week during this last year of their course the students 
are invited to a clinic at the Roosevelt Hospital at which the major 
gynecological operations are performed. 

Department of Laryngology.—The end of the present college ses- 
sion marks the retirement of Professor George M. Lefferts from 
the chair of laryngology, a position which he has filled for the last 
thirty years. During this time he has collected a magnificent museum 
of teaching apparatus with various specimens, models and charts per- 
taining to the subject of laryngology, all of which he has presented to 
the college and which has been accepted by the trustees. The retire- 
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ment of Professor Lefferts was fittingly celebrated at his last 
lecture on March 28 before a large audience, by the presentation to 
him of two loving cups, one by the class of 1904 and the other by his 
staff of clinical assistants, the presentation addresses being made by 
Mr. George Lathrope, president of the graduating class, and Dr. W. 
K. Simpson. Professor Lefferts replied in a most feeling address, in 
which he reviewed his many years of successful work—from a very 
small beginning to the present condition of a well organized teaching 
clinic. 

Dr. William Kelly Simpson has been promoted by the Trustees from 
an instructorship to the professorship of Laryngology to succeed Pro- 
fessor Lefferts. Dr. Simpson is an alumnus of the College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons, having received his degree of doctor of medicine 
in 1880. He served for two years as an interne in the Presbyterian 
Hospital. He has been attending physician in the out-door department 
of the New York Foundling Asylum and in the throat and nose depart- 
ment of the Northern Dispensary ; and attending surgeon at the Metro- 
politan Throat Hospital and in the throat department of the out-door 
department of the Presbyterian Hospital. He is attending surgeon in 
the nose and throat department of the New York Eye and Ear Infirm- 
ary, and consulting laryngologist to the Seton Hospital, the St. John’s 
Hospital of Yonkers, and the New York Foundling Hospital. He has 
recently been appointed consulting otologist at the Presbyterian 
Hospital. He was formerly instructor in laryngology in the New York 
Post-Graduate Medical School. He has published numerous papers 
on the diseases of the nose and throat. He is a member of the New 
York County Medical Society, the Greater New York Medical and 
Surgical Association, a fellow of the New York Academy of Medicine, 
a fellow of the American Laryngological Association, and for several 
years has been the secretary of the executive committee of the Congress 
of American Physicians and Surgeons. Dr. Simpson entered the ser- 
vice of the University in the year 1887 as a clinical assistant. He 
became instructor in laryngology in 1898, and the chief of clinic in 
that subject in the following year. 

Dr. Samuel W. Thurber has been appointed chief of clinic vice Dr. 
Simpson promoted. 

The course of instruction in laryngology is confined to the fourth 
year, and consists of a course of weekly didactic lectures given by the 
professor in charge, and a systematic course of section teaching by the 
chief of clinic and an instructor. For the latter purpose the class is 
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divided into eight sections, and each section receives twelve lessons. 
In the section teaching it is the aim to perfect the student in the 
technique of examination of the upper respiratory tract, viz., the an- 
terior nares, posterior nares, pharynx and larynx, and to supplement 
this by the demonstration and study of the various pathological condi- 
tions which may present themselves, each student personally studying 
the cases under the direct supervision of the instructors. Some idea 
of the amount of clinical material used for this purpose may be gained 
when it is mentioned that for the seven sections just finished from the 
beginning of the session, eighteen hundred and seventy-one patients 
were used for practical instruction. 

Depariment of Neurology.—During the past year from September 
26 to February 6 Professor Starr gave lectures once a week upon the 
subject of diseases of the brain and insanity. Localization of brain 
functions, aphasia, paralysis, disturbances of sensations of sight and 
of hearing and of the eranial nerves were fully discussed and illus- 
trated by lantern-slides. The subjects of apoplexy from cerebral 
hemorrhage, embolism and thrombosis, of cerebral atrophies of chil- 
dren, with maldevelopment of the brain, of tumors of the brain and 
abscess of the brain, of acute encephalitis, paresis, multiple sclerosis 
and syphilis of the nervous system were also discussed. Each of 
these lectures and subjects was illustrated by the presentation of 
patients in the clinic, the clinic on Friday being supplementary to the 
lecture of Wednesday, fifty-six patients being shown during this period 
as illustrating conditions that had been lectured upon. The subject 
of insanity was treated in five lectures, the symptomatology of men- 
tal disease, the diagnosis of the different types of insanity, and the 
prognosis and treatment being discussed in the lectures, and four 
clinics being held by Dr. Peterson at which twenty-four patients were 
shown illustrating conditions of melancholia, mania, dementia, paresis 
and paranoia. 

From February 5 to May 6 the lectures were wholly clinical. Pro- 
fessor Starr showed at these clinics patients suffering from spinal cord 
affection : anterior poliomyelitis, syringomyelia, locomotor ataxia, lateral 
sclerosis and myelitis; various forms of multiple neuritis and lesions 
of single nerves ; children suffering from chorea ; ten patients suffering 
from epilepsy; and a large variety of functional nervous affections. 
As the fourth year students, who attended these clinics, had during 
their third year heard didactic lectures upon the subject of spinal cord 
disease and disease of the nerves, they were prepared to understand 
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and appreciate the clinical demonstration of these diseases. Thus in 
the course of the year the entire subject of nervous diseases was cov- 
ered at the clinics, and the subject was treated in a definite and pro- 
gressive order. This is possible at the Vanderbilt Clinic on account 
of the large amount of material which is at the disposal of the nervous 
department—about two thousand one hundred new cases being reg- 
istered during the past year in addition to about two thousand former 
patients who have made visits to the clinic. 

The didactic and clinical lectures were fully illustrated by lantern 
slides showing the pathology and pathological anatomy of the nervous 
system. The department has in its possession over six hundred slides 
illustrating types of nervous disease, and demonstrating both gross and 
microscopic lesions. Many photographs of patients presenting visible 
deformities and clinical conditions are also at the disposal of the De- 
partment, such collection having been accumulated by the constant 
photographing of patients at the Vanderbilt Clinic, which has been in 
progress for the last ten years. In addition to this instruction carried 
on by the Professor, the students have been taught by the Chief of 
Clinic, Dr. Pearce Bailey, and the Instructor in Nervous Diseases, Dr. 
Richard H. Cunningham, in the subjects of the examination of patients 
suffering from nervous diseases, electro-diagnosis and electro-thera- 
peutics. This instruction is given to sections of the class, twelve or 
fourteen men being instructed in a section, each of which receives 
twelve hours of such instruction. This instruction is entirely clinical, 
patients being utilized to demonstrate the various conditions studied 
and the students being allowed to examine and diagnosticate cases of 
nervous diseases. 

In the Vanderbilt Clinic twelve assistants have been at work in 
the Department of Nervous Diseases, and these men have not only 
studied the cases coming to the Clinic, but have taken careful histories 
in books prepared by Professor Starr for the recording of each type 
of nervous disease. A mass of clinical material has been accumu- 
lated in this manner, and some valuable contributions to the literature 
of nervous diseases have been made by various assistants at the Clinic. 
Dr. L. Pierce Clark has published a study of one thousand seven 
hundred and fifty cases of epilepsy observed in the Clinic. Professor 
Starr has published a review of these cases together with two hundred 
and fifty private cases of epilepsy; a study of chorea, based upon one 
thousand four hundred cases observed at the Clinic; a study of “ Cere- 
bral atrophies of children,” based upon four hundred cases observed at 
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the Clinic; and an article on “ Arterial diseases as the cause of nervous 
affection,” based largely upon clinical material. Drs. L. Pierce Clark 
and Thomas P. Prout have done considerable pathological work in a 
small pathological laboratory attached to the Department of Nervous 
Diseases, and at present have several important pieces of pathological 
work there under way. 

Department of Obstetrics —The instruction in obstetrics begins 
with the second year of the course and comprises recitations in sections 
once a week throughout the whole of the second year; lectures to the 
whole class during the first half of the third year; and residence for 
two weeks at the Sloane Maternity Hospital during the fourth year. 
The recitations during the second year give each student a thorough 
groundwork in the principles of obstetrics, special attention being paid 
to the anatomy and physiology of the female generative organs, and to 
the mechanism of labor. These recitations prepare the student for 
the lectures of the third year which are devoted chiefly to the practical 
phases of the subject. During the fourth year the student is brought 
into actual contact with obstetrical practice by living for two weeks at 
the Sloane Maternity Hospital, situated on the college grounds. With 
its large service of over fourteen hundred deliveries per year, this 
hospital offers each student the opportunity of observing and examining 
for himself the normal and many of the abnormal conditions in preg- 
nancy, labor and the puerperium. In addition to this each student is 
required to deliver at least one patient himself. During his residence 
in the hospital the student makes daily rounds with the resident staff 
and is thoroughly drilled in the care of mother and baby during the 
puerperium. 

Department of Pathology.—The Department of Pathology, to which 
are linked in administration the sections of instruction and research in 
bacteriology and normal histology, has this year drawn very heavily 
upon the resources of its capacious laboratories, as well as upon the 
loyalty of its instructors. The lengthening of the courses and the 
readjustment involved in the revised curriculum, have made necessary 
the practical laboratory instruction of over one thousand men, about 
equally divided in one-half and one-quarter year courses. The under- 
graduate course in general and special pathology has been lengthened 
and its scope expanded, and in this, as well as in the course in clinical 
pathology, and in the research work which is carried on in both these 
lines, the impulse of modern pathology to avail itself of the wider out- 
looks of general biology and physical and physiological chemistry is 
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striking and encouraging. The course in normal histology had been 
revised throughout by Professor Bailey, the embryological aspects of 
the subject being more adequately emphasized than has been possible 
hitherto. 

While the administration of the conjoined laboratories remains as 
formerly under the general direction of the Professor of Pathology, 
the recent appointment of Drs. Hiss, Hodenpyl, Wood, and Bailey to 
professorships, respectively of bacteriology, pathological anatomy, 
clinical pathology, and normal histology, fosters the free development 
of these sections of instruction and research under their independent 
leadership. The new outlooks in studies relating to immunity which 
mark the drift of the pathological research of the present, have largely 
influenced the experimental work in several lines which are under way 
in the Department, especially under the direction of Professor Hiss 
and Drs. Norris and Wadsworth. Professor Hiss has made extended 
studies on the fermentative activities of micro-organisms isolated from 
cases of dysentery and allied intestinal disease, and which are supposed 
to be of etiological significance in these pathological conditions. Light 
has been thrown upon differences in the physiology of these organisms, 
and a separation into fairly well marked species or varieties has been 
made possible. Professor Hiss has also been investigating the ag- 
glutinating peculiarities of the dysentery organisms, and, especially by 
absorption experiments leading to the removal of specific agglutinins 
from immune sera, has been able to strengthen and largely confirm 
the groupings of these organisms indicated by their fermentation reac- 
tions. Professor Hiss has also studied the effect of heat on the agglu- 
tinins of dysentery and typhoid immune sera and on the agglutinable 
substances of the dysentery and typhoid bacilli, and has been carrying 
on experiments looking toward the production in quantity of specific 
soluble toxins in artificial culture media, particularly in the case of the 
typhoid bacillus. 

Dr. Wadsworth’s studies on the agglutination of pneumococcus 
have been recently published,.and he has just completed a long series 
of studies concerning the factors taking part in the development of 
pneumonia. These researches are in press, and will shortly appear in 
the American Journal of the Medical Sciences. Dr. Wadsworth is 
now engaged in a series of problems relating to immunity to pneu- 
monia in man and the lower animals, and also in methods of capsule 
staining. Dr. Norris has concluded the first part of an extended re- 
search on bacterial precipitins, which will presently be published in the 
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Journal of Infectious Diseases. The second part of this study is now 
under way. Dr. Ditman, in connection with Professor Hiss, is inves- 
tigating cultural differentiations of streptococci derived from various 
forms of infection, and with Professor Gies is carrying on a series of 
studies on eclampsia. Dr. Arnold Knapp is engaged in studies on the 
etiology of trachoma. Dr. Langmann is continuing a study of the 
hemolytic capacities of snake venom. Under the direction of Dr. S. 
J. Meltzer, Drs. Salant and Auer, research fellows of the Rockefeller 
Institute, are engaged in a series of studies in pathological physiology. 
Professor Prudden is completing the revision of the seventh edition 
of Delafield and Prudden’s “ Pathology.” Professor Wood is prepar- 
ing a text-book on “ Clinical diagnosis”; and Professor Bailey, a stu- 
dent’s manual of “ Normal histology.” All of these books will be 
published in the autumn. Volume ix of the Studies from the Depart- 
ment of Pathology is nearly completed. 

Department of Pharmacology and Therapeutics.—Professor Herter 
has been spending the present year in Europe on leave. He has been 
engaged in research work with Professors Ehrlich and von Noorden 
in Frankfurt, and also in making preparations for the establishment 
next year of a course of lectures and laboratory work in pharmacology. 

The pharmaceutical laboratory recently fitted out under the manage- 
ment of Drs. Smith Ely Jelliffe and Walter A. Bastedo, is capable of 
holding at least fifty-four students at one time, and is provided with 
apparatus for carrying on all the simpler pharmaceutical experiments. 
The course in the laboratory, as outlined for 1903-1904, includes the 
handling of between one hundred and fifty and two hundred different 
pharmaceutical products, and the students of the second year have 
made up about one hundred complete prescriptions, illustrating all the 
different galenical preparations used in ordinary medical practice. 
The object of this course is not to train students of medicine to be 
pharmacists, but to make them well acquainted with the drugs of the 
Pharmacopeeia, and to enable them to combine drugs intelligently in 
future medical practice. In addition to the laboratory work a new 
course of lectures on the principles of materia medica has been given 
to the students of the second year by Dr. Jelliffe. In this course partic- 
ular attention is paid to the origin of drugs, their chemical and physical 
properties, an elaboration of the principles which determine the active 
constituents of plant drugs, and the conditions modifying such con- 
stituents, as exhibited in certain aspects of the drug trade. Further- 
more, special stress has been put on the chemical composition of the 
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active constituents of drugs, as a preparation for the better under- 
standing of the pharmacological action of remedies in general. The 
course has further considered the avenues by which remedies may 
be introduced into the body, advantages and disadvantages of these, 
time of absorption and modes of elimination,—in other words, it has 
discussed the conditions of absorption up to the point where a drug 
may be considered to exhibit its activity on the organism. 

Inasmuch as a part of the third year class had received one series 
of lectures only from Professor Peabody, it was deemed advisable to 
round out the subject of materia medica by a second course of lectures 
which would complete the series begun by Dr. Peabody. These lec- 
tures accordingly have been given to the third year students by Dr. 
Jelliffe. They have considered in detail those topics which had not 
been discussed by Dr. Peabody in the second year. 

One other new feature of the course has been the recitations of the 
students of the second year conducted by Drs. Bastedo and F. S. Meara 
on the more important remedies in active use among practitioners. 

Department of Physiological Chemistry.—The Trustees have de- 
cided to merge the department of general chemistry at the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons into the University department of physiolog- 
ical chemistry. Hereafter instruction in general chemistry at the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons will be given by Professor Gies 
and assistants. Professor Gies has lately been assigned to a seat in 
the medical faculty. In addition to the courses now given, a course 
in toxicological chemistry will be offered next year by Professor Gies 
and Dr. Posner. 

Last January a formal poll of the alumni and patrons of Pennsyl- 
vania College was taken for their preference for President of that in- 
stitution. Professor Gies, who is a graduate of Pennsylvania College, 
received the largest vote, but declined the election proposed by the 
nominating committee of the Trustees——Dr. A. N. Richards, who 
has very faithfully and efficiently served the department since its 
organization, first as assistant, lately as tutor, will next year be instruc- 
tor in pharmacology and will assist in the establishment of the new 
work in that department. During the present year Dr. Richards has 
been engaged in special studies in pharmacology at the Bellevue Hos- 
pital Medical College. Dr. G. M. Meyer, acting assistant, is one of 
the official reviewers for the Biochemisches Centralblatt. 

The chief feature of the advanced work of the department through- 
out the year has been the increase in the number of investigators. 
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Volume I of the “ Biochemical researches,” comprising forty publica- 
tions from the department during the past five years, has lately been 
issued by Professor Gies. Volume II is now in course of preparation. 
During the next summer the research equipment of the department 
will be considerably increased. This year Bert Russell, A.M., of the 
University of Minnesota, and E. R. Posner, M.D., of the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, have had the privilege of fellowships in 
physiological chemistry. Drs. A. N. Richards and William Salant 
have been conducting researches in this department under the auspices 
of the Rockefeller Institute. Drs. W. S. Schley, John Howland and 
N. E. Ditman and Messrs. H. M. Hays, Davenport White, Reuben V. 
Henberg, W. J. Heimann, W. C. Uhlig, and W. J. Hickson have been 
carrying on researches along clinical lines. The members of the 
teaching staff have been engaged, as usual, in a variety of investiga- 
tions. Some of these have already been reported during the year 
before various biological societies. The papers issued during the past 
few weeks have described the metabolic effects of blood-letting (Dr. 
Hawk and Professor Gies), the chemical properties of various log- 
woods (Mr. Gruenberg and Professor Gies), and biochemical notes 
on the connective tissue mucoids (Dr. Posner and Professor Gies). 

Professor Gies was recently reelected secretary of the Society for 
Experimental Biology and Medicine and also reappointed consulting 
chemist to the New York Botanical Garden. Researches have lately 
been carried out in the Garden, under his direction, by Miss Julia Emer- 
son and Messrs. H. D. House and W. T. Horne. Throughout the 
year the department has been greatly favored in its researches by the 
officers of the New York Botanical Garden and the New York Zoo- 
logical Park, who have freely supplied an abundance of valuable 
material. 

Department of Physiology.—During the present year the Depart- 
ment has given instruction to 263 candidates for the degree of M.D.— 
113 of the first year and 150 of the second; 8 candidates for the de- 
gree of Ph.D.; and 3 candidates for the degree of A.M. 

Much interest has been aroused by the new required course in 
practical physiology for students of medicine, which was begun on 
February 1. The first year’s class is divided into six sections of from 
fifteen to twenty-two men each, and each section devotes three con- 
secutive hours each week to the work in the laboratory, under the 
guidance of two or three instructors. In performing the simpler 
experiments the men work in pairs, while in those more complex it 
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is found that five or even six men can advantageously work together, 
the duties of each being assigned him by the instructor. The aim 
of the course is to give each student an opportunity to perform for 
himself the fundamental physiological experiments. The success of 
such a course given to students who have had no previous training in 
a physiological laboratory, and whose aptitudes for experimental work 
vary greatly, depends on many factors, prominent among which are 
a wise choice of experiments, and the careful preliminary planning 
of the details of the work. Much thought has been given to these 
factors in the present course. The selection of experiments has been 
guided by the desire to give to the students a clear idea of the scien- 
tific basis of medicine, in so far as this concerns physiology. Each 
experiment chosen has a meaning of its own and a recognized bearing 
on broad medical science. Those of remote interest to all except 
technical physiologists, those of doubtful interpretation, and those in 
which the desired results are uncertain, have been excluded. For the 
present half year, which covers one-half of the course in physiology, the 
subjects studied in the laboratory comprise blood, circulation, respira- 
tion, absorption and secretion. The course will be continued through 
the first half of next year by the same students, during which time the 
work will cover the physiology of muscle and nerve, the central nervous 
system, and the special senses. 

Professor Curtis is devoting much time and energy to the work 
of the deanship of the medical faculty. Besides its duties in immediate 
connection with the College of Physicians and Surgeons, the office 
carries with it representative service on the Boards of Trustees of the 
Roosevelt Hospital, the Vanderbilt Clinic, and the Sloane Maternity 
Hospital. 

At the March meeting the Trustees of the University promoted 
Professor Lee from the adjunct professorship to a professorship of 
physiology. Professor Lee’s work was interrupted for several weeks 
by reason of serious illness, during which time the burden of his duties 
fell upon Drs. Burton-Opitz and Emerson. 

Dr. Burton-Opitz has been continuing his work on the viscosity 
of the blood. The portion of his research on the influence of alcohol 
on viscosity is nearly ready for publication; that on the relations of 
the thyroid gland to viscosity is well under way. He has been ap- 
pointed to review the American literature for the Centralblatt fiir 
Physiologie and the Biochemisches Centralblatt. For the coming 
summer Dr. Burton-Opitz offers three courses, one in elementary 
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physiology, one in advanced mammalian physiology, and one in gen- 
eral physiology. Dr. Emerson has recently completed his studies on 
the experimental decapsulation of the kidney, and an account of the 
work will shortly be published. With Dr. Charles Norris he has 
been investigating a peculiar epidemic disease occurring in frogs, 
and has obtained very interesting results in a hitherto little studied 
field of comparative pathology. Besides the research work by the 
various members of the staff, investigations on a variety of subjects 
have been carried on during the year by Drs. J. H. Claiborne, E. Co- 
burn, R. C. Kemp, I. Levin, G. M. Parker, R. Weil, and T. P. Prout. 
On request Dr. Shearer has been granted a leave of absence for the 
remainder of the academic year, and will spend the time in Europe. 
Department of the Practice of Medicine.—The curriculum in the 
Department of Practice has been materially changed within the past 
two years, and further changes are in contemplation, the purpose 
being to bring the students, especially in the fourth year, more closely 
into contact with the patients themselves. The course of study in this 
department may be briefly summarized as follows: At the beginning 
of the second year the student first takes up the practice of medicine. 
One recitation a week is held throughout this year, the class being 
divided into sections; lessons are given out from an approved text- 
book, and comprise the simpler types of disease, the purpose being to 
familiarize the student with the general aspect of disease. In these 
recitations the subject is elucidated by means of pathological specimens, 
charts, diagrams, etc., and it is aimed to make the exercises largely 
explanatory. In addition to this in the second year there are lecture 
demonstrations by another instructor covering the general ground of 
the methods of diagnosis of disease. In this course the student is 
taken over the method of history taking, examination of patients, the 
methods of studying the various functions of the body at the bedside. 
Free use is made of lantern slides, charts, and diagrams, and suitable 
patients are demonstrated, and special emphasis is laid upon physical 
diagnosis. This course is given to sections of one-half the class at a 
time. In the third year the student is taken over the entire subject 
of internal medicine by means of an approved text-book, from which 
lessons are given out, and upon which recitations are heard; these 
also are, as far as possible, illuminated by demonstrations and speci- 
mens, and reviews and frequent examinations are held. It is expected 
that by these means the main facts of the practice of medicine will be 
acquired, and a framework established upon which subsequent studies 
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may be built up. Practical physical diagnosis is taught in this year 
in small sections of not more than ten men each in the Vanderbilt 
Clinic, Roosevelt Hospital, and in the new dispensary of Bellevue 
Hospital, and the wealth of ambulant material these furnish gives 
abundant opportunity for demonstrating the physical signs in all the 
diseases ordinarily met with. It is expected that the theory of physical 
diagnosis will be learned in the second year so that in this third year 
course the time of the instructor need not be taken up, other than to a 
very slight extent, in demonstrating the signs of the normal chest and 
abdomen. In addition, the student during this year attends lectures 
by the Professor of the Practice of Medicine upon selected topics, such 
subjects being chosen as can with especial benefit be presented in this 
personal way. In addition there are general medical clinics upon 
ambulant cases at the Vanderbilt Clinic, and upon hospital cases in 
Roosevelt Hospital. In the fourth year the student attends the lec- 
tures upon general medicine and the general medical clinics as above 
described. In addition there is a course in hospital medicine, during 
which the class is taken in small sections to the wards of Bellevue 
Hospital by an instructor who is one of the visiting physicians. The 
section is divided up into still smaller groups of three or four men, 
and to each group every day a case is assigned; the students take the 
history, make all of the examinations themselves independently, and try 
to arrive at a diagnosis. Subsequently the instructor examines the 
case with them, correcting their errors and reviewing their conclusions. 
This course is of much value in bringing the students into the closest 
possible contact with hospital cases. In addition a separate course is 
given by the Professor of the Practice of Medicine to small sections 
of the class at a time; this consists in bedside clinics and demonstrations 
in the wards of Roosevelt Hospital and Presbyterian Hospital. The 
purpose of this course is to familiarize the student with the phenomena 
and with the course of the very acute and serious diseases. These 
cases are not to be found in a dispensary, and for the most part they are 
too ill to be taken into the amphitheater clinic. But in this course in 
Bedside Medicine in acute disease the student has the opportunity of 
observing and studying all the phenomena of typhoid fever, pneumonia, 
inflammatory rheumatism, and similar maladies,—observing the 
methods of diagnosis, the course and tendencies of the disease, the 
development and the course of complications, together with the methods 
of handling all of these conditions. 

During the summer vacation the Medical School, through its 
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summer course of instruction, offers excellent opportunity for further 
work in practical medicine in its various branches—the very extensive 
clinical material in the Presbyterian Hospital, Roosevelt Hospital, 
Bellevue Hospital Clinic and the Vanderbilt Clinic being all of them 
available for this end. Moreover, during the various college vaca- 
tions adundant opportunities are offered the students of the third and 
fourth year to serve as substitutes in all the large general and special 
hospitals in the city. 

Department of Surgery.—The instruction in surgery covers the last 
two and one-half years of the course. In the last half of the second 
year the student has didactic lectures and recitations in general surgery, 
wounds and their repair, fractures, the surgical diseases, and tumors, 
and in a general way the surgery of the different systems of the body 
is taken up. In the third year the course consists of lectures and 
recitations in general and regional surgery, and practical courses in 
minor surgery. The latter are given to sections of twenty men in the 
Vanderbilt Clinic and the out-door department of the Roosevelt 
Hospital. In these courses the student is taught bandaging, the appli- 
cation of splints, the recognition and treatment of clean and infected 
wounds, the various sutures, anesthesia and operative technique. 
Each student administers anzsthetics, and not only assists in but 
performs some of the simple operations. A course in the treatment 
of the surgical diseases of children is also given at St. Mary’s Free 
Hospital for Children. Besides the practical courses clinical lectures 
are given especially for the third year men, in which cases are shown 
illustrating the general surgical diseases, injuries, and tumors. In 
the third year the didactic instruction is supposed to be completed, 
thus allowing the fourth year students to devote more time to 
practical courses. Although the operative clinics in the different 
hospitals are open to the third year students, they are a prominent 
feature of the fourth year instruction. Each day of the week there 
are operative clinics at one or more of the following hospitals: the 
Roosevelt, New York, Presbyterian, Bellevue, and St. Luke’s, the 
Hospital for the Ruptured and Crippled, and St. Mary’s Free Hospital 
for Children. One of the most valuable features of the fourth year 
instruction is the hospital courses in major surgical diagnosis and 
treatment at the Roosevelt, Bellevue, and Presbyterian hospitals. 
These courses extend throughout the year. In them the. student is 
thoroughly drilled in history taking, in methods of examination and 
in diagnosis. For this purpose the class is divided into small sections. 
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The clinical lectures are also continued in this year, but are more 
general in scope than in the third year. A thorough course in opera- 
tive surgery upon the cadaver is also given. In this course each stu- 
dent performs the typical operations, including the ligation of arteries, 
amputations, resections and the operations on the abdominal viscera. 
While it is realized that practical clinical instruction cannot be over- 
estimated, it is felt that the student must have a good theoretical founda- 
tion to build upon. For this reason the surgical instruction is com- 
menced in the middle of the second year. Having mastered the prin- 
ciples of general surgery he is ready to take up regional surgery both 
theoretically and practically; and, in so far as possible, in the third 
year the clinical instruction is made to supplement the didactic. In 
the fourth year the didactic instruction becomes subordinate except 
in regard to new problems and advances in surgery, and the student’s 
energies are centered upon the patient. In his practical courses he is 
not simply taught, but is made to think and reason for himself. In this 
he is stimulated by the criticisms not only of the instructor but also of 
his classmates. 

During the past year a laboratory for surgical research has been 
added to the surgical department. So far it has been open to grad- 
uate workers only, and some valuable contributions are forthcoming 
upon methods of gastro-enterostomy and the treatment of arterial 
wounds. It is hoped that this laboratory may be enlarged so that it 
can also be available for undergraduate courses. Work has also been 
started upon a study collection illustrating surgical anatomy and path- 
ology. This, when suitably housed and arranged, will be of the great- 
est value. 

During the months of June, July and August, courses, some of 
which are open only to postgraduates, others to undergraduates, will be 
given as follows: Courses in minor surgery, at the Vanderbilt clinic 
and the out-patient department of the Roosevelt, Presbyterian, and 
Bellevue hospitals; in hospital surgery, including surgical diagnosis, 
treatment and the witnessing of operations, at the Roosevelt, Presby- 
terian and Bellevue hospitals and the Hospital for the Ruptured and 
Crippled. These courses are all eminently practical and are limited in 
regard to the size of the classes, which makes them exceedingly valu- 
able. A summer course in the operative surgery of the ear and 
accessory sinuses upon the cadaver is open to post-graduate students 
in the month of June. 
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Facutty or Law 


In the last issue of the QuarTERLY, public lectures on matters of 
special interest to the young lawyer were announced. The list has 
been completed and consists of eight lectures on professional oppor- 
tunities of the lawyer given under the auspices of the Association of the 
Alumni of the School of Law in Earl Hall on successive Wednesdays 
at 4:30 p.m. The lectures—of which the first five have been already 
delivered—are : March 23, “ The corporation lawyer,” Julien T. Davies, 
Esq.; March 30, “ The patent lawyer,” Edmund Wetmore, Esq.; 
April 6, “ The admiralty bar,” Harrington Putnam, Esq.; April 13, 
“Legal journalism,” Wilbur Larremore, Esq.; April 20, “ The office 
lawyer,” Edward M. Shepard, Esq.; April 27, “ The general prac- 
titioner,” William B. Hornblower, Esq.; May 4, “ The conduct of cases 
from the point of view of the bench,” Judge E. Henry Lacombe, and 
May 11, “ The trial lawyer,” Austen G. Fox, Esq. A course of this 
kind gives the prospective lawyer an idea of the opening before him 
and furnishes him with a fund of practical experience. In the second 
place it puts the student in touch with the actualities of the profession 
and keeps him in touch with his chosen calling. It supplements admir- 
ably the theoretical work of the school, which, as is well known, deals 
with the principles of the law underlying the cases prescribed for 
previous study and which thus form the basis of discussion in the 
class-room. In this way the law is studied in its historical and theo- 
retical development. The instructor guides the discussion, but the 
work is done by the student himself, and training in as well as knowl- 
edge of the law inevitably results. This particular course is valuable in 
another way, for it brings the alumni and the members of the school 
into contact, and furnishes each with an incentive for cooperation in 
the work of developing the school. 

The Columbia Law Club, whose formation and meetings were de- 
scribed in the March number of the QuarTERLyY held its last meeting 
for the year on April 15, at which time two informal but intensely 
interesting addresses were delivered by Hon. John S. Wise, and Mr. 
Lincoln Steffens, both of New York. Mr. Wise discussed the relation 
of the negro to the nation, dwelt carefully upon the reconstruction 
acts by which the relations of the southern states to the Union were 
defined and gave a careful presentation of the various and present 
attempts on the part of the southern states to deprive the negro of 
suffrage. Mr. Steffens spoke on the subject of “ Municipal graft ”— 
in which he showed the corruption existing in our leading municipali- 
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ties, and explained the methods by which it has been partly corrected 
and which may, it is hoped, wholly extinguish it in the future. The 
following officers were unanimously elected for the ensuing year: 
President, D. A. Millet 1904 L.; vice-president, E. H. Updike 1906 
L.; secretary, W. C. Morrow 1906 L.; treasurer, Phelan Beale 1906 
L.; governing committee, for the faculty, Professor G. W. Kirchwey; 
for the students, E. G. Budington 1905 L., F. K. Hoffman 1906 L. 
Just as the public lectures draw Alumni and the present members of 
the school together, the Columbia Law Club aims to make the students 
of the School personally acquainted. The organization has succeeded 
admirably this year, and it is hoped that its continuance will go far to 
form an esprit de corps in the School of Law. 

In another way, the students are performing a genuine service for 
themselves and the School. The Columbia Law Review was estab- 
lished in 1901 and already has three substantial and valuable yolumes 
to its credit. The review is wholly conducted by picked members of 
the second and third year and affords an admirable training for the 
editors. The leading articles are contributed by well known legal 
writers and by members of the faculty; notes and comments on recent 
and important cases are prepared and contributed by the editors, of 
whom there are twenty-four in all. The result is that the Review 
has already taken its place as an authority with the Harvard Law Re- 
view, and has made the School of Law and its work widely known. 

The year’s progress has been very satisfactory and notwithstanding 
the raising of the requirements for admission, the School has an 
attendance of four hundred and six. The academic degree as a pre- 
requisite for admission has placed the School in the very first rank, 
a prominence it shares with but a single school. Two other schools in 
the country do indeed require previous academic training but the re- 
quirement is not absolutely maintained in practice as in theory. 


FacuLty OF APPLIED SCIENCE 
DEPARTMENT OF CHEMISTRY: 

General.—The Department has already outgrown its present quar- 
ters, the analytical and assay laboratories in particular have been 
greatly overcrowded, and it has been necessary to accommodate tem- 
porarily some of the quantitative students in the organic laboratory. 
The rooms in Havemeyer Hall now occupied by the Departments of 
Architecture and Metallurgy are absolutely indispensable for chemistry. 
This is due to the rapid increase in the number of students matriculating 
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under the Faculty of Applied Science in spite of the high entrance 
requirements. The Department not only trains chemists, but also 
gives instruction in chemistry to the students of the Schools of Mines, 
Engineering, and Medicine, and of Columbia, Barnard and Teachers 
Colleges, and attracts a goodly number of pure science investigators. 
Over 660 different students are this year attending lectures in chem- 
istry at Havemeyer Hall, while the total registration in the Havemeyer 
Laboratories (not deducting duplicates) is 710. 

In the old “ School of Mines” days, but little original work was 
carried on. This year 20 students are conducting original investiga- 
tions, as well as the great majority of the instructors, and the number 
of books, papers, reviews, etc., published annually is rapidly increasing. 

Professor Chandler has been appointed chairman of the section of 
technical chemistry of the international congress of arts and sciences 
of the St. Louis Exposition; also chairman of the New York section 
of the Society of Chemical Industry, and a member of the World’s Fair 
Committee of the American Electrochemical Society. He has lectured 
upon the subject of “ Electrochemistry at Niagara Falls” before the 
members of the Century Club, New York; at Wesleyan University ; at 
the College of the City of New York; at Yale University, and at the 
Carnegie Technical School, Pittsburgh. Adjunct Professors Miller 
and Bogert have recently been advanced to full professorships. Pro- 
fessor Miller has been elected chairman, and Dr. Sherman, secretary 
of the New York Section of the American Chemical Society. At the 
recent St. Louis meeting of the American Chemical Society, Professor 
Bogert was elected one of its councilors-at-large. Professor Morgan 
has been selected as the American editor of the new journal, the 
Physikalisch-Chemisches Centralblatt. Drs. Sherman and Chambers 
are contributing numerous chemical articles to the Encyclopedia Amer- 
icana, and Dr. Chambers is also revising the organic chemistry of the 
Century Dictionary. The staff has this year been increased by the 
appointment of two tutors in qualitative analysis, Messrs. Beans and 
Ellard. 

All of last year’s graduates in Chemistry have secured positions, 
and the demand for our men is considerably greater than the supply. 

Physical Chemistry.—Professor Morgan and Mr. Kanolt read be- 
fore the New York section of the American Chemical Society a pre- 
liminary paper “ On the combination of a solvent with the ions.” This 
work promises to do much in explaining why the law of mass action 
fails to hold in some ionic equilibria. Mr. Jackson presented a paper 
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at the recent Washington meeting of the American Electrochemical 
Society, entitled “ The thermo-chemistry of electrolytic dissociation.” 
Professor Morgan and Mr. Morlan have completed their work upon 
the “ Ionic equilibrium in solutions of potassium silver cyanide.” Mr. 
Kanolt is continuing the study of the “ Complex ions formed by the 
combination of simple ions with the solvent.” 

Organic Chemistry.—Dr. Hand has completed his investigation of 
the “ Quinazolines ” and has resumed his duties as State Chemist and 
Professor of Chemistry at the Agricultural College of Mississippi. 
Other investigations recently completed embrace “ The production of 
the imides of succinic and glutaric acids by the partial hydration of 
the corresponding nitriles,” “ The synthesis of alkylthioketodihydro- 
quinazolines from anthranilic nitrile,” “ Normal heptyl thiocyanate and 
some new alkyl esters of dithiocarbamic acid,” “ m-aminobenzonitrile,” 
“ Mononitro-o-phthalic acids,” “ The production of anisic acid by the 
oxidation of aniseed oil,” “ On the relation of the chemical constitution 
to the physiological action of certain modern anesthetics,” “ The action 
of isovaleric aldehyde upon antipyrine,” and “ 3-nitrophthalyl chloride 
and its action with ammonia and with aromatic amines.” The follow- 
ing investigations are now in progress: “ The synthesis of quinazolines 
from homoanthranilic nitrile,” “ Monobrom-o-phthalic acids,” “The 
synthesis of glyoxalines,” “The combination of urea with bibasic 
acids,” “Some new urea derivatives,” “ Halogen derivatives of 
naphthylamine sulpho acids,” “ The synthesis of pentadiazenones,” and 
“ Nitro-anthranilic acids.” 

Analytical Chemistry and Assaying.—Professor Miller has prepared 
a set of notes on quantitative analysis for the mining engineers. These 
notes are now appearing in the current volume of the School of Mines 
Quarterly, and are also published by D. Van Nostrand Co. 

The following investigations have been completed: “ A study of the 
quantitative determination of antimony,” “ The gravimetric determina- 
tion of mercury and its separation from arsenic, antimony and copper,” 
“ The volumetric determination of bismuth as molybdate and its separa- 
tion from copper,” “ On the reduction of molybdenum by zinc and the 
ratio of bismuth and molybdenum in bismuth ammonium molybdate,” 
“A rapid method for the determination of arsenic in arsenopyrite,” 
“The influence of atmospheric oxidation on the composition and 
‘analytical constants’ of fatty oils,” “ A modification of the Babcock- 
Blaisdale viscosity test for olive oil,” ‘‘ The viscosity of the soap solution 
as a factor in oil analysis,” “ The influence of diet, muscular exertion 
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and loss of sleep upon the formation of uric acid,” “ An index to the 
literature of thorium, 1828-1902,” “On the conversion of lead sul- 
phate to barium sulphate and a method for the determination of sulphur 
in lead slags,” “On the methods for the determination of molybdenum 
in steel,” “The determination of nitrogen in organic materials,” and 
“ A new separation of thorium from cerium, lanthanum, and didymium 
by the use of m-nitrobenzoic acid.” Others under way are: “ Charges 
for the assay of zinc blendes by the crucible method,” “ Free ammonia 
in milk,” “ Detection of formaldehyde in food,” “On the effect of 
acidity on the iodine standard of sodium tetrathionate and sulphurous 
acid solutions,” “Further work on the ferrocyanides of zinc and 
cadmium,” “A comparison of some recent methods of separating 
manganese and iron,” “ The use of ammonium bismuth molybdate in 
gravimetric analyses,” and “ Some new chromicyanides.” 

Industrial Chemistry —A new course (Chemistry 39) in electro- 
chemistry has been added, to be given by Mr. Tucker, the notes for 
which have already been published in the School of Mines Quarterly. 

Mr. Dempwolf has completed his research on “ Phosphates.” The 
following investigations are now being carried on: “ The preparation 
of metallic magnesium,” “ The preparation of lithium salts from Cali- 
fornia lepidolite,” “ The effect of formaldehyde on cellulose,” “ The ex- 
traction of radioactive salts from carnotite,” and “ Arclight elec- 
trodes.” 

Summer School.—Next year’s summer session will include not only 
all the courses heretofore given in chemistry, but also courses in organic 
chemistry, and in the chemistry of food and nutrition; the former of 
these being the equivalent of courses 20 and 30, while the latter is 
especially designed for students of medicine, domestic science and for 
trained nurses, and may be taken either with or without laboratory 
work, 

The great advantages to be obtained, in having access to the re- 
sources of the Havemeyer Laboratories, have been appreciated by many 
besides the teachers for whom these courses were primarily organized. 
Many students, entering the Schools of Applied Science with advanced 
standing, can now either make up or anticipate much of their work in 
chemistry by attending the summer session, and so avoid conflict of 
hours during the regular session and, by this means, often save a term 
in obtaining their degree. 

Department of Electrical Engineering.—During the summer of 1903 
the machine laboratories were altered, so that the dynamos and motors 
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were directly connected, or belted, thereby eliminating the use of line- 
shafting. As a result the conduct of the laboratory work has been 
greatly facilitated and more experiments have been established. 

The Department has been presented by the Crocker-Wheeler Com- 
pany with one new type 2 H. P. direct current motor, one new type 
1 H. P. direct current motor and two sets of field coils for two motor 
frames. The Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company also 
presented to the Department a 10 H. P. induction motor together with 
a controller and its accompanying rheostat. The possession of this 
piece of apparatus has greatly aided the conduct of the alternating cur- 
rent laboratory work and provides a means for showing all the charac- 
teristics possessed by an induction motor with external resistances in 
the motor circuit. The Robbins & Myers Company of Springfield, 
Ohio, presented to the Department an exhibition stand containing all 
the parts of a 2 H. P. direct current motor. Some of the parts are 
sectionalized in order to show the construction. This exhibit has been 
of great value in the class-room in showing to the men the details of 
dynamo design. In both the direct and alternating current laboratories 
there has been set up calibration apparatus which enables the students 
to quickly check their instruments whenever they use them. This is 
deemed an essential element of the laboratory work and gives great 
confidence in the results secured. A number of new forms of testing 
brakes has been added to the laboratory equipment, which makes the 
testing of motors a much more satisfactory process than heretofore 
with the ordinary wooden Prony brake. In the electrical instrument 
laboratory there has been established a complete scheme of standards 
and calibration apparatus. Weston laboratory standards have been 
placed in position with their necessary regulating and controlling ap- 
paratus, and with the potentiometer, which was recently secured, and 
standard cells, the instruments of the Department are kept in accurate 
adjustment. 

Professor Crocker and Mr. Arendt have almost completed a revision 
of volume 1 of “ Electric lighting” and also a text-book on “ The 
essentials of electrical engineering ” which will be used by the civil and 
mining engineers taking electrical courses. They have also written 
a book on “ Storage batteries ” for the American School of Correspond- 
ence in Chicago. Professor Sever has written and has had published 
by D. Van Nostrand & Company an electrical laboratory pamphlet for 
the use of the third year mechanical, civil and mining engineers. Mr. 
Townsend and Professor Sever have nearly completed a laboratory 
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manual for the electrical students of the third and fourth years, the 
design of the book being to cover all the laboratory work which is 
taken by the electrical engineering students. This will be issued dur- 
ing the summer of 1904. 

During the present year the senior class in electrical engineering 
under the charge of Messrs. Townsend and Arendt made a visit to 
Schenectady for the purpose of inspecting the works of the General 
Electric Company and the Schenectady factory of the American Loco- 
motive Company. They also visited the water power station at Me- 
chanicville. The following places were visited in and about New York 
City during February and March of this year: The Cortlandt Street 
Exchange of the New York Telephone Company, the Metropolitan 
Street Railway Power Station, the Manhattan Railway Company’s 
Power Station, the New York Edison Company’s Power Station, the 
Postal Telegraph and Commercial Cable Company’s Buildings, the 
Crocker-Wheeler Company’s factory at Ampere, New Jersey, and the 
Kingsbridge Power Station in New York. 

The following theses are now being conducted by members of the 
senior class: Determination of hysteresis losses of a condenser; A 
comparison of methods of induction motor calculation; Selenium pho- 
tometer; Tests on direct current elevator equipments; Development of 
a new method for the compounding of alternating current systems; 
Investigation on arc lamp electrodes; Test of a variable speed motor ; 
Determination of the ratio of the resistances of the feeder and the re- 
turn systems of trolley lines; Electrolysis in relation to sub-surface 
systems ; Comparative costs of central station and isolated plant sup- 
ply; Design of a direct reading instrument for the determination of 
the strength of magnetic fields; Development of methods for the deter- 
mination of magnetic properties of iron and steel; Development of a 
method for overcoming the inductance in high tension alternating cur- 
rent systems of distribution. 

The total number of graduates of the Electrical Engineering De- 
partment, including this year’s class, is about 250. It is hoped that 
next fall at Columbia’s 150th anniversary every electrical engineering 
graduate will return to view the progress which has been made in the 
Electrical Engineering Department, to meet his fellow alumni, and to 
offer suggestions as to the future conduct of the Electrical Department. 

Department of Mechanical Engineering —The new course on 
“ plant layout ” for fourth year mechanical engineers (dynamic option) 
which was tried this year has proved very successful. Analyses of the 
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forces and thermal actions in individual machines have always been sub- 
ject matter for student work in technical schools, but sufficient atten- 
tion has not been called to the other problem of combining these com- 
pleted machines as they should be combined to form a power-plant, 
and this work is important when handled not only qualitatively but 
quantitatively by calculation and by careful scale drawing. It is this 
work that has been tried and will now become a regular feature of the 
course. 

At the present time several important investigations are being car- 
ried out. Some are of purely practical importance to the mechanical 
engineer, while others are of equal scientific importance aside from 
their commercial aspect. Two power-plant tests are under way by 
students without assistance. One in Brooklyn, that of the Phoenix 
Tube Works, consists of a gas-producer and the usual auxiliaries, with 
gas engine, dynamo and various gas-furnaces. The other, that of the 
Ansonia apartment house in New York, is a steam-plant containing a 
battery of boilers, a number of compound steam engines driving 
dynamos, refrigerating, elevator, and laundry plants, together with 
the heating and ventilating system. The test will determine the cost 
of making steam, the amount of steam used and hence the cost of 
operating each of the above named parts of the plant. 

In the laboratory one investigation on steam-turbine losses will 
take into account the internal losses of the turbine and seek to analyze 
them experimentally. For this purpose these losses have been divided 
into those due to nozzle, impact on the buckets, churning actions of 
the buckets in the steam chamber, and finally, friction. By means of 
searching-tubes the pressure at each point of the axis of the nozzle is 
being measured. By a pyrometer-couple it is hoped that the tempera- 
ture at each point along the axis of the jet can also be correctly 
measured. 

Another investigation on some of the physical properties of kerosene 
oil will, it is expected, result in data useful to the designer of vaporizors 
and carburetors. The pressure-volume curves for saturated kerosene- 
vapor will be determined for kerosene boiled once, twice, or more times. 

The principles under which the muffling of the noise in gas-engine 
exhausts could be properly accomplished without detriment to the 
engine are being studied and results to date are very gratifying. 

The variation in modern condensor practice is also under investi- 
gation. Some experiments on steam traps will show how the capacity 


of traps varies with the line-pressure and the back-pressure; also the 
heat-loss from escaping steam. 
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The problem of designing high-speed gas-engines involves as one 
of the most important features the determination of the conditions un- 
der which the most constant turning effort can be obtained. This is 
also being investigated for all combinations of cylinders, speeds and 
weights of parts. 

The fuel value of molasses in steam-boilers is being investigated 
by firing it with oil through the spray nozzle-burners in the Baldwin 
locomotive in the laboratory. This result it is expected will be useful 
to those owners of sugar-plantations who have trouble in obtaining a 
good price for molasses and who prefer to make paper of their cane 
instead of burning it as fuel; in other words, substituting molasses 
for the cane as fuel and making paper of the cane. 

Besides these investigations under Dr. Lucke, he has (assisted by 
specially able students) been engaged, during the past term, in pro- 
fessional cases of great variety covering tests for acceptance of con- 
tract, tests for scientific data, expert opinions in technical law suits, 
investigations of patent novelty, development of designs for engines, 
etc. 

A graduate student is working on the relation between the com- 
position of an alloy suitable for a bearing-metal and its coefficient of 
friction. This will throw light on the variance between the results 
of modern investigators and the laws of friction developed by Morin. 

Work in the testing-laboratory has been active, particularly in the 
line of investigation of construction materials. Numerous tests have 
been made of a widely varying character. 

I. G. Johnson & Co., of Spuyten Duyvil, N. Y., have favored us 
with an extremely interesting series of tests upon high-grade steel- 
castings. (Four members of the above firm are graduates of the 
School of Mines.) 

A number of investigations of the strength, absorption, and weath- 
ering properties of new building materials have been in progress, par- 
ticularly upon sand-lime bricks, artificial building-stones, and concretes. 

Professor Woolson has continued his tests upon the fire-resisting 
properties of wood and other building-materials. In connection with 
the Bureau of Buildings he conducted a series of fire tests upon cast- 
iron column protective coverings, the results of which were quite in- 
structive. During the winter he has had charge of four fire, load and 
water tests upon fire-resisting floor constructions. Three of these tests 
were made in brick-buildings erected for the purpose in or near the 
city, and the third was unique in the fact that it was conducted upon 
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the fifth floor of a large building in the course of erection in the lower 
part of the city. The demand for tests of this character has induced 
him to undertake the construction of a test building adjacent to the 
University with all necessary appliances for making fire and load tests 
of every description. Besides serving their commercial purpose, these 
tests will be valuable to students, since they will afford a practical 
demonstration of the fire-resisting and strength properties of modern 
constructive materials, which have been largely unknown factors to 
the engineering profession. , 

Department of Metallurgy.—Professor Howe is absent from the 
University on his sabbatical vacation. In his absence the course in 
metallurgy of copper was given by H. O. Hofman, E.M., Met.E., 
Ph.D., Professor of Metallurgy at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, and the longer course in metallurgy of iron and steel by 
J. W. Richards, Ph.D., Professor of Metallurgy at Lehigh University. 
Mr. Stoughton has been appointed Adjunct Professor of Metallurgy 
from July 1, 1904. 

The following non-residents have given, or will give, lectures dur- 
ing the regular courses: E. D. Peters, M.D., consulting metallurgist, 
“The choosing of a process for metallurgical treatment of an ore”; 
James Douglas, LL.D., President Copper Queen Mining Co., “ The 
treatment of the copper ore at Rio Tinto, Spain”; J. Parke Channing, 
E.M., ’83, President Tennessee Copper Co., “ Pyritic smelting ”; Jos. 
Struthers, Ph. D., ’95, Assistant Editor American Institute of Mining 
Engineers, “The cyanide process”; Geo. C. Stone, Ph.B., ’79, Chief 
Engineer New Jersey Zinc Co., “ The metallurgy of zinc”; Chas. H. 
Repath, Chief Engineer to Frank Klepetko (Mines ’80), “ The 
Klepetko roasting furnace”; J. W. Richards, Ph.D., President Ameri- 
can Electrochemical Society, two lectures on “ The applications of 
electricity to metallurgy”; W. Campbell, Ph.D., three lectures on 
“ Alloys”; Richard Moldenke, Ph.D., ’85, “The engineer in the 
foundry ”; Chas, Kirchhoff, Editor of the Iron Age, “ The resources 
of the U. S. and her principal competitors in iron and steel.” 

Metallurgy 5 has been extended to include a course in advanced 
metallurgy, weekly conferences between the officers, graduate and 
third and fourth year students in metallurgy, subjects announced and 
prepared in advance. The laboratory courses for graduates, mining 
engineers and metallurgists, now being given for the third year, have 
been enlarged and more thoroughly systematized, officers of the depart- 
ment and Dr. Campbell giving instruction jointly. 
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Mr. Stoughton, Dr. Bolles and Dr. Campbell have jointly given a 
course of six lectures on metallurgy under the auspices of the extension 
department and the New York Board of Education, twice delivered. 

Dr. Campbell has been awarded the Saville Medal by the Society 
for Chemical Industry, the degree of M.Sc. by Durham University and 
and a research grant of $1,500 by the Carnegie Institution. 

Dr. Bolles has devised a new type of electric furnace, with probable 
usefulness in laboratory and industrial work. Mr. Stoughton has 
devised an apparatus for the demonstration of the hardening of steel 
and the production of sorbitic steel. Both will be in the department’s 
exhibit at St. Louis. 

Mr. Stoughton is investigating the relations of carbon and iron and 
revising the metallurgy of the Century Dictionary. Dr. Bolles con- 
tinues his investigations on the metallic sulphides as matte constituents, 
and Dr. Campbell his on alloys. Mr. John F. Thompson has in 
progress a graduate investigation on nickel sulphide. Mr. Geo. B. 
Waterhouse, Associate in Metallurgy, University College, Sheffield, 
Scholar of the Royal Commission of the Exhibition of 1851 (England), 
has been pursuing an investigation on nickel steel. Mr. Nicholas D. 
Durdin, who is commissioned by the St. Petersburg Polytechnical In- 
stitute to visit works and schools preparatory to appointment as pro- 
fessor of metallurgy is pursuing preliminary work for a graduate in- 
vestigation on iron and steel. In addition to its undergraduate students 
four students of mining engineering are pursuing special laboratory 
or thesis work in the department. 

In the summer the students spent one week at the large steel works 
of the Carnegie Steel Co., and one week at copper, gold, lead, and 
silver plants in Colorado, besides visiting copper, gold, lead, silver, zinc 
and crucible works in the vicinity of New York during the term. 

Several valuable gifts have been received during the year for the 
department’s museum and laboratory equipment. 


Facu.ty oF PoLiricaAL SCIENCE 


Department of History.—Recent changes in the courses offered by 
the department have been directed toward covering more completely 
and satisfactorily than heretofore the various fields of European and 
American history. Professor Sloane will hereafter give two courses 
in alternate years devoted to European affairs since 1815. The course 
on the French Revolution and its influence upon Europe which he has 
hitherto given in association with Professor Robinson will become a 
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full year’s course under Professor Robinson alone. Dr. Shotwell will 
be absent on leave during the coming year with a view to prepare him- 
self more fully to deal with the early medieval period, which has been 
somewhat neglected here in the past. Professor Osgood will offer, 
during the coming year, a new course upon the American Revolution 
which will take the form of a seminar, meeting two hours weekly. 
Dr. Shepherd will give a new course on the history of Spanish America, 
exclusive of the portions now within the continental domain of the 
United States. Special attention will be given to the institutions and 
conditions under the colonial system, but an effort will also be made 
to explain the later development of the Spanish-American states in the 
light of their colonial and revolutionary experience. This course will 
be followed by others on the early history of the South and West under 
the French and Spanish rule and on the development of the West 
since 1803. 

Recent additions to the collections of historical material in the 
University library include a very complete set of the sources for the 
early Church and of works dealing with this important phase of 
European history. An effort is also being made to complete the col- 
lection of documents relating to the discovery, conquest and organiza- 
tion of Spanish America. Also the extensive material relating to 
early travels and explorations in the West, now in course of publica- 
tion, is being added to the University library as fast as the volumes 
appear. 

The aggregate enrolment in the historical courses offered at Co- 
lumbia is 524, and at Barnard 162; total enrolment 686. 

Professor Osgood is about to publish the first two volumes of his 
“History of the American colonies in the seventeenth century.” A 
third volume is in preparation. With the assistance of Mr. Austin B. 
Keep, Professor Osgood is editing the Minutes of the Common Council 
of the City of New York from 1674 to 1776. The proof is now being 
read, and it is hoped that the series will be ready for publication early in 
1906. The minutes will fill eight volumes in print. The manuscript 
of the Records of the London Company for Virginia, which is being 
edited by Professor Osgood and Miss Susan M. Kingsbury for the 
Congressional Library at Washington, is now ready for the press. 

Professors Dunning and Robinson have been asked to read’ papers 
at the International Congress of Arts and Sciences at St. Louis in 
September. 

During the past year Dr. W. Roy Smith and Professor C. L. 
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Raper have published volumes which were prepared as doctoral dis- 
sertations in Columbia. The subject of Dr. Smith’s volume is “ South 
Carolina as a Royal province”; that of Professor Raper is entitled 
“North Carolina: A study in English colonial government.” Other 
volumes on New York, New Jersey, Massachusetts and New Hamp- 
shire are in preparation. 

Department of Public Law.—A course of lectures on practical 
problems of municipal administration was given during the second 
half year under the auspices of the Academy of Political Science. 
Delivered by men thoroughly conversant, not merely with the theory 
of municipal government, but with the practical problems of the 
particular departments to which they were attached during the last 
administration, these lectures proved particularly interesting and valu- 
able, and were largely attended. Several of the lectures were illus- 
trated. The course was made up as follows: February 26, The Dock 
department, by Hon. McDougall Hawkes; March 4, The Street Clean- 
ing department, by Hon. James McG. Woodbury; March 11, The 
Police department, by Gen. Francis V. Greene; March 18, The Fire 
department, by Hon. Thomas Sturgis; March 25, The department of 
Education, by Hon. C. C. Burlingham ; April 8, The Tenement House 
department, by Hon. Robert W. DeForest; April 15, The Health 
department, by Hon. Ernst Lederle; April 22, Bellevue and allied 
hospitals, by Hon. John S. Brannan; April 29, The department of 
Charities, by Hon. Homer Folks. 

In the regular courses offered by the department, the aggregate 
enrolment is 530. 

Professor J. B. Moore is publishing in Harpers magazine an im- 
portant series of articles entitled “ The spirit of American diplomacy.” 
The first of these which appeared in March deals with the “ Beginnings 
of American diplomacy.” Professors Burgess, Munroe Smith and 
Moore have been invited to read papers at the International Congress 
of Arts and Sciences at St. Louis in September. Professor Munroe 
Smith has also been asked to represent at St. Louis the Jmternationale 
Vereinigung fiir vergleichende Rechtswissenschaft of Berlin. 

Department of Economics.—Professors Seligman, Clark and Gid- 
dings have been invited to read papers at the International Congress 
of Arts and Sciences at St. Louis. Professor John B. Clark delivered, 
during April, in Richmond, Virginia, the lectures annually given on 
the Thomas foundation. Professor Seager has been conducting during 
the year sociological excursions in connection with his course on paup- 
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erism, poor laws and charities. Students visited the institutions on 
Blackwell’s Island, Randall’s Island, the farm colony in the borough 
of Richmond, the Charity Organization Society, the Association for 
Improving the Condition of the Poor, the Immigration Station on 
Ellis Island, and various settlements. In the conduct of these ex- 
cursions, Professor Seager was assisted by Mrs. Elsie Clews Parsons. 

The Series in History, Economics and Public Law is to be increased 
during the spring, by an exceptionally large number of valuable mono- 
graphs. Among the forthcoming publications are the following: 
“ History and criticism of the labor theory of value in English Political 
economy,” by Albert C. Whitaker, instructor in economics, Leland 
Stanford Jr. University ; “ A history of military government in newly 
acquired territory of the United States,” by David Yancey Thomas, 
professor of history and political science, Hendrix College ; “ Treaties, 
their making and enforcement,” by Samuel B. Crandall, of the State 
Department, Washington ; “ The office of justice of the peace in Eng- 
land,” by Charles A. Beard, George William Curtis fellow; “The 
historical development of the poor laws of Connecticut,” by Edward 
W. Capen, lecturer in the Hartford Theological Seminary; “ Pre- 
Malthusian theories of population,” by Charles E. Stangeland, uni- 
versity fellow in economics; “The sociology of a New York City 
block,” by Thomas J. Jones, head of the Department of Sociology and 
History at Hampton Institute, Virginia; “The hemp industry in the 
United States,” by Thomas B. Moore. 

The aggregate enrolment in the courses in economics and social 
science during the year is 1084, distributed as follows: at Columbia, in 
economics 680, in sociology 200, total 880; at Barnard, in economics 
186, in sociology 18, total 204. This includes the attendance at 
thirteen courses in economics and nine courses in sociology at Columbia, 
and in eight courses in economics and two courses in sociology at 
Barnard. 

FACULTY OF PHILOSOPHY 

Department of Anthropology.—During the past year the courses 
of the Department of Anthropology have been expanded in several 
directions. The introductory courses of the Department have been 
reorganized and opened to juniors. The general introductory course 
and a course on descriptive ethnology are now given in both Columbia 
University and Barnard College. The general introductory course in- 
cludes a comprehensive discussion of the problems of anthropology, 
while the descriptive course consists of two parts. The first part, given 
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by Professors Boas and Farrand, describes the ethnography of North 
and South America, Polynesia, Australia, and Africa; while the second 
part, which is given by Professors Hirth, Prince, and Farrand, deals 
with the ethnography of Asia. A third introductory course, which 
is intended as a general introduction to the statistical treatment of bio- 
logical and psychological problems, is open to seniors. 

The advanced courses of the Department consist of a course in eth- 
nology, given by Professor Farrand ; a course in physical anthropology, 
given by Professor Boas; and a course extending over two years, on 
American languages, also given by Professor Boas. 

The establishment of the Loubat Professorship of American Arch- 
zology has made it possible to add a special course on American 
archzology, which is being given by Professor Saville. 

The research-work of the Department is conducted partly in Colum- 
bia University, partly in the American Museum of Natural History, 
being based on the collections of the Museum. 

A University extension course on primitive industries was given by 
Dr. Clark Wissler, assisted by Mr. A. B. Lewis. This course was 
primarily intended for teachers, and has proved so valuable that it will 
be given next year as a regular course in Teachers College. 

For the coming year Dr. Clark Wissler has been appointed as lec- 
turer in anthropology. In addition to the course just mentioned, he 
will give a course on types of culture, primarily intended for students 
at Teachers College. The Department has also been strengthened by 
the appointment of Dr. Berthold Laufer, who is well known for his 
researches on the ethnology of eastern Asia, as lecturer. Dr. Laufer 
will take part in the course on the ethnography of Asia, and will give a 
special course on this subject. 

Dr. William Jones, who held the position of assistant in American 
linguistics during the past year, has received an appointment as research 
assistant at the Carnegie Institution. 

Department of Comparative Literature ——The Department of Com- 
parative Literature has during the past year restricted its work solely 
to graduate students, except that three specially qualified seniors in 
the College were admitted to two of the courses. During the absence 
of Professor Woodberry, his courses were temporarily suspended, and 
Dr. Spingarn acted as head of the department. Four courses and two 
seminars were given, with an enrolment of over fifty graduate stu- 
dents. 

A series of public lectures was inaugurated, and these will here- 
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after be continued in connection with the work in comparative litera- 
ture. During the present academic year, the following public lectures 
were delivered on successive Wednesdays: 

Frank Wadleigh Chandler: “Spanish ideals in drama and ro- 
mance,” January 6, 13, and 20. 

Curtis Hidden Page: “The poetry of the French Renaissance: 
Ronsard,” January 27. 

Joel Elias Spingarn: “ Love in the poetry of the Renaissance,” Feb- 
ruary 3, 10, and 17. 

In January, 1904, Professor Woodberry resigned his chair; and at 
the March meeting of the Trustees, the Department was reorganized 
by the appointment of Professor J. B. Fletcher of Harvard as Professor 
of Comparative Literature, and of Dr. J. E. Spingarn as Adjunct Pro- 
fessor. The spirit of the work will not suffer any material change, 
but stricter attention will be paid to the purely historical aspects of the 
field. 

During the past five years the Department has published a series 
of studies in comparative literature, of which eight volumes, ranging 
in size from 250 to 500 pages, have already appeared. A ninth volume 
will soon be added to the series. 

Department of English—Since the Department was established, 
in 1899, there has been a remarkable growth in the number of graduate 
students. In 1899-1900 there were only 11 students taking English 
as a major; in 1900-01 there were 31; in 1901-02, 41; in 1902-03, 
73; and in 1903-04, 93. This rapid increase is due partly to the general 
causes that are influencing students to come to large cities for uni- 
versity work, and partly—and perhaps more especially—to the progress 
that has been made here in organizing the general field of graduate 
study in English, and providing a rational system of courses for candi- 
dates for the degrees of A.M. and Ph.D. 

There will be a number of changes in the corps of instructors for 
1904-5. Professor Price’s death in the spring of 1903, after many 
years of service as professor of the English language and literature, 
made it necessary for the Trustees to look with great care into the 
modern field of scholarship in the English language and literature, with 
a view to determining whether it would be wise to continue a chair 
whose scope was so exceedingly large. It was wisely determined to 
abolish the chair in question and to establish two new chairs. The 
holder of one of these will be a linguistic philologist, pure and simple, 
with his main interests in the field of Old English. It is understood 
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that it is the intention of the Trustees to fill this chair during the next 
academic year. To the second chair the Trustees have appointed 
Dr. W. A. Neilson, now of Harvard University, who will begin his 
work at Columbia next year. Professor Neilson will occupy himself 
mainly with the medizval and early Elizabethan field, and will offer 
next year courses in Chaucer and Shakespere, and a seminary course, 
prescribed for first year graduate students who are specializing in 
English literature, on the Scottish vernacular literature of the 16th 
century. 

Mr. C. M. Hamilton, who has been tutor in English for three 
years, resigns this spring to take up literary work. His place will 
be filled by Mr. K. C. M. Sills, now instructor in English at Bowdoin 
College. The courses given by Mr. R. C. Ringwalt, who has for 
three years been lecturer in public speaking, and who now resigns to 
take up literary work, will be given next year by Mr. F. X. Carmody, 
who now becomes lecturer in elocution and public speaking. 

Department of Germanic Languages and Literatures.—The attend- 
ance in the various courses of the department for the current academic 
year has been very gratifying, and is distributed as follows: Columbia 
College, 307, graduate faculties, 121, Barnard College, 193, Teachers 
College, 64, the total being 685. If to this be added the 152 students 
in the Summer Session and the 103 in the extension courses, there is 
a grand total enrolment of 940. 

Only one change in the personnel of the teaching staff occurred 
during the year, but several promotions have been made. Mr. Keppler, 
assistant in the department since 1900, resigned in February to accept 
a tutorship in the College of the City of New York, his work for the 
remainder of the academic year being divided between Mr. Kind and 
Mr. Seiberth. Mr. Hervey and Dr. Tombo, Jr., both instructors in 
the department, have been promoted to adjunct-professorships. Mr. 
Hervey was graduated from Columbia College in 1893 and took his 
master’s degree in 1894. The following year he was University 
fellow in German, and then went abroad and studied at the Uni- 
versity of Leipsic. He was made tutor in 1896 and instructor in 1900. 
Dr. Tombo received his bachelor’s degree at the College of the City of 
New York in 1895, his master’s degree from Columbia University in 
1898, and the doctorate from Columbia University in 1901, being Uni- 
versity scholar in 1897—1898, and fellow in German in 1898-1899. The 
following year he spent as a student at the University of Leipsic. Dr. 
Tombo was made tutor in German in 1900 and instructor in Germanic 
Languages and Literatures and registrar of the University in 1902. 
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Mr. Alexander Otto Bechert, who was graduated from Columbia 
College in 1903 and who has been scholar in German during the past 
year, has been appointed University fellow for 1904-1905. 

The public course of German lectures was delivered this year by 
Dr. Ernst Richard, the subjects and dates being as follows: February 3, 
Einleitung: “ Das Gebiet der Kulturgeschichte. Die Germanen bei 
ihrem Eintritt in den Kreis der griechisch-rémischen Kultur.”— 
February 10, “ Vélkerwanderung. Christentum. Anfange deutschen 
Staatswesens.”—February 17, “ Das heilige r6mische Reich deutscher 
Nation. Lehnswesen. Mé6nchtum.”—February 24, “ Rittertum. 
Kreuzziige. Herrschaft der Landesfiirsten. Aufbliihen der Stadte.” 
March 2, “ Bliitezeit des deutschen Biirgertums.”—March 9, “Das 
Jahrhundert der Kirchentrennung.”—March 16, “ Der dreissigjahrige 
Krieg und seine Folgen. Spuren geretteten Kulturstrebens.”—March 
23, “ Das Zeitalter des Absolutismus und der Herrschaft franzésischen 
Einflusses. Erste Anfange moderner Wissenschaft und Technik.”— 
March 30, “ Das heroische Zeitalter des deutschen Geisteslebens. Die 
Befreiung des deutschen Geistes von fremder Herrschaft und die 
geistige Einigung der deutschen Stamme.”—April 6, “ Festigung und 
Entwicklung der deutschen Kultur als Kultur des Gesammtvolkes. 
Thre Stellung im europaisch-amerikanischen Kultursystem.” 

On March 25 Professor Thomas lectured on “Goethe” in South 
Norwalk, Conn. Dr. Remy delivered an address on “ Die germanische 
Philologie im Dienste des Lehrers” before the Verein Deutscher 
Lehrer. Dr. R. Tombo, Sr., spoke recently before the Vereinigung 
alter deutscher Studenten, the title of his lecture being “ Der allgemeine 
deutsche Sprachverein.” Professor W. H. Carpenter was recently 
reelected a member of the University Council for a period of three years 
from July 1, 1904. 

On the evening of April 15 the Deutscher Verein gave a Kom- 
mers in honor of the German Ambassador, Baron Speck von Stern- 
burg. An account of the entertainment will be found under Student 
Life. 

In the Summer Session of 1904 ten courses will be given under the 
auspices of the German Department by Professors Hervey and R. 
Tombo, Jr., Doctors Remy, R. Tombo, Sr., and Braun, the new 
courses being a course (sC) supplementing the elementary courses 
(sA and sB), to be given by Dr. Braun, one in Middle High German 
by Professor R. Tombo, Jr., and one (in German) on “ The history of 
German literature in the 19th century,” by Dr. R. Tombo, Sr. Five of 
the ten courses may be counted towards the higher degree. 
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Departments of Philosophy and Psychology.—The following table 
exhibits the growth of instruction in the Division of Philosophy, Psy- 
chology and Anthropology from the academic year 1890-91 : 


Officers of Instruction Number of Courses Enrolment in Courses 








7 114 
9 133 
9 175 

12 235 

14 235 

267 

286 


15 
16 
19 
24 
23 
26 
1901-02 29 
1902-03 39 
1903-04 50 749 








This table does not include the statistics for the summer sessions of the 
University or the enrolment in Barnard College and Teachers College. 
The enrolment in these colleges for the current year is 281 for Barnard 
College and 475 for Teachers College. The enrolment for the summer 
session of 1903 was 167. The total enrolment in the Division for the 
current year is thus 1,672. President Butler, in an article on the De- 
partment of Philosophy in the QuaRTERLY for March, 1g9o1, said: “ The 
records of the University show that twenty years ago the only instruc- 
tion offered in the whole range of the subjects now represented by the 
division of philosophy and psychology—was two courses occupying four 
hours weekly; one a course in logic, one hour weekly, required of 
the junior class, and the other a lecture course in the history of philoso- 
phy and psychology, three hours weekly, open as an elective to seniors.” 
Dr. R. S. Woodworth, instructor in psychology, will have charge 
of the psychometric and anthropometric laboratories at the St. Louis 
Exposition, and will be assisted by Mr. F. G. Bruner, assistant in 
psychology. The chief work of the laboratory will consist in testing 
the savage tribes that will be assembled at the Exposition, and the 
results will subsequently be worked up in the Columbia Laboratory. 
The Section of Anthropology and Psychology of the New York 
Academy of Sciences met in conjunction with the New York Branch 
of the American Psychological Association on March 28. There was 
an afternoon session at the Psychological Laboratory, Columbia Uni- 
versity, when the following papers were read by members of the 
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department: ‘“ Mental resemblances of twins,” by Professor E. L. 
Thorndike ; “ Measurements of the mentally deficient,” by Miss Naomi 
Norsworthy ; “ Color contrasts,” by Dr. R. S. Woodworth ; “ New appa- 
ratus and methods,” by Professor J. McK. Cattell; “ The time of per- 
ception as a measure of differences in sensations,” by Mr. V. A. C. 
Henmon ; “ The daily curve for efficiency,” by Mr. H. D. Marsh. At 
the evening session at the American Museum of Natural History, Dr. 
William P. Montague read a paper on “ A neglected point in Hume’s 
philosophy,” and Mr. Percy Hughes on “ Action as the concept of his- 
torical synthesis.” 

During the current semester the following lecturers have contributed 
to the course Philosophy 26: Professor Royce, five lectures on “ The 
comparative study of scientific concepts”; Professor Miinsterberg, as 
non-resident lecturer in psychology, six lectures on “ Controversies in 
modern psychology ”; Professor Dewey, six lectures on “ What do we 
mean by knowledge ” ; Professor Ladd, five lectures on “ Psychology of 
the religious experience ”; and Professor Titchener, four lectures, two 
on “ The psychology of the affective processes,” and two on “ The re- 
vival of psychophysics.” 

In February and March Professor Woodbridge delivered a course of 
ten lectures at Amherst College on “ Representative philosophers.” Mr. 
P. H. Tarr has been appointed fellow in philosophy and Mr. V. A. C. 
Henmon fellow in psychology. Mr. W. H. Davis, fellow in psychology, 
has been appointed instructor in philosophy at Lehigh University. Pro- 
fessor John Dewey has been appointed non-resident lecturer in psy- 
chology for 1904-5. 

Department of Romance Languages and Literatures ——The work of 
the Department during the past year was carried on by a corps of eleven 
teachers, viz., four professors, two instructors, four tutors and one lec- 
turer. The work was divided between Columbia College, Barnard 
College, Teachers College and the Faculty of Philosophy of Columbia 
University. For the first time, the courses in Teachers College, French 
A and French 1, were given, not by a special appointee of that college, 
but by members of the Columbia staff delegated for the purpose. With 
Barnard College the arrangement which has been in force for several 
years was continued, fifteen hours of instruction in Barnard College 
being given by officers of Columbia College, and thirteen hours in 
Columbia College or under the Faculty of Philosophy by officers of 
Barnard College. 

The advanced courses in the graduate department were attended by a 
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larger number of students than ever before; and one of these students, 
Miss Dorothea Canfield, completed her studies for the doctor’s degree 
and presented therefor a dissertation on “ Racine and Corneille in Eng- 
land,” which was considered worthy to be included in the series of 
Columbia University Studies in Romance Philology and Literature. As 
usual, several graduate students secured during the year important 
teaching positions, one of them being appointed to a tutorship in the 
College of the City of New York, and another to a similar position in 
the Stevens Institute of Technology. 

The usual courses of public lectures were carried on with perfect 
regularity, and several distinguished outside lecturers were invited to 
address (in French) Columbia audiences, chief among these, being 
Professor André Michel, of the Louvre Museum of Paris, and the cele- 
brated publicist, Anatole Leoy-Beaulieu, member of the Institute of 
France. 

A new undertaking of the Department consisted of a public course in 
English on French literature, given on Saturday mornings by Professor 
Cohn, the subject being the French Classical Drama of the seventeenth 
century. Admission was by registration, the total registration reaching 
267 and the average attendance was over 100. 

Part of the activity of the members of the Department was devoted 
to courses in the University Extension Department, given mostly in the 
Teachers College buildings. One of these courses, however, the course 
in elementary French, was conducted by Mr. Loiseaux in Newark, New 
Jersey. 

Several members of the Department were invited to lecture outside of 
the University, thus extending the influence of the Department. Pro- 
fessor Cohn lectured in several schools in the evening courses organ- 
ized by the Board of Education; in Cooper Institute, for the People’s 
Institute; and on various other occasions for the French branch of the 
Y. M. C. A., the Alliance Francaise of New York and the Cercle de 
l’Alliance, of Boston, Mass. Dr. Page gave a great many lectures for 
the Board of Education; his activity being spread all over Greater 
New York. Mr. Bargy addressed audiences in Amherst College; in 
Baltimore, Md.; Albany, N. Y.; West Point, N. Y.; Boston, Mass., 
and in several points in New York City. 

Mr. Loiseaux, who has just been promoted to the rank of Adjunct- 
Professor, will be absent on leave during the college year 1904-1905. 
He intends to spend most of his time at the University of Paris. 

G. P. Putman’s Sons will begin in the fall of 1904 the publication of 
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a new series “ French Classics for English Readers,” the editors of 
which are Professor Cohn and Dr. Page. 


Faculty oF Pure SCIENCE 


Department of Astronomy.—The academic year 1903-4 has been 
to some extent a period of transition. The continued illness of Pro- 
fessor Rees, which began in December, 1902, has made it necessary for 
the Trustees to extend his leave of absence until July, 1905. During 
the interval, Professor Jacoby will continue as acting head of the 
department, and Mr. Charles L. Poor, formerly Associate Professor of 
Astronomy in the Johns Hopkins University, will also be at Columbia. 
Mr. Poor will have the title of Professor and a seat in the faculty of 
Pure Science. 

It is the present settled policy of this department to limit direct 
observation upon the sky to the work required in elementary instruc- 
tion of College students and the younger graduates. Instrumental 
work for this purpose consists principally of the determination of 
latitude and longitude with the zenith telescope and portable transit 
instrument. A new transit has been mounted in the University obser- 
vatory during the present year. It was designed and constructed by 
Bamberg, of Berlin, and is probably the finest instrument of its class 
yet made. Several graduate students have used it during the winter, 
and obtained most satisfactory results. 

For research work, and for the work of advanced vinbiiabs we 
prefer to devote ourselves to those parts of astronomical science which 
admit of useful progress without an observatory, as that term is usually 
understood. It is a most fortunate circumstance that today, more than 
at any time in the past, research is centering upon the study of astro- 
nomical photographs. Instead of laboriously measuring the heavenly 
bodies upon the sky itself, astronomers now substitute analogous 
measures of a photographed picture of the sky; for the discomforts 
of telescopic night-work in an observatory necessarily unheated, we 
substitute observations of the negative under a microscope, executed 
by day in a comfortable laboratory. The output of results per unit 
of time expended is enormously increased, nor is there any appreciable 
loss of that historic precision which has made astronomy, above all 
others, “ the exact science.” The negatives themselves must of course 
be made at night ; but one astronomer, in two or three clear nights, can 
make as many photographs as an entire observatory force of a dozen 
persons could measure in a year. 
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Columbia is very fully provided with the best modern apparatus 
for the measurement of photographs, and possesses also a large collec- 
tion of original negatives suitable for various branches of research. 
These negatives were made by Rutherfurd, at New York; Donner, 
at Helsingfors; Gill, at the Cape of Good Hope; Henry, at Paris; 
Campbell, at the Lick Observatory ; etc. 

That the photographic method is at least equal in accuracy to the 
“ heliometer,” the most precise of all older instruments, was first 
proved in the Columbia University Observatory publication, “ The 
Rutherfurd photographic measures of the group of the Pleiades” 
(Jacoby, 1892). This was reviewed at length in the Vierteljahrsschrift 
der Astronomischen Gesellschaft (Leipzig, 1892, XX VII, 206 to 213). 
The review closes by concluding “that here is demonstrated for the 
first time in a definite manner the equality of photographic measures 
with heliometric ones; that photographic measurements are at least 
equal to the most accurate ones possible by direct eye observation ; but 
that in regard to time and efficiency the photographic method is 
superior in an extraordinary degree.” 

Since the above publication appeared, a regular course has been 
offered on the methods of photographic astronomy; during the past 
six years, four students have received the degree of Ph.D. for 
work done in this course. According to statistics published in Science, 
only twenty doctorates in astronomy were granted during the same 
period by all American universities together. No other university 
granted as many astronomical doctorates as Columbia. This highly 
satisfactory result has not been due in the least to inferiority of the 
Columbia requirements, but rather to ability on the part of those who 
have sought their degree here, attracted probably by the opportunity 
of using the photographic method. All our astronomical doctors now 
hold creditable professional positions elsewhere. 

The photographic research activity of the present year has in- 
cluded the publication of two memoirs, numbered 20 and 21 in the 
series of Contributions from the Observatory of Columbia University. 
These memoirs are entitled: “ The Sumatra eclipse, 1901,” by Dr. S. 
A. Mitchell ; and “ Photographic catalogue of 829 stars near the south 
pole of the heavens,” by Professor Jacoby. 

An entirely different direction in which expansion is possible at 
present is in the subject of theoretical or orbital astronomy. In this 
branch Professor Poor is a recognized authority, and his appointment 
thus strengthens the department materially. During the past winter 
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he has extended his researches as to the possible identity of Lexell’s 
lost comet with Brooks’ periodic comet, and his results will be pub- 
lished soon by the New York Academy of Sciences. At the same 
time, Dr. Mitchell has carried forward, in the physical laboratory, his 
promising investigations in vacuum photography, and Professor Jacoby 
has prepared for publication the extended series of zenith telescope 
observations made by Professor Rees, Dr. Davis and himself, during 
the years 1893 to 1900. 

In view of the above considerations, it is evident that the proper 
policy for the department of astronomy is to desist from direct observa- 
tions on the sky, unless some benefactor of science should provide us 
with a truly adequate observatory, capable of competing with the Lick 
and Yerkes institutions. Such an observatory would cost half a 
million; and a further million for endowment would be an absolutely 
indispensable adjunct. An unendowed observatory would be worse 
than useless; it would probably bring about a discontinuance of our 
present useful work, and substitute a hopeless effort to utilize the new 
apparatus without a sufficient force of astronomers. 

Department of Botany.—So intimate is the relation existing be- 
tween the Department of Botany and the Botanical Garden that it is 
difficult to separate interests shared in common, since every increase 
of facilities for work at the Garden accrues to the advantage of the 
graduate work in botany at the University. 

The accumulations of the extensive explorations made during the 
past year in the American tropics have kept the entire staff busy, and 
extensive additions to the known flora of this region are being con- 
stantly made. These include the explorations by Professor Under- 
wood in Jamaica and eastern Cuba, by Professor Britton in western 
Cuba, by Professor Lloyd in Dominica, by Professor Earle in Jamaica, 
Puerto Rico, and Cuba, by Dr. Howe in Puerto Rico and the Bahamas, 
by Mr. Nash in Haiti, and by Dr. Small in the lower Everglades of 
Florida. Rapid steps are being taken towards a more definite knowl- 
edge of the flora of the West Indies and its northern extension into 
peninsular Florida. 

Two associated laboratories have been established during the year 
which offer special advantages for advanced students of botanical 
problems each in its way different from any laboratories established 
on this side of the world. The first is the desert laboratory at Tucson, 
Arizona, established under a grant from the Carnegie Institution. The 
management of this laboratory is intrusted to a commission of two 
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botanists, of whom Dr. MacDougal of the Botanical Garden is one. 
The resident supervision of the laboratory is intrusted to Dr. W. A. 
Cannon, for two years our fellow in botany, and the laboratory offers 
facilities for students desiring to make special investigations of desert 
problems. Professor Lloyd will spend some time at the laboratory 
during the present summer. 

The second research laboratory is established at Cinchona in 
Jamaica under the control of the Botanical Garden and is one of the 
direct results of Professor Underwood’s visit to Jamaica last year. 
The laboratory is located at an elevation of 5000 feet and is within 
easy reach of original tropical forest and furnishes a delightful locality 
for work either in summer or winter as the temperature ranges from 
45° to 78° F. as tested by twenty years’ observations on the part of 
the colonial government. Living facilities are both excellent and 
reasonable in price and the laboratory furnishes as favorable a loca- 
tion for the study of special problems connected with plant life in the 
tropics as can be found anywhere in the world. 

With the development of facilities for work away from the labora- 
tories, there has been a constant increase of facilities for work at the 
home laboratories themselves. A laboratory for work in physiological 
chemistry has been equipped, and Professor Gies gives one day each 
week at the Garden. This enables graduate students to carry on work 
in both major and minor subjects at the Garden, and overcomes the 
necessity of making the trip to fifty-ninth street for a portion of their 
work. This is particularly advantageous for certain phases of work 
in physiological chemistry where certain operations necessitate waiting 
for results, and the present arrangement makes work of this sort pos- 
sible with the least loss of time as other work can be attended to during 
the intervals of waiting. Additions to the nursery buildings also 
make it possible to carry on experimentation on a larger scale than 
formerly. 

The number of persons who were registered for research work in 
Botany during the past calendar year was forty-six, representing forty 
institutions of collegiate rank. Twenty-seven of these students were 
candidates for higher degrees at Columbia University. 

In the undergraduate work at Schermerhorn Hall attention has 
been chiefly directed to the preparation of laboratory apparatus and 
morphological materials. Dr. Curtis has installed a collection of the 
trees and shrubs growing in the vicinity of New York city comprising 
at present over three hundred species. This material has been ar- 
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ranged in swinging frames 30x 40 inches divided into four sections 
and covered by a sash of glass. Each section contains specimens of 
a single species and shows the winter condition, flower, fruit, and leaf 
characters with photographs, illustrating the habit, size, and habitat, 
together with radial, tangential, and transverse sections of the wood. 
The collection is supplemented in adjoining cases with specimens of 
the trunks showing the distinctive bark and wood characters. The 
laborious and time-consuming work of Dr. Curtis is sure to yield im- 
portant results. Not only is it of great advantage to students in civil 
engineering who are especially interested in timber, but also to the 
student of general botany. The ignorance of the average man in 
regard to our native trees is phenomenal, and we believe that a 
knowledge of the common trees and shrubs is a feature particularly 
well adapted to the general botanical course, since trees and shrubs 
form so conspicuous and characteristic an element in the surface fea- 
tures of the country. It may be said incidentally that the immediate 
vicinity of New York is exceptionally rich in its variety of shrubs and 
trees. Specimens of over 325 species have already been collected, in- 
cluding sixteen species of oaks, twenty-three of willows, nine of maples, 
six of hickories and other genera in proportion. Directly associated 
with this work mention may be made of a series of illustrations of 
wood-destroying fungi showing the fungi im situ and the appearance 
of the diseased timber. 

Dr. Curtis has also prepared an extensive teaching collection of the 
biological groups of plants ranging from the lowest to the highest 
types. These show morphological and adaptive features and include 
a sufficient series of illustrations to give the student a comprehensive 
idea of each group and its extent or range of variation. These are 
prepared on large cardboards covered with celloidin fronts so that 
they may be handled without injury by the student, and by means of 
these illustrations he will be led to avoid the false generalizations so 
common when only a single type is utilized to establish relationships. 
A valuable series of charts has also been prepared in the laboratory 
during the present academic year. These illustrate especially the 
embryology and life-history of various groups of plants, and are also 
designed to show the relations between the great divisions of the plant 
world. 

Material additions have been made to our ecological collections, 
particularly in the way of illustrations from photographs. Dr. Curtis 
has brought together a most valuable collection showing the relations 
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of vegetation to soil and climate conditions, which are not only of 
great utility in the class room, but furnish as well an attractive feature 
of the laboratory equipment. 

Mr. House, assistant in botany, was granted a leave of absence on 
April 1 to take charge of certain courses of instruction in Rutgers 
College. He has completed some exceedingly interesting work on the 
effect of aluminium salts on the growth of seedlings, which he will 
offer for a thesis for the A.M. degree. His major work is on the 
family Convolvulaceae of North America. 

Mr. Horne, fellow in botany, has attained some very interesting 
results in his study of the nectriaceous fungi, which constitutes his 
major work. 

Department of Geology——The Newberry collection of fossil fishes, 
which represented no little part of the means and labors of Professor J. 
S. Newberry during the years 1865-1890, had long been one of the most 
valuable museum assets of the department. It contained the greater 
number of the American fossil fishes described by Professor Newberry 
and included an especially rich and striking series of the great predatory 
types of early horizons in Ohio, some of which when restored are 
seen to have been thirty feet in length. This collection was worthy 
of two things which the University was hardly in a position to offer— 
museum space and the constant attention of a special assistant—for 
without these the collection could not be adequately studied. Accord- 
ingly, after careful consideration, an arrangement was made with the 
American Museum of Natural History by which the latter received the 
Newberry collection on loan, the University assuming the right to can- 
cel the arrangement after a term of years. By this means the collection 
was to receive special attention, the Museum setting aside for it a room 
to which Columbia classes and instructors should have access, and many 
of the specimens were to be placed upon general exhibition in the new 
hall of fossil fishes. And as an evidence of the closer ties between the 
Museum and the University, it may be mentioned that Dr. Bashford 
Dean, a student of Professor Newberry, was placed in charge of the col- 
lection as honorary curator. 

The palzontological museum of the University has recently re- 
ceived several important additions to its collections. Among them are 
a fine slab of Uintacrinus showing several complete specimens; two 
plaster casts of Eurypterus prepared under the direction of State 
Palzontologist Clarke, by whom they were presented; a collection of 
characteristic Eocene fossils from the Paris Basin, from Mr. W. C. 
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Crane; and a suite of post-Pliocene fossils from Dead Man’s Island, 
California, from Mr. J. H. Wilson, a graduate student in Palzontology. 

A new course, to be known as Geology 20, and which has for its 
object the study and investigation of the paleogeography of North 
America, will be offered next year. The course is a continuation of the 
work of the courses in North American stratigraphy (Geology 8) and 
North American fossil faunas (Geology 16). 

During the winter Professor Kemp has revised and partly rewritten 
the text of his “ Handbook of rocks,” which is now passing through the 
press. Besides being considerably enlarged, so as to include the results 
of the most recent advances in the science, the work is further increased 
in usefulness by the addition of a number of illustrations. The geologic 
folio of the eastern Adirondack region, on which Professor Kemp has 
been engaged for some time, is also nearing completion. 

Dr. Julien has completed his investigations on the amphibole schists 
of Manhattan Island, and published the results in the Bulletin of the 
Geological Society of America. He has also carried forward investi- 
gations on the formation of sandstones. 

During the winter and spring a collection of rocks illustrating the 
stratigraphy of the United States has been arranged by Dr. Julien, with 
the assistance of Drs. Grabau and Maury, in table cases in Room 104 
Schermerhorn. A similar collection to illustrate the geology of Man- 
hattan Island has also been arranged and placed on exhibition in Room 
104 Schermerhorn by Dr. Julien. 

Considerable progress has been made in the study of the mid-Devonic 
fauna of Michigan, from the material gathered during four seasons of 
field work. In this study Professor Grabau has been ably assisted by 
Mr. Edwin Kirk, who together with Messrs. M. I. Goldman, H. W. 
Shimer (now or formerly in Columbia), and F. W. Cooper of the Michi- 
gan Survey, aided in the field work. Miss Rena B. Johnson has again 
been engaged by the State of Michigan, and is continuing the prepara- 
tion of the drawings for the monograph by Professor Grabau on these 
faunas. Professor Grabau has also continued investigations on the 
phylogeny of Gastropoda. The results of past investigations on “ The 
phylogeny of Fusus and its allies” were published during the winter by 
the Smithsonian Institution. 

Dr. Charles P. Berkey has worked up his field notes on the geology 
of the Uintah Mountain region, made during the last field season. 
Besides this he has arranged an extensive collection of petrographic 
slides for the use of students in the advanced courses. 
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Dr. Carlotta J. Maury has been employed during the winter on the 
palzontological collections, and has completed the arrangement of the 
Van Nostrand collection of shells, which is now on exhibition in Room 
101 Schermerhorn. The labelling and cataloguing of the collections is 
actively going forward. 

By the removal of the collection of fossil fish, Room 104 Schermer- 
horn has become available for laboratory purposes. At present the 
table space is still inadequate for the large classes in elementary pale- 
ontology and stratigraphy (Geology 1 and 2) doing work here. The 
collection of models and relief maps belonging to the department, which 
was heretofore unprotected, has been placed in the glass cases made 
vacant by the removal of the fossil fish, and has thus become accessible 
for study without the risk of damage to which the models were formerly 
exposed. 

Students in the advanced courses in stratigraphy and palzontology 
are planning an excursion with Professor Grabau into the Helderberg 
range during the last week of May, to study the Siluric and early 
Devonic strata of such classic regions as Indian Ladder, Countryman’s 
Hill, and Becraft Mountain. On May 30 they will join Professor Kemp 
and students from the School of Mines and the College, at Kingston, 
N. Y., where systematic fieldwork will be carried on for a week. The 
region about Kingston and Rondout is well adapted for field work, 
being characterized by a variety of tectonic features and a considerable 
range of fossiliferous strata. 

Professor Grabau will spend the month of June in the Schoharie 
valley, to complete investigations for the monograph of that region to 
accompany the map prepared during the last field season. This will be 
published by the New York State Survey, in a form similar to the 
Niagara Falls monograph prepared for the State some years ago by 
Professor Grabau. During July and part of August Professor Grabau 
will be engaged at the Summer Session of the University, where, with 
the assistance of Dr. Maury, he will conduct three courses: Geology 
Sia, general physical and dynamical geology; Geology S1b, general 
stratigraphic and palzontologic geology; and Geology S7, invertebrate 
palzontology. 

Field investigations will be carried on during the summer by 
gtaduate students as follows: Mr. Charles F. Swartz, on the upper 
Devonic and lower Carbonic formations of Pennsylvania and Ohio; Mr. 
M. I. Goldman, on the lower Ordovicic formations of the Black River, 
N. Y. 
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Volumes x and xi of the Contributions from the Geological De- 
partment have been completed and distributed. Also the following 
numbers of volume xii: r1o1A, Geology of the San Pedro District, 
Mexico, George I. Finlay; 101B, On the classification of sedimentary 
rocks, A. W. Grabau. 

Department of Mathematics——The work of the Department of 
Mathematics may be conveniently divided into three principal divisions : 

I. Undergraduate work: This consists of courses of instruction 
intended primarily for the students of (1) Columbia College, (2) 
Barnard College, (3) Teachers College, and (4) Schools of Applied 
Science. 

II. Graduate work: This consists of advanced courses given under 
the Faculty of Pure Science and intended primarily for candidates for 
the degrees of Master of Arts and Doctor of Philosophy. 

III. Other work: This falls principally under the following heads— 
(1) General educational administration, (2) Departmental administra- 
tion, (3) Courses in the Summer Session, (4) Extension courses, (5) 
Mathematical research, (6) Administrative work in connection with 
scientific societies, (7) Editorial work in connection with mathematical 
journals, 

The staff of the Department at present consists of fifteen officers: 
four professors, three adjunct professors, six tutors, and two assistants. 

The total number of courses given by the Department during the 
past year has been 31. Of these 9 were given in Columbia College 
and the Schools of Applied Science, 7 in Barnard College, 6 in 
Teachers College and 9 under the Faculty of Pure Science. The 
total number of hours per week of instruction given by the Department 
was 148, of which 82 were given in Columbia College and the Schools 
of Applied Science, 27 in Barnard College, 14 in Teachers College, and 
25 under the Faculty of Pure Science. The number of hours de- 
pends in part on the fact that so many students attend some of the 
courses that it is necessary to arrange for several sections. Mathe- 
matics A, for example, which is required of Freshmen in Columbia 
College and Barnard College, is divided into six sections at Columbia 
and four sections at Barnard. Again, the first-year class of the Schools 
of Applied Science attend Mathematics in eight sections, and the 
second-year class in six sections. 

The total number of students exclusive of summer session and 
extension students, receiving instruction in Mathematics during the 
past academic year was 798 of whom 198 were in Columbia College, 
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352 in the Schools of Applied Science, 124 in Barnard College, 104 in 
Teachers College and 20 in the School of Pure Science. Of these last, 
ten were pursuing mathematics as a major subject for the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy. 

To refer briefly to the activities of the Department outside of the 
regular courses of instruction attention may be called to the fact that 
Professor Van Amringe, the head of the department, serves also as 
the Dean of the College and as a member of the University Council. 
Professor Fiske is Secretary of the College Entrance Examination 
Board, and several other members of the Department serve on various 
University and Faculty committees. 

The ordering of books for the mathematical collection in the Uni- 
versity Library requires special attention, and the care of the de- 
partmental seminar-room, or reading-room, is another important re- 
sponsibility. It may be worth while to mention in passing that every 
mathematical journal of importance in the world is accessible to the 
students of mathematics at Columbia; in the case of several of the 
more important journals two or even three copies are received. The 
Department is also in possession of a considerable number of interesting 
mathematical models. Unfortunately, however, many beautiful models 
have been constructed abroad during the past few years which the 
Department has not had the means to procure. It is very desirable that 
in the near future there should be provided a model-room with a com- 
plete and up-to-date collection of models. 

In the Summer Session eight courses of instruction are offered 
by Professor Maclay, Professor Keyser, Dr. Kasner and Dr. Ling. 
In the extension department courses are given by Professor D. E. 
Smith and Dr. Ling. 

The members of the Department devote a considerable part of 
their time and energy to the prosecution of mathematical research. 
During the past year papers have been presented to the American 
Mathematical Society by Professor Cole, Professor Keyser, Dr. Kasner 
and Dr. Findlay. A list of the publications of the members of the 
Department will be found elsewhere in this volume of the QUARTERLY. 
Several dissertations for the doctorate have been in preparation during 
the current year and reflect in a way the active interest of the Depart- 
ment in research. 

It is perhaps unnecessary to recall the fact that the American 
Mathematical Society was founded under the auspices of the Depart- 
ment of Mathematics of Columbia University. Professor Van 
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Amringe was the first president of the Society and Professor Fiske 
was the first secretary. The second president was Dr. Emory Mc- 
Clintock, a graduate from Columbia College in the Class of 1859. The 
fifth president was Professor R. S. Woodward of the Department of 
Mechanics of Columbia University, and the ninth or present president, 
is Professor Fiske. Professor Cole has been Secretary of the Society 
since 1895, and Dr. Findlay is now serving as assistant secretary. 

During the past academic year a new society to be known as the 
Association of Teachers of Mathematics of the Middle States and 
Maryland was established under the auspices of the Department of 
Mathematics of Columbia University. Largely through the efforts 
of members of the Department a conference was held at Columbia 
University on May 23, 1903, in which a considerable number of 
teachers of mathematics participated, and as a result it was resolved 
to form a society of teachers of mathematics. The organization meet- 
ing of the society was held November 28, 1903, and was attended by 
about 250 teachers ; Professor D. E. Smith was elected President. The 
second meeting was held April 2, 1904, and was also very largely at- 
tended. 

It may be of interest to call attention also to the fact that a part 
of the time of three members of the Department is devoted to editorial 
work in connection with mathematical journals, Professor Cole serv- 
ing as editor of the Bulletin of the American Mathematical Society and 
Professor Fiske and Dr. Kasner serving as editor and assistant editor 
respectively of the Transactions of the Mathematical Society. 

Department of Mineralogy.—During the year instruction has been 
given to 151 undergraduates and 7 graduates, in four professional 
courses, two graduate courses, one collegiate course and one extension 
course. The total number of students is somewhat smaller than last 
year, this being due to the transfer of Course 6 from the second to the 
third year, in consequence of which it was only given to a few men 
this year. There has been an improvement in the quality of the work 
done in the professional courses, due in part to the better light ob- 
tained in the present assigned laboratory hours, but also in part to 
changes which have been made to ensure adequate and properly pro- 
portioned practice in all phases of the work and to bring into play all 
the facilities of the Department. 

Owing to the position of the museum on a different floor from the 
working rooms there has been noted a tendency to rely only upon the stu- 
dent collections composed of specimens of poorer grade. To avoid this 
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and to insure that comprehensive view of the relations between species 
which is given by a carefully planned museum, the students were sent to 
the museum in squads each week and given a list of questions to be 
answered, and an examination was held involving these questions and 
the recognition by sight alone of typical museum specimens in little 
glass covered cases. The results have been very satisfactory and 
it is proposed next year also to do most of the microscopic and crystal 
work in the museum. That knowledge of minerals which is of most 
value to an engineer or chemist can only be obtained by inspecting, 
handling and testing, and the greater the number and variety of the 
specimens the better. In addition to those in the museum there are in 
use in our work nearly 25,000 specimens which are varied each year by 
the substitution of new for destroyed specimens and by the addition of 
new localities and varieties. Especial attention has been given this year 
and last to devising sets of specimens to be examined with a view to 
emphasizing particular points that it has been found are not clearly 
grasped by lecture, illustration or use of text-books. For instance, 
the constancy of interfacial angles, the symmetry of crystals as shown 
by rough stereographic projection, the value of the hand lens in study- 
ing small crystals, the optical character, such as extinction, interference, 
in cleavages and sections. 

Course 3, hitherto conducted as a short course differing from the 
professional courses chiefly in length, will hereafter be in charge of 
Dr. Rogers and will be differentiated so as to deal rather with prin- 
ciples and methods than with the economic features. 

Professor Moses has conducted this year on Saturdays an extension 
course which is designed to give school teachers and others a knowl- 
edge of the principles, a sight knowledge of the fifty most common 
minerals and some practice in determination of species in a list of about 
two hundred. 

Three new species were discovered and described by Professor Moses, 
all from the Texas mercury mines, and all occurring as nearly micro- 
scopic crystals. The most interesting of these, an oxychloride of mer- 
cury, Hg,Cl,O,, occurring in beautifully developed isometric crystals, 
has been named Eglestonite, in honor of Professor Thomas Egleston, 
founder of our School of Mines. To a second mineral, occurring 
in yellow monoclinic crystals, with the formula Hg,ClO, the name 
Terlinguaite was given, and to some red orthorhombic crystals, of the 
formula HgO, the name Montroydite. 

Professor Moses has also completed and published a study of the 
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crystallization of molybdenite, involving crystals from six localities 
and a review of the previous measurements. 

Dr. Rogers has devised and described a method for exact expression 
of crystal habit in so-called “ habit symbols.” He has also in preparation 
a paper on determination of crystals by habit, and has commenced an 
investigation on the determination of minerals in crushed fragments 
by means of their optical properties, which promises to be an inter- 
esting line of investigation and may prove of practical value in our 
student work. 

New editions are in preparation of Moses and Parsons’ “ Elements 
of mineralogy, crystallography and blowpipe analysis ” and of Luquer’s 
“ Minerals in rock sections.” Tables for use in sight recognition of the 
70 most important minerals and others, for use in recognition of com- 
mon mineral species from the system angles and habit of their crystals 
are in preparation. 

The department has purchased Wulfing’s improved axial angle 
apparatus, which was modified according to our sketch, so as to 
furnish also a means for accurate measurement of indices of refraction 
by total reflection. 

Further additions have been made to the large collection of mineral 
sections, especially in the line of duplicate suites for illustrating im- 
portant optical characters. 

Although practically no purchases of museum specimens have been 
made during the year, over three hundred specimens have been added 
from gifts and exchanges, including suites of the new Texan oxide 
and oxychlorides of mercury of crystallized molybdenite and of the 
Joplin District, Mo., minerals collected by Dr. Rogers, and uraninite 
from Woods mine, Colorado. A few new species and varieties, Hel- 
landite, Kunzite, Eglestonite, Montroydite, Terlinguaite, are included. 

Dr. Luquer, instructor in mineralogy, who has been connected with 
the department for seventeen years, has been given six months leave 
of absence and promoted to the grade of adjunct professor. During 
his absence his classes have been conducted by Dr. Rogers. 

Mr. John Crawford, Jr., assistant in mineralogy, will leave at the 
end of the year, to follow his profession of mining engineer. He will 
probably be succeeded by Mr. Louis G. Michael, now university scholar 
in mineralogy. 

Department of Physics —The arrival and installation of new appa- 
ratus for the Phoenix Research laboratories are progressing rapidly and 
the close of the year will show a great advance. Owing to the kindness 
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of Dr. Day of this Department, the equipment of the shop is greatly 
helped by having his precision lathe and planer placed at its disposal. 
In anticipation of the advanced courses of next year considerable 
apparatus has been acquired for the study and demonstration of the 
phenomena of the discharge of electricity through gases, as well as of 
the nature and behavior of gases under ionising influences. 

Dr. Tufts, at present John Tyndall Fellow, is studying with Pro- 
fessor Curie in Paris, and will return for the Summer Session. He has 
made a study of the teaching of physics in secondary schools in Europe. 

Owing to the widespread interest in radium this Department will 
make at the St. Louis Exposition a very complete exhibition of this 
wonderful substance, and the minerals associated with it, as well as 
apparatus and materials used in investigations connected with the ques- 
tions which it has developed. 

Department of Zoology.—The new Journal of Experimental Em- 
bryology, the means for which were provided through the efforts of the 
Department, is now successfully organized, and the first number is 
expected to appear by the first of May; the second number will follow 
during the month of June. In these will appear an extended paper by 
Professor Wilson, dealing with the results of the experiments on mollusk 
eggs, which he carried on during the past summer at Naples. 

The present summer bids fair to be an active one. Professor Wil- 
son will continue his researches in experimental embryology at the 
Naples Zoological Station, later at the laboratory at Roscoff, and he 
plans to attend both the International Zoological Congress at Ziirich, 
and the meeting of the British Association at Cambridge. At both of 
these congresses Professor Osborn will be present, and before the 
latter he is to deliver the general evening lecture. During his absence 
abroad he plans to visit some of the more important museums in the 
interest of his forthcoming memoirs on fossil mammalia. Professor 
Calkins will also be present at one or both of these congresses during 
his trip abroad. He has been invited to lecture before the British Asso- 
ciation upon “ Protozoa with reference to disease,” an invitation the 
result of his recently published memoir on the “ Life cycle of the organ- 
ism of smallpox.” His especial object abroad, however, is to visit a 
number of zoological laboratories and to confer with specialists in the 
study of protozoa. The other members of the department will con- 
tinue their work at various zoological stations on our own coast. Pro- 
fessor Dean will probably be at the Hopkins laboratory in California, 
completing his memoir on the primitive fish, Chimaera. Here, too, 
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Professor Morgan expects to spend several months. Professor Cramp- 
ton will participate in the work at the Cold Spring Harbor laboratory, 
and will have charge of the course in embryology. It may be men- 
tioned that at this laboratory will be extensively developed the experi- 
mental study of variation which for years Professor Crampton has been 
actively advancing. Mr. Yatsu will again visit the Harpswell labor- 
atory in Maine, and continue his studies on experimental embryology. 
Drs. Strong and McGregor will, as usual, take part in the work of in- 
struction and research at Wood’s Hole. It may be mentioned that 
Dr. Sumner, a former fellow in zoology, will again direct the work of 
the Fishery Commission laboratory at that place. 

During the past semester the investigations carried on by the grad- 
uate workers in the laboratory include studies on the life history of the 
sporozoa ; on the germ cells of Pedicellina ; on cytological phenomena in 
the eggs of nemertines ; and on the development of the vascular system 
in the Australian lung-fish. 

It may be mentioned that the recently concluded seminar on the 
“Problem of consciousness in animals” was a notably successful one. 
It extended over three months with weekly evening meetings and main- 
tained an attendance averaging forty; and the thanks of the zoologists 
are due to members of the departments of psychology and botany and 
to others from outside the University for their active participation in the 
work. 

Fine Arts 

General.—The second year’s course of public lectures on the fine 
arts came to a close on April 18, with the fourth lecture of the series 
by Mr. Edward R. Smith of the Avery Library on “ The art of the 
Renaissance.” The attendance has been better maintained this year 
than last, showing that the course meets a real want and not mere 
curiosity. The parallel course on poetry and belles lettres was not con- 
tinued after February 24, owing to the impossibility of arranging for 
the series of lectures on music which had been originally projected. 
The lecturers for the two courses since February have been: Professor 
J. R. Wheeler, eight lectures on “ The acropolis of Athens ”; Professor 
A. V. Churchill, two lectures on “Conventions in art”; Mr. E. R. 
Smith, four lectures on “ The Renaissance”; Dr. C. H. Page, one lec- 
ture on “ The poetry of Ronsard”; Dr. J. E. Spingarn, three lectures 
on “ Love in the poetry of the Renaissance.” 

School of Architecture —The results of the reorganization of the 
work in free-hand drawing are showing themselves in a marked im- 
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provement in the quality of the work done as well as increase in the 
amount and advance in the grade of work given out in each year. This 
is noticeable in all four classes, but particularly in the second and fourth 
years. The modeling which occupies eight weeks of the second term 
in the second year, under Mr. E. R. Smith of the Avery Library, has 
reached a level of performance not heretofore equaled in the school, 
and a recent exhibition of the work in the rooms of the school, 
consisting partly of copies from antique figure reliefs, and partly of 
architectural decorations, elicited general admiration. The fourth-year 
students have meanwhile been studying figure drawing from the an- 
tique and from life, at the National Academy of Design, under the 
instruction of Mr. Francis C. Jones, with results equally gratifying. 
The third year drawing from the cast, in the attic studio fitted up last 
summer, has also been very successful, in spite of the cramped and 
often insufficiently heated quarters. 

The system of awards and of registration and grading of designs in 
the fourth year, announced in the last QuARTERLY, has proved its value 
in the enhanced seriousness and improved quality of the work sub- 
mitted this year, and will probably be extended next year to the third 
year design. All the awards have been made by juries consisting in 
each case of the instructor, Mr. Delano, and two practising architects 
specially invited to perform this service. The general result has been 
to stimulate towards the best possible performance, while with the for- 
mer system of percentage marks many students seemed quite content 
if they received the passing mark of 6. 

Among the lecturers who have given their valuable services in the 
courses grouped under the general title of “ Theory of architecture” 
have been Mr. E. H. Blashfield on “ Tone and color in the masterpieces 
of decorative painting”; Mr. D. Maitland Armstrong on “ Stained 
glass”; Mr. Arnold W. Brunner on “ Hospital design”; Mr. H. F. 
Hornbostel on “ The influence of modern steel framed construction on 
architectural design”; Mr. W. A. Boring on “ The country-house.” 

The graduating thesis designs will be upon the usual variety of sub- 
jects. Among them are a University Settlement Building ; a City Hos- 
pital ; a National Mausoleum ; a Railway Terminal; an Art Museum, etc. 

There are four students enrolled as candidates for the master’s 
degree in the School of Architecture, two of whom are pursuing the 
fifth-year course in design. 

The alumni of the school will have met in general session, before 
this goes to press, to pass upon the work of the preliminary committee 
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on organization, which has prepared a constitution and outlined the 
general form and character of the proposed association of the alumni. 
It is proposed that it shall be known as the Society of Columbia Univer- 
sity Architects, and it is believed that it will provide an efficient means 
for cooperation and mutual helpfulness between the school and its 
graduates, 

























BARNARD COLLEGE 


Department of Botany.—The work of the Department has gone on 
as usual. All the courses offered have been elected with the excep- 
tion of that on the morphology of alge. The advanced course in the 
physiology of plants has been extended and is now offered as two 
half courses in alternate second half-years. For the first time, there- 
fore, the work in the physiology of nutrition has been fully given. 
Besides the regular courses of instruction, voluntary work in the mor- 
phology and determination of representative uncultivated plants from 
the region has been provided for those who wished to acquaint them- 
selves with some of our native forms. One advanced student is work- 
ing on a problem connected with the stimulation of plants under the 
influence of chloroform, while the work of a former student on the 
respiration of fungi has been completed and is soon to be published. 
As a member of the committee for the revision of the nomenclatorial 
tules relating to plants, Dr. Hazen has aided in the drawing up of the 
new code of nomenclature. Together with Dr. MacDougal of the N. 
Y. Botanical Garden, Dr. Richards has on hand an investigation of the 
effect of carbon-monoxide and other gases on plants. A variety of 
apparatus has been added to the permanent equipment of the Depart- 
ment. 

Department of Chemistry—In the Department of Chemistry new 
courses are offered in qualitative and quantitative analysis. The course 
in qualitative analysis consists of three hours of lectures and eight hours 
of laboratory work for the first half year. Two hours are devoted to 
lectures and discussions of analytical methods and one hour to lectures 
on theoretical chemistry. In these lectures the matters treated are such 
as best illustrate the analytical methods used in the laboratory; ¢. g., 
the theory of solutions, the laws of mass action, chemical equilibria, 
etc. This series of lectures serves as an introduction to a more ex- 
tended course in physical chemistry. 

The course in quantitative analysis consists of three hours of lec- 
tures and eight hours of laboratory work for the second half year. In 
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the laboratory, the exercises are chosen to show the important prin- 
ciples and methods of analytical work, both gravimetric and volumet- 
ric. Special attention is paid to separations and analyses by electro- 
lytic methods. 

The course in advanced organic chemistry will be extended next 
year to three hours of lectures and six of laboratory work throughout 
the year. The course has been particularly arranged for those students 
who wish to make organic chemistry a major for the degree of master 
of arts. To such students the organic seminar at Columbia Univer- 
sity will be open and this course will be required for the degree. 

Department of Classical Philology.—The resignation of W. H. J. 
Burchell, Jr., tutor in classical philology, led to some changes in the 
teaching force of the Department for the academic year 1903-4. Miss 
Gertrude M. Hirst, Ph.D. (Col.), was promoted from assistant to tutor 
in classical philology, and Mr. Stephen A. Hurlbut, A.M. (Wisc.), 
who had held a University fellowship in Greek, was appointed lecturer 
in classical philology. These appointments are continued for the 
academic year 1904-5. 

Under the Department 197 students have taken Latin during the 
current academic year, of whom 93 are in the elective courses; and 72 
have taken Greek. Five graduate students are pursuing undergradu- 
ate courses in Greek in Barnard College. The courses elected by them, 
in varying numbers, are Greek 3, 7, 8, and 31. The largest attendance 
in Greek is, as usual, in course B (23 students). In Latin it is very 
noticeable that, whereas the total number of students that elect courses 
I and 2 is 47, of these a very large proportion (30 in the first half- 
year and 24 in the second) have taken an extra hour weekly in Latin 
prose composition. The sound training that they had received in the 
prose composition of Latin A and B has been evinced by the work of 
these students. 

In the present Senior Class four students have written graduation 
theses under this Department. One of these students is- also a candi- 
date for final honors in Classics. 

Of the foundation members of the Department, Professors Earle 
and Knapp are conducting courses under the Faculty of Philosophy, 
Mr. Earle having charge of the Greek section of the classical seminar 
and Mr. Knapp conducting the course in Roman Satire known as 
Latin 18. 

Professor Knapp is also president for the year of the Classical 
Club of the University, in the meetings and discussions of which the 
other members of the Department have also taken part. 
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Department of English.—The total registration in the courses in 
English for the year 1903-1904 is 426. Of this number, 189 are in 
the prescribed courses, English A and B, and 237 in the elective 
courses. An analysis of the elective courses shows that 54 students 
are pursuing composition, 25 are interested in the linguistic side of 
English, and 158 are studying literature. These figures do not take 
account of double registration. The two courses given for the first 
time this year, English 9, argumentative composition, and English 22, 
the English novel of the nineteenth century, have had respectively 10 
and 28 students. 

In the future, courses in English will be arranged on a somewhat 
different plan from the present. The prescribed Freshman course will 
be introductory to the other courses in the curriculum. Those in com- 
position will be the present course prescribed for Sophomores, two 
electives for Juniors and Seniors, one in argumentation, the other in 
more miscellaneous work, and, as soon as the matter can be arranged, a 
course in elocution. The linguistics will be confined to an elective, for 
Juniors and Seniors, in Anglo-Saxon and historical English grammar ; 
properly qualified Seniors will be allowed to continue the subject in the 
graduate school. In literature, the courses in American literature and 
Shakspere will be continued as at present, but the others will give 
place to three courses in the history of English literature, in the Seven- 
teenth, the Eighteenth, and the Nineteenth Centuries, and to two re- 
spectively in the history of the English novel and the history of the 
English drama. The rearrangement makes the system almost pre- 
cisely parallel to the new curriculum in English at Columbia College, 
and the thirteen courses offered under it——which amount to sixteen 
in view of an allowed and uncompelled repetition in the electives in 
composition and the opening of a graduate course to properly qualified 
Seniors,—are deemed adequate for several years to come. The elec- 
tives in American Literature and English literature in the nineteenth 
century are to be open to Freshmen and will be prerequisite to higher 
courses. 

Department of Geology.—This year, for the first time, a lecturer 
in geology has been appointed on a Barnard foundation. Dr. I. H. 
Ogilvie has given a course in general geology, comprising two lectures 
and one afternoon of laboratory or of field work weekly, throughout 
the year. This course is in a general way equivalent to geology 2 in 
Columbia College and is designed both to meet the requirements of 
students whose main interest is in the direction of a philosophic con- 
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sideration of the earth’s history, and also to serve as a foundation for 
those who may wish to become specialists in geology. 

A geological laboratory has been fitted up on the second floor of 
Brinckerhoff Hall. It is equipped with an excellent working collection 
of rocks, minerals, and fossils. This collection consists in part of 
specimens presented by Professor Kemp of Columbia University; in 
part, of Dr. Ogilvie’s private collection. The combination provides 
material highly useful both for instruction and for investigation. 

A departmental library has been started, with a nucleus of about 
300 volumes. The library is also provided with a large number of 
the maps and geological folios published by the United States Geo- 
logical Survey. 

Department of Mathematics—A new elective course, on “ The 
fundamental concepts of modern mathematics,” will be given next year 
by Dr. Kasner. The course, which is intended primarily for seniors, 
will deal with some general aspects of recent investigation and will 
serve as an introduction to graduate work. 

At various meetings of the American Mathematical Society during 
the present year the following papers have been presented by officers 
of this Department: By Professor F. N. Cole, “On the factoring of 
large numbers ” ; “ The groups of order p*g®.” By Dr. Edward Kas- 
ner, “A class of conformal transformations”; “ Notes on the infini- 
tesimal geometry of surfaces”; “ Partial geodesic representation ”; 
“ Investigations on isothermal systems”; “ The geometry of ordinary 
differential equations ” ; “ Galileo and the concept of infinity.” By Dr. 
William Findlay, “‘ The Sylow subgroups of the symmetric group.” At 
the St. Louis meeting of the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science Dr. Kasner submitted a paper on “ An extension of 
the group concept.” 

Professor Cole is serving during the present year as chief examiner 
in mathematics of the College Entrance Examination Board. Dr. Kas- 
ner has continued to serve as one of the editors of the Transactions of 
the American Mathematical Society. Dr. Findlay has been appointed 
assistant secretary of the Society. 

Department of Physics —The Department of Physics at Barnard 
College has had 35 students enrolled in the first course, general physics, 
6 students in the advanced courses, and 5 graduate students in physical 
chemistry, one of whom is making physical chemistry her major sub- 
ject for the master’s degree. The appropriation has been expended 
for quantitative apparatus for the courses in mechanics, physical chem- 
istry, and sound. 
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The Department has received from Dr. Laudy a very complete set 
of apparatus for illustrating the phenomena of polarized light, and 
from Professor Chandler some historical and other electrical apparatus. 
Mrs. Collord, the donor of Fiske Hall, has most generously provided 
for an unusually complete equipment for the scientific study of sound. 
The collection includes apparatus for illustrating the whole theory of 
the production of tone in all classes of musical instruments, for the 


analysis and synthesis of tones, and for quantitative experiments in 
sound. 
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TEACHERS COLLEGE 


The Teachers College announcement for 1904-1905, including the 
annual catalogue, has just appeared and permits a comparison of regis- 
tration for the past two years. The total number of graduate students 
enrolled during the present year is 106 compared with 94 for the pre- 
vious year. The number of professional students is 413 and 373 re- 
spectively ; for the collegiate course, 88 and 65 respectively ; from other 
faculties of the University, 111 and 189. The total of resident students 
had increased from 729 to 902. The number of graduate students 
continues to increase both in numbers and in the variety of interests 
and of schools represented. Compared with other departments of the 
University, the effect of the development of this line of work of the 
College is seen. An analysis of major subjects of the graduate stu- 
dents of the entire University shows the following choice: Education 
100, English 93, Philosophy 54, History 53, Constitutional Law 51, 
Sociology 46, Economics 36, Latin 30, Chemistry 26, German 25; 
twenty-two other subjects have a total registration of 229. 

The distribution of students within the college as given in the total 
departmental registrations is given on the following page. 

The departmental registrations have increased in the past four 
years as follows: 2542, 2833, 3367, and during the current year to 
3577: 

A better indication of the work that the college is doing for its 
students and for education is given in the work of the appointment 
committee. Within the past month the principal of one of the largest 
state normal schools in the West, and also the president of one of the 
best known technical and industrial institutes have been chosen from 
graduates of the college, one yet a student, the other a fellow elect 
for the coming year. 
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1899-00 | 1900-01 | 190T-02 | 1902-03 | 1903-04 
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Secondary 
Department of Biblical Literature 
** Biology. 
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“ Physical Education 
“ Physical Science 


The summary of appointments made through the committee during 
the past three years (1900-1903) is as follows: 


190-1902 1902-1903 


Colleges and ay Ir 14 18 
Normal Schools . Ir 11 15 
Superintendents of Schools I 3 


Supervisors and special teachers 20 4! go 
Secondary Schools 52 go 66 
Elementary Schools 28 45 56 
7 Ir 8 

10 9 16 


140 224 271 
13 _33 _36 
127 201 235 


The Appointment Committee has also supplied a large number of tu- 
tors, to the considerable assistance of students who were paying their 
way through college. 

The College now offers fifty-two courses in education and seventy- 
one related courses. Few additional courses are announced for next 
year, the list being given under University Legislation. 

Changes in the Faculty for next year are, for the most part, those 
in rank only. Beside the previous announcement of appointment of 
Professor Thorndike to a full professorship, those of Dr. J. A. Mac- 
Vannel, Dr. Hermann T. Vulte, and of Herbert V. Abbott to adjunct 
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professorships have been made. Professor Arthur W. Dow, formerly 
of Pratt Institute, who is to take charge of the Department of Fine 
Arts, is now on leave of absence for the year, pursuing study of design 
in Japan and India. Professor Richards, of the Department of Man- 
ual Training, is also in Japan and India, studying native arts and 
crafts. Professor Woolman, of the Domestic Art Department, is on 
a leave of absence for the remainder of the current year, investigating 
village industries and the arts and crafts schools of Belgium, France 
and Switzerland, with especial reference to her work as Directress of 
the Manhattan Trade School. 

Plans have been completed for a new educational journal to be 
known as The Nature-Study Review, and the first number is expected 
in January next. This journal will deal with all the so-called science 
studies of the elementary schools, regarding them as phases of nature 
study in the broad sense rather than as abridgements and superficial 
surveys of the organized sciences of the higher schools. The new 
journal will be directly in charge of an editorial committee, composed 
as follows: Professor L. H. Bailey of Cornell University (Agricul- 
ture), Dr. H. W. Fairbanks of California (Geography), Professor C. 
F. Hodge of Clark University (Biology), Professor J. F. Woodhull of 
Teachers College (Physical Science), and Professor M. A. Bigelow 
of Teachers College (Managing Editor). This committee will be as- 
sisted by a group of over fifty collaborators and advisors, of which 
the following are connected with Columbia University: Professor R. 
E. Dodge (Geography), Professor William Hallock (Physics), Pro- 
fessor F. M. McMurry (Elementary Education), Professor F. E. 
Lloyd (Botany), and Miss Ada Watterson (Biology). 

During the coming summer Professor David Eugene Smith will 
attend the International Congress of Mathematicians at Heidelberg, in 
August; the meeting of the Deutsche Mathematische Vereimigung, of 
which he is a member, at Breslau, in September, and also the Inter- 
national Congress of the History of Sciences, of which he is one of 
the two official American representatives, at Geneva, in September. 
Professor Smith has recently been made American editor of L’En- 
Seignement Mathematique and elected editor of the Bulletin of the 
American Mathematical Society and Librarian of this Society. Be- 
sides the three text books on elementary mathematics published by 
Professor Smith during the year, he has announced for publication 
“A portfolio of portraits of famous mathematicians.” 

Professors Dutton and Churchill will represent the College at the 
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International Conference on Teaching Fine Arts, at Berne, Switzerland, 
in August. 

A volume on “ Thomas Platter and the educational renaissance of 
the sixteenth century” by Professor Monroe is announced for the 
International Education Series. 

The most recently issued syllabus of the extension department is 
by Professor Thorndike on “ Fundamental problems of human nature.” 
The last number of the College Record was on “ Music in the Schools ” 
by Professor Farnsworth; the forthcoming issue will be by Professor 
McMurry and will relate to “ Experimental work in the elementary 
school.” 

At the spring meeting of the New Jersey High School Teachers 
Association at Newark on April 23, Professors Bigelow, Dodge and 
Woodhull discussed the subject of science instruction in secondary 
schools, from the view point of higher institutions. Lectures have also 
been given by Miss French at the Vail-Deane School, Elizabeth, N. J., 
on “ The possibilities of English work in the kindergarten”; and by 
Miss O’Grady at the Easter meeting of the Ontario, Canada, Educa- 
tional Association for Kindergartners and Primary Teachers. Pro- 
fessor Kinne and Dean Russell delivered lectures in a course before 
the Carnegie Institution at Pittsburg during April and May. 


GENERAL 


The United States Minister at The Hague has forwarded to the 
University a copy of the royal order of February 12, 1904, whereby the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts of the following universities in the United - 
States is recognized as admitting the holder to pursue his studies: at 
any of the universities of the Kingdom of Holland: The University of 
California, the Catholic University of America, the University of 
Chicago, Clark University, Columbia University, Cornell University, 
Harvard University, Johns Hopkins University, Leland Stanford, Jr. 
University, the University of Michigan, the University of Pennsylvania, 
Princeton University, the University of Wisconsin, and Yale Uni- 
versity. 


Students and alumni of Columbia University, who visit the Louisi- 
ana Purchase Exposition this summer, can have their mail addressed 
care Columbia University, Palace of Education, St. Louis Exposition, 
St. Louis, Mo. A regular attendant will be in charge of the Columbia 
exhibit. 
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SUMMARIES OF UNIVERSITY LEGISLATION 


Tue TRUSTEES 


March Meeting.—It was resolved 
that the thanks of the Trustees be 
tendered to Mrs. Helen Hartley Jenk- 
ins, of Morristown, N. J., and to Mar- 
cellus Hartley Dodge of the Class of 
1903, for their generosity in agreeing 
to increase their gift for the erection 
of Hartley Hall, from $300,000 to 
$350,000. 

The thanks of the Trustees were 
also tendered to Mrs. Sarah M. Top- 
pan of Cambridge, Mass., for her gift 
of $4,000 to establish the Robert 
Noxon Toppan Prize in Columbia 
University, in accordance with the 
terms of her letter to the Treasurer, 
dated January 18, 1904 

The thanks of the Trustees were 
voted to George Crocker for his gift 
to enable the students in mining of 
Columbia University to enjoy excep- 
tional privileges to study practical 
work in mining during the Summer 
months; also to Mr. William G. Low, 
‘6s, for a gift of $250 for the purchase 
of books on maritime and interna- 
tional law, and to Mr. William A. 
Pomeroy, E.M., ’93, for a gift of £21 
to the Department of Mining. 

The President submitted a form of 
a proposed agreement providing for 
the affiliation with the University of 
the College of Pharmacy and the same 
was approved. 

The President reported the estab- 
lishment and incorporation of the 
“Journal of Experimental Zoology,” 
under an agreement giving the Uni- 
versity the right to nominate a direc- 
tor of the corporation. 

The annual report of the Vander- 
bilt Clinic was submitted. 

Amendments to the Statutes were 
adopted, establishing four “ William 
H. Vanderbilt Scholarships” in the 


School of Medicine and four Faculty 
Scholarships in the same school and 
fixing the stipends at $250. 

The following sums were appro- 
priated for the maintenance and oper- 
ation of the Corporation for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1905, viz.: 

For Educational Admin- 

istration and Instruc- 

tion, Buildings and 

Grounds, the Library, 

and Business Adminis- 

tration .........+.++++-$1,053,544 08 
For interest 
For taxes and other 

charges, exclusive of 

interest, upon the Wil- 

liamsbridge, Sixteenth 

Street and Loubat prop- 

erties, and for annui- 

GM iis tiie ee 

Making in all the 
sum of........... $1,375,574 08 

The following appointments were 
made: Cornelius Riibner, Professor of 
Music; Jefferson B. Fletcher, A.M., 
Professor of Comparative Literature, 
with a seat in the Faculty of Philoso- 
phy; Charles Lane Poor, Ph.D., Pro- 
fessor of Astronomy for one year, 
with a seat in the Faculty of Pure 
Science; Edwin B. Cragin, M.D., Pro- 
fessor of Gynecology for one year; 
Harry MacMahon Painter, A.B., 
Ph.B., M.D., Professor of Clinical 
Obstetrics, during the pleasure of the 
Trustees, with a seat in the Medical 
Faculty; Gorham Bacon, A.B., M.D., 
Clinical Professor of Otology; Vladi- 
mir G. Simkhovitch, Ph.D., Lecturer 
in Russian History for one year. 

Promotions were made as follows: 
Harold Jacoby, Ph.D., now Adjunct 
Professor, to be Professor of Astron- 
omy for one year, with a seat in the 
Faculties of Columbia College, of 
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Applied Science and of Pure Science; 
Bashford Dean, Ph.D., now Adjunct 
Professor of Zoology, to be Professor 
of Vertebrate Zoology, with a seat in 
the Faculty of Pure Science; Gary 
N. Calkins, Ph.D., now Adjunct Pro- 
fessor, to be Professir of Invertebrate 
Zoology, with a seat in the Faculty 
of Pure Science; Edmund H. Miller, 
Ph.D., now Adjunct Professor of 
Chemistry, to be Professor of Analy- 
tical Chemistry, with a seat in the 
Faculties of Applied Science and Pure 
Science; Marston T. Bogert, Ph.B., 
now Adjunct Professor of Chemistry, 
to be Professor of Organic Chemistry, 
with a seat in the Faculties of Ap- 
plied Science and Pure Science; 
Henry E. Crampton, PhD. now 
Adjunct Professor of Zoology, to be 
Professor of Zoology in Barnard Col- 
lege; Frederic S. Lee, Ph.D. now 
Adjunct Professor of Physiology, to 
be Professor of Physiology; Eugene 
Hodenpyl, M.D., now Instructor in 
Pathology, to be Adjunct Professor 
of Pathological Anatomy; Maximilian 
K. Kress, A.M., now Instructor in 
Architecture, to be Adjunct Professor 
of Architecture; William A. Hervey, 
A.M., now Instructor in German, to 
be Adjunct Professor of Germanic 
Languages and Literatures, with a seat 
in the Faculty of Columbia College; 
Rudolf Tombo, Jr., Ph.D., now In- 
structor in German, to be Adjunct 
Professor of Germanic Languages and 
Literatures, with a seat in the Fac- 
ulty of Columbia College; Louis A. 
Loiseaux, B.S., now Instructor, to be 
Adjunct Professor of Romance Lan- 
guages and Literatures, with a seat 
in the Faculty of Columbia College; 
Lea McI. Luquer, Ph.D., now Instruc- 
tor, to be Adjunct Professor of Min- 
eralogy, with a seat in the Faculties 
of Applied and Pure Science; Bradley 
Stoughton, B.S., to be Adjunct Pro- 
fessor of Metallurgy for three years, 
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with a seat in the Faculty of Applied 
Science; George N. Olcott, Ph.D., 
now Lecturer in Roman Archzology, 
to be Adjunct Professor of Latin for 
three years, with a seat in the Faculty 
of Columbia College and in the Fac- 
ulty of Philosophy; Joel Elias Spin- 
garn, Ph.D., now Tutor, to be Adjunct 
Professor of Comparative Literature, 
with a seat in the Faculty of Philoso- 
phy; Leonard Beecher McWhood, 
A.B., now Tutor, to be Adjunct Pro- 
fessor of Music; Francis Carter 
Wood, M.D., now Instructor in Clin- 
ical Pathology, to be Adjunct Pro- 
fessor of Clinical Pathology; Freder- 
ick R. Bailey, M.D., now Instructor 
in Normal Histology, to be Adjunct 
Professor of Normal Histology; Wil- 
liam K. Simpson, M.D., now Instruc- 
tor in Laryngology and Chief of 
Clinic, to be Clinical Professor of 
Laryngology; Charles Norris, M.D., 
now Assistant in Bacteriology, to be 
Instructor in Bacteriology for one 
year; Augustus B. Wadsworth, M.D., 
now Assistant in Bacteriology, to be 
Instructor in Bacteriology; Oliver S. 
Strong, Ph.D., now Assistant in Nor- 
mal Histology, to be Instructor in 
Normal Histology. 

Cassius J. Keyser, Ph.D., and 
George L. Meylan, M.D., were as- 
signed to seats in the Faculty of Ap- 
plied Science, and Herbert Maule 
Richards, Sc.D., of the Faculty of 
Barnard College, was assigned to a 
seat in the Faculty of Pure Science. 

Edward MacDowell, Mus.Doc., 
tendered his resignation as Professor 
of Music, from June 30, 1904; Emil 
A. C. Keppler, A.M., resigned as As- 
sistant in Germanic Languages and 
Literatures, from February 2, 1904. 

April Meeting.—T. Matlack Chees- 
man, M.D., Class of 1874, was elected 
a Trustee to succeed Edward L. Tru- 
deau, M.D., resigned. 

A vote of thanks was tendered to 
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O. B. Perry, E.M., Class of 1900, for 
a gift of $100, and to A. L. Black, 
Class of 1890, for a gift of $25 to the 
Special Fund for the Department of 
Mining. 

An invitation from the Case School 
of Applied Science to Columbia Uni- 
versity to be represented by a delegate 
at the inauguration of President Howe 
on May II, 1904, was accepted and the 
President authorized to appoint a 
delegate. 

The Special Committee on South 
Field was discharged, and the carry- 
ing-out of the plans approved by the 
Trustees for the development of South 
Field was referred to the Committee 
on Buildings and Grounds. 

It was resolved that after due con- 
sideration of the petition of the stu- 
dents of the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, the Trustees regret that 
they are unable to reconsider the 
resolution adopted by the Board on 
January 4, increasing the fees for tui- 
tion in the Medical School, for the 
reason that such increase was and is 
rendered necessary by the increased 
expense of maintaining the Medical 
School, and that such expense cannot 
otherwise be met; and that the Presi- 
dent be requested to acknowledge the 
receipt of the petition of the students 
in the College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons addressed to the President and 
Trustees, and to communicate to the 
students the substance of the action 
of the Board. 

Chapter XXIII of the Statutes, sec- 
tion 13, as to the Robert Noxon Top- 
pan Prize, was amended. 

An additional sum of $333 was ap- 
propriated for the Department of 
Physiology. ¢ 

George E. Brewer, M.D., Professor 
of Clinical Surgery, was assigned to 
a seat in the Medical Faculty upon 
the recommendation of the Faculty. 

Upon the joint recommendation of 
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the Faculties of Applied Science and 
of Pure Science, the following Pro- 
fessors in the Schools of Applied Sci- 
ence were assigned to seats in the 
Faculty of Pure Science: Henry S. 
Munroe, E.M., Ph.D., Professor of 
Mining; Frederick R. Hutton, E.M., 
Ph.D., Professor of Mechanical En- 
gineering; Francis B. Crocker, E.M., 
Ph.D., Professor of Electrical Engi- 
neering; William H. Burr, C.E., Pro- 
fessor of Civil Engineering; Henry 
M. Howe, A.M., B.S., Professor of 
Metallurgy. 

In addition to a number of reap- 
pointments, the following appoint- 
ments were made in Barnard College: 
Harriet Brooks, A.B., Tutor in Phys- 
ics; Margaret E. Ball, A.M., Assist- 
ant in English. 

William T. Bull, M.D., resigned as 
Professor of Surgery, the resignation 
to take effect June 30, 1904. 


Tue University CouNnciL 


November Meeting.—The calendar 
for the academic year 1904-05 was 
adopted, with the provision that the 
last date for registration without pen- 
alty under the Faculties of Political 
Science, Philosophy and Pure Science 
be made the second Saturday in Octo- 
ber, instead of the third Monday in 
October. 

The following questions, laid before 
the Council at its meeting of April 
21, 1903, at the suggestion of the Spe- 
cial Committee of the College Faculty 
on the Revision of the Curriculum, 
were made a special order for the 
February meeting: 

Might the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts be conferred upon the recom- 
mendation of the Faculty of Columbia 
College only for work done entirely 
under the direction and jurisdiction of 
that Faculty, or should it be conferred 
upon the recommendation of the Fac- 
ulty of Columbia College also for 
work done during one, two or more 
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years under the direction of a pro- 
fessional Faculty, upon the certificate 
of that professional Faculty that the 
work has been satisfactorily com- 
pleted? If the latter alternative be 
pooner. should the degree of Bache- 

or of Arts be awarded upon the rec- 
eenentenes of the University Coun- 
cil? eg 


The report of the committee of pro- 
fessors appointed by the President on 
the organization and the academic 
relations of the proposed School of 
Journalism was presented, and as 
amended was ordered transmitted to 
the Trustees for their information, 
and for submission to the advisory 
board of the proposed School of Jour- 
nalism, when appointed. 

By resolution eligibility to candidacy 
for President’s University scholar- 
ships, for University scholarships and 
for University fellowships was limited 
to applicants who are not over thirty 
years of age. 

The election of Dr. Walter B. James 
as delegate to the Council, vice Dr. 
John G. Curtis, elected acting dean 
of the Faculty of Medicine, was an- 
nounced. 

It was also announced that Dr. Wil- 
ford L. Robbins, Dean of the Gen- 
eral Theological Seminary, as the re- 
sult of the agreement between the 
University and the General Theolog- 
ical Seminary, becomes a member of 
the University Council, with the 
privileges of the floor, but without 
the right to vote. 

Professor W. H. Carpenter was 
elected Secretary for the academic 
year 1903-04. 

The action of the President in con- 
firming the nomination by the Pro- 
fessor of Physics of Frank Leo Tufts 
for the Tyndall Fellowship for the 
academic year 1903-1904 was ap- 
proved. 

The following Committee on Com- 
mencement, 1904, was appointed: Pro- 
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fessor Henry E. Crampton, Chair- 
man; the Superintendent of Buildings 
and Grounds (Mr. Goetze), and the 
Secretary of the University (Mr. 
Keppel). 

February Meeting—The calendar 
was amended by the suspension of 
academic exercises on Washington’s 
Birthday, February 22, 1904, and by 
making Washington’s Birthday, Feb- 
ruary 22, 1905, an academic holiday. 

The Regulations for the University 
degrees were amended by striking out 
in Section 4, under the Faculty of 
Political Science, the paragraph be- 
ginning: “In his choice of subjects” 
and the four following paragraphs, 
and by substituting the following 
rules: 


In his choice of subjects under 
this Faculty, the candidate whose ma- 
jor subject lies within its eee 
is limited by the following rules: 
candidate for the degree of Doctor ot 
Philosophy must select one minor sub- 
ject within the group which includes 
his major subject. A candidate for 
the degree of Master of Arts or Doc- 
tor of Philosophy must select one 
minor subject outside of the group 
which includes his major subject. 
The choice of subjects must in every 
case be approved by the Dean. Re- 
quiring the examinations in Latin, 
French, and German, now prescribed 
for admission to candidacy for the 
doctor’s degree under the Faculty 
of Philosophy, to be passed at least 
one academic year before the candi- 
date presents himself for the degree. 
Adding a hy, Psych ology, and 
Anthropology (Nos. 1, 2, and 14) to 
the list of subjects allowed to count 
each as the equivalent of a major and 
one minor subject. Striking out 
Logic in the list of subjects allowed 
to be offered as minors. 


The regulations for University fel- 
lowships were amended by the omis- 
sion from the sentence beginning: 
“The candidate must give evidence 
(a) of a liberal education, such as a 
diploma already granted, or about to 
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be received from a college or scientific 
school of good repute” of the words 
“already granted, or about to be re- 
ceived.” 

The footnote to section 2 of the reg- 
ulations for the University degrees 
was amended to read: In practice 
three years of university residence, 
subsequent to the attainment of the 
bachelor’s degree, or its equivalent, are 
usually necessary to obtain the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy. 

The following regulations for the 
award of the Richard Butler Scholar- 
ship were adopted: 


The Richard Butler Scholarship, 
for the benefit of male students born 
in the State of Ohio, is open for com- 
petition to qualified candidates who 
purpose to enter Columbia College, or 
one of the non-professional Schools 
of Political Science, Philosophy, or 
Pure Science, or the professional 
Schools of Law, a 
Science, or Architecture. didates 
for the College, or any one of the non- 
professional or professional Schools, 
must have the qualifications pre- 
scribed for entrance to the College, 
or such school. The scholarship is 
tenable for one academic year, with 
the possibility of renewal for each of 
two years more. The annual value of 
the scholarship is the amount of the 
annual tuition fee of the College or of 
the school in which it is awarded, pro- 
vided that it shall not exceed the an- 
nual income of the sum of $5,000, 
given for the establishment of the 
scholarship. Applications for the 
scholarship should be made in writ- 
ing, on blanks that will be furnished 
for the purpose, and addressed to the 
chairman of the committee on Uni- 
versity scholarships. Applications 
must be filed not later than May 1 
of the year in which the appointment 
is desired. The committee on Univer- 
sity scholarships will recommend to 
the University Council, or to the ap- 
propriate faculty, the appointment of 
that candidate who, in the opinion of 
the committee, is best qualified to re- 
ceive it, 

The special committee, appointed by 
resolution of the Council, November 
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19, 1901, to consider the regulations 
for the award of the degree of Master 
of Laws, was continued and further 
enlarged by the addition of the Presi- 
dent of the University as chairman. 

April Meeting.—The following rec- 
ommendations, adopted by the Coun- 
cil at a special meeting held March 
5 by the vote subjoined, by resolution 
were ordered to be transmitted to the 
Faculty of the College together with 
the accompanying preamble: 

Towards the close of the last 
academic year the following question 
was submitted to the University 
Council by the special committee of 
the College Faculty on the revision 
of the curriculum: 

Might the degree of bachelor of arts 
be conferred upon the recommenda- 
tion of the Faculty of Columbia Col- 
lege only for work done entirely un- 
der the direction and jurisdiction of 
that faculty, or should it be conferred 
u the recommendation of the Fac- 
ulty of Columbia College also for work 
done during one, two or more years 
under the direction of a professional 
faculty, upon the certificate of that 
rofessional faculty that the work has 
Cesei satisfactorily completed? 

This question suggests, if it does 
not directly raise, the whole subject 
of the combination of collegiate and 
professional studies for a first degree. 
Whether the degree of bachelor of 
arts or some other first degree shall 
be awarded on combined courses, and 
what shall be the range and mode of 
combination, are questions which di- 
rectly or indirectly concern every 
faculty in the University. To these 
wider questions the Council has de- 
voted special consideration. It now 
addresses the Faculty of the College 
rather than the committee on the re- 
vision of the curriculum, because its 
recommendations go beyond the lim- 
its of the question, submitted by that 
committee, and because the statutes of 
the University impose upon it the 
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duty “to make such recommendations, 
both to the Trustees and to the sev- 
eral faculties, concerning the educa- 
tional administration of the University 
as may seem to it proper.” 

The Council is of the opinion that, 
in the matter of combined courses, a 
substantially uniform policy should 
prevail throughout the University. 
It is further of the opinion that the 
existing system, which was introduced 
fourteen years ago by unanimous res- 
olutions of the College Faculty and 
of the University Council, should not 
now be abandoned, in whole or in 
part, merely because defects have been 
discovered in its operation. An ef- 
fort should be made to remedy these 
defects, and further trial should be 
given to the system thus reformed. 
The third of the subjoined recommen- 
dations outlines a plan of combina- 
tion which, it is hoped, will be found 
free from the faults that have been 
noted in the combined courses as 
heretofore organized. 

1. If the existing requirements for 
the first degree remain substantially 
unchanged, it is recommended that 
candidates for such degree be per- 
mitted to take a full years’ work in 
the School of Law, or two full years’ 
work in the School of Medicine, the 
Schools of Applied Science, the School 
of Architecture, Teachers College, or 
the School of Journalism, and to 
count such work towards the first 
degree. 

For the adoption of this recom- 
mendation 12 members of the Coun- 
cil voted aye, 3 no. 

2. If the requirements for the first 
degree be so modified that a student 
of average ability and industry may 
complete the course in three years, it 
is recommended that candidates who 
have obtained two-thirds of the re- 
quired points, including all prescribed 
studies, be permitted to take a full 
year’s work in any professional school 
of Columbia University, except the 


School of Law, and to count such 
work towards the first degree. 
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Adopted by a vote of 12 ayes, to 3 
noes. 

3. When courses offered by a pro- 
fessional faculty are permitted to 
count towards the first degree, the 
student who elects such courses solely 
as a part of his liberal education 
should be primarily registered in the 
College, and should remain subject to 
the jurisdiction of the College Fac- 
ulty; but the student who intends to 
count such courses towards a profes- 
sional degree should be primarily reg- 
istered in the professional school and 
should be subjected to the jurisdic- 
tion of the professional faculty. To 
attain this end it is recommended that 
courses which are elective for the first 
degree shall not, as a rule, be counted 
towards a professional degree, unless 
the candidate be primarily registered 
in the professional school. 


Adopted by a vote of 11 ayes, to 4 
noes. 

The following subjects for the de- 
grees of Master of Arts and Doctor 
of Philosophy, as the result of the 
action of the Faculties of Applied 
Science and Pure Science of assign- 
ing all graduate work under these 
Faculties to the Faculty of Pure Sci- 
ence, were added to the list of such 
subjects under the Faculty of Pure 
Science in the Regulations for the 
University Degrees: Civil and Sani- 
tary Engineering; Electrical Engineer- 
ing; Mechanical Engineering; Metal- 
lurgy; Mining. 

Special committees were appointed 
to report upon the mode of putting 
into operation the new arrangements 
with the College of Pharmacy for the 
next academic year; to report upon 
the whole question of extension work 
in the University; to report at the 
first meeting of the Council, in Octo- 
ber, upon the organization and scope 
of the School of Fine Arts. 

The following fellowships 
awarded : 

Le Roy Abrams, Stanford Univer- 
sity, Cal, Botany; Enoch Marvin 
Banks, Grantville, Ga., Finance; 


were 
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Alexander Otto Bechert, Brooklyn, N. 
Y., Germanic Languages; Charles Col- 
lins, Kirkwood, Mo., Romance Lan- 
guages; Chris Andrew Hartnagel, 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., Geology; Vivian 
Allen Charles Henmon, Lindsborg, 
Kan., Psychology; Louis Joseph Mer- 
cier, Chicago, Ill, Romance Lan- 
guages; Charles Edward Morrison, 
New York City, Civil Engineering; 
Max Morse, Columbus, Ohio, Zool- 
ogy; Arthur Huntington Nason, Au- 
gusta, Me., English; Charles William 
Ramsdell, Austin, Tex., American 
History; Roemer Rex Renshaw, Eu- 
gene, Ore., Chemistry; Wallace Bates 
Shield, Kansas City, Mo., Interna- 
tional Law; Philip Hyatt Tarr, Mt. 
Vernon, Ohio, Philosophy; Everett 
Lynn Thorndike, New York City, 
European History; Joseph Harding 
Underwood, Iowa City, Iowa, Sociol- 
ogy; Norman Richard Wilson, Win- 
nipeg, Canada, Mathematics; Chin 
Yung Yen, Tientsin, China, Constitu- 
tional Law. 

The following alternates were ap- 
pointed: Under the Faculty of Polit- 
ical Science—Oliver Morton Dicker- 
son, Champaign, Ill, American His- 
tory; William Morris Houghton, 
Brunswick, Me., Economics; David 
Leslie Patterson, Jr.. New York City, 
European History. Under the Fac- 
ulty of Pure Science—Thomas Thorn- 
ton Read, Laramie, Wyo., Mining; 
Jules Catherinet, New York City, 
Geology; George Wilber Hartwell, 
Albion, Mich., Mathematics. 

Honorary fellowships were awarded 
to Allen Barber Eaton, Beloit, Wis., 
Sociology; Alain Campbell White, 
Litchfield, Conn., Comparative Litera- 
ture, 

The following endowed fellowships 
were awarded: Barnard Fellowship— 
William Campbell, New York City. 
George William Curtis Fellowship— 
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Charles Grove 
Pa. Mosenthal 


Haines, Collegeville, 
Fellowship—Benja- 
min Lambord, New York City. 
Proudfit Fellowship in Letters— 
Stanley Kidder Wilson, New York 
City. Proudfit Fellowship in Medi- 
cine—Linsley Rudd Williams, New 
York City. Schiff Fellowship—Nor- 
ris Arthur Brisco, Spokane, Wash. 
International Fellowship for Study in 
France—Stephen Herbert Langdon, 
New York City, Semitics, 

The Teachers College Fellowships 
are given under the legislation of this 
Faculty (p. 376). 


Facutty oF Appirep SCIENCE 


The Faculty resolved to approve the 
plan of having the graduate or re- 
search work in applied science, now 
conducted under the supervision of 
that Faculty, transferred to the con- 
trol of the Faculty of Pure Science, 
and that the Trustees be requested to 
approve the recommendation of the 
Faculty that the heads of the Depart- 
ments of Civil, Mechanical, Electrical, 
Mining Engineering, and Metallurgy 
be given a seat in the Faculty of 
Pure Science. 

The Faculty adopted the following 
rules for the award of the Illig 
Medal: 


That three names be selected from 
the graduating class by the Faculty 
and submitted to that class, who from 
these three names shall select one to 
receive the prize. Should the class at 
any time fail to make a selection and 
give notice thereof to the President of 
the University at least ten days prior 
to the day appointed for Commence- 
ment, the selection of the student to 
receive the prize may be made by the 
Faculty. 

To facilitate the choice of these 
three men, the Committee recommends 
that the Committee on Administration 
be authorized and instructed to pro- 
cure from each member of the Fac- 
ulty a nomination of the three men 
in the graduating class who in his 
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opinion are best qualified to receive 
the award of the Illig Medal on the 
basis of merit by commendable pro- 
ficiency in the student’s regular stud- 
ies, 

The Faculty nominated for reap- 
pointment Mr. W. Campbell as Bar- 
nard Fellow for the year 1904-5. 


Facutty or Porrricat ScreNnce 


January Meeting.—The Faculty au- 
thorized certain changes in the history 
courses. Of these the more important 
were: A new course on medizval in- 
stitutions to be given by Dr. Shot- 
well; a course on the French Revo- 
lution to be given by Professor Rob- 
inson; new courses in recent European 
history, 1815 to 1848, and in contem- 
poraneous European history from 
1848 to the present time, to be given 
in alternate years by Professor Sloane; 
a new course on modern Russia, to be 
given by Dr. Simkhovitch; and new 
courses on the history of Spanish 
America, and on the development of 
the West since 1803, to be given by 
Dr. Shepherd. 

March Meeting.—The following 
changes were authorized in the courses 
in economics: Economics 3 to be en- 
titled Money and Banking and to be 
given every year; Economics 13 to be 
entitled Commerce and Commercial 
Policy; a new course, entitled Prob- 
lems of Industrial Organization, to be 
given by Professor Seager; Sociology 
17 and Sociology 19 to be given by 
Professor Moore, the latter course in 
alternate years. 

The following change was author- 
ized in the courses on Roman Law 
and Comparative Jurisprudence: Jur- 
isprudence 23, Comparative Jurispru- 
dence, to be described as a course on 
the modern civil law of Western Eu- 
rope, and to consist of a comparison 
of the French, Italian, Spanish and 
German codes. 
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TEACHERS COLLEGE 


February Meeting.—The following 
leaves of absence were granted: To 
Professor Wood, of the Department 
of Physical Education, from January 
I, 1904, to the close of the academic 
year; to Professor Woolman, of the 
Department of Domestic Art, from 
April 1, 1904, to the close of the 
academic year; to Professor Church- 
ill, of the Department of Fine Arts, 
and to Professor McMurry, of the 
Department of Elementary Education, 
for the academic year 1904-1905; to 
Professor Dutton, of the Department 
of Educational Administration, from 
April 1, 1905, to the close of the 
academic year. At the same meeting, 
the Faculty approved the establish- 
ment of the following new courses: 
Biology 4—Plant Physiology —2 
points; Domestic Art 18—Embroidery 
—t1I point; Domestic Art and Science 
19—Household Art and Economics— 
2 points; Geography 3—Geography of 
the United States—1 point, first half- 
year; Mathematics _B—Economic 
Mathematics—3 points; Physical Edu- 
cation 15—Kinesiology—2 points; 
Education 50 G—2 points—a special 
section of the required senior course, 
Education s0—History and Principles 
of Education—intended for graduate 
students and counting, when taken in 
connection with Education 51 by can- 
didates whose major is not in Edu- 
cation, as a minor for the degree of 
Master of Arts. 

April Meeting.—The Faculty ap- 
proved the recommendation to the 
University Council of the following 
Fellows in Education for the academic 
year 1904-1905: 

Honorary Fellow—Ellwood P. Cub- 
berley, A.B., Indiana University, 1901; 
A.M., Columbia, 1902; Associate Pro- 
fessor of Education, Leland Stanford 
Junior University. 
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Teaching Fellows—Benjamin Rich- 
ard Andrews, A.B., Cornell Univer- 
sity, 1901; A.M., 1903; Teachers Col- 
lege, honor assistant, 1903-1904; Edu- 
cational Museum. Edward Charles 
Elliott, B.S., University of Nebraska, 
1895; A.M., 1897; Teachers College, 
honor assistant, 1903-1904; Educa- 
tional Administration. Fletcher Har- 
per Swift, A.B., Dartmouth College, 
1898; B.D., Union Theological Sem- 
inary, 1903; Teachers College, gradu- 
ate scholar, ¢ 1903-1904; History and 
Principles of Education. 

Fellows in Education—Jesse Har- 
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liaman Coursault, A.B., Ohio State 
University, 1893; A.M., 1808; A.M., 
Harvard University, 1900; Teachers 
College, graduate scholar, 1903-1904. 
Walter Fenno Dearborn, A.B., Wes- 
leyan University, 1806; A.M., 1903; 
Teachers College, graduate scholar, 
1903-1904. George Drayton Strayer, 
A.B., Johns Hopkins University, 1903; 
Teachers College, Earl Scholar, 1903- 
1904. 

It was decided that the fellowship 
in Manual Training be not awarded, 
but be divided into scholarships, to be 
awarded in the usual manner. 


STUDENT LIFE 


An unusually eventful and success- 
ful season for almost every branch of 
student activity was brought to a close 
with the past quarter of the academic 
year. 

The annual Columbia-Cornell De- 
bate, held at Ithaca on March 25, 
resulted in a victory for the team of 
the latter university. The question 
was “Resolved, that the efforts of 
employers to overthrow the union 
shop in the trades now wholly or 
partly unionized are promotive of the 
interests of the laboring classes.” 
Columbia upheld the affirmative side 
of the question and was represented 
by O. R. Houston, A. G. Hays, and 
A. L. Strasser, with H. Harper as al- 
ternate. Dean Crane of Cornell pre- 
sided. The decision was rendered by 
a committee of three judges composed 
of Watson M. Rogers, Justice of the 
Supreme Court, Watertown; Nathan 
L. Miller, Justice of the Supreme 
Court, Cortland; and Charles B, 
Smith, editor of the Buffalo Courier. 

On the day following the debate, 
delegates from Columbia, Cornell, and 
Pennsylvania met at Ithaca and signed 
an agreement for a triangular debat- 
ing league. Under the agreement 


each university is to put two teams 
into the field, one on the affirmative 
and one on the negative side of the 
same question. The three debates are 
to be held on the same evening and 
are to take place at New York, Phila- 
delphia, and Ithaca. As yet no defi- 
nite date has been arranged for next 
year’s contests. 

As the leading and representative 
society among undergraduates of the 
College, Kings Crown continued its 
policy of last year with marked suc- 
cess. The Crown listened to several 
professors of the University, promi- 
nent writers and alumni. Among its 
speakers were F. Hopkinson Smith, 
Victor Mapes, and John Kendrick 
Bangs, and Professors F. H. Giddings, 
H. Lord, and J. V. W. Jackson.— 
The Varsity Show, finally named 
“Isle of Illusia,” has proved a finan- 
cial as well as a social success. The 
out-of-town performance of the Show 
was given at Montclair on April 11 
and was very well received. The 
profits for the Show’s entire run 
amounted to about $600. At a meet- 
ing of the Crown on April 13 this 
surplus was disposed of by voting half 
to the crew and loaning the remainder 
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to the Columbia Student’s Publishing 
Company. At the same meeting man- 
agers of mext year’s Show were 
elected, the election resulting in the 
choice of R. C. Lewis and W. J. Bren- 
nan as manager and assistant manager 
respectively. 

As yet no definite plan has been 
adopted by the Crown with reference 
to awarding students who distinguish 
themselves in branches of activity 
other than athletics. It has been un- 
able to solve the problems that have 
presented themselves because no ade- 
quate plan has as yet been suggested 
for its action. The WNon-Athletic- 
Insignia Committee to whom the ma- 
jor share of the solution of these 
problems was entrusted has been ex- 
periencing considerable difficulty in its 
work. Various plans proposed by it 
to the society have been rejected as 
being too restrictive. 

The Deutscher Verein passed 
through another year of prosperity, 
increased its membership list from one 
hundred and forty to one hundred and 
ninety active members, and established 
a long waiting list. The society was 
very fortunate in the number and 
high character of addresses delivered 
during the year, among the speakers 
being: Wilhelm Miiller, Professor L. 
Heinrich Friedburg, Dr. George 
Kriehn, Giinther Thomas, Professor 
F. Hirth, Dr. Louis Viereck, Pro- 
fessor J. H. Robinson, and Professor 
Lehmann of Berlin. Its meetings, 
without exception, were very well 
attended and furnished eloquent proof 
of the good fellowship that can exist 
in an organization bringing students 
and officers together. 

At its first meeting in December 
the society celebrated the fifth anni- 
versary of its foundation. Appropri- 
ate speeches were made by the Ver- 
ein’s President, Professor W. H. 
Carpenter, Dr. A. F. J. Remy, Dr. R. 
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Tombo, Sr., and Charles Adkins 
Baker, 1902, Another occasion for 
an exceptional gathering was the 
meeting on March 14, when the Ver- 
ein entertained the Chemical Society. 
Speeches were delivered ad Kbitum, 
and songs, in German and English, 
were generously interspersed. 

On April 15 the Verein held the 
most successful Kommers since its 
foundation. The entertainment was 
given in the Officers’ Dining Room 
of University Hall and.was held in 
honor of the Imperial German Am- 
bassador, Baron Speck von Sternburg. 
The room was handsomely decorated 
with American and German flags, the 
upper portion of the walls being hung 
with Columbia bunting. 

Professor William H. Carpenter, 
the President of the Verein, opened 
the Kommers with a speech of greet- 
ing to the German Ambassador. 
Baron Speck von Sternburg responded 
with a speech expressing his satisfac- 
tion and appreciation of the invitation 
extended to him by the Verein and 
commended the University for its 
efforts to promote German culture and 
sociability at the same time. 

President Butler, who also accepted 
the invitation of the Verein to be pres- 
ent, then spoke and welcomed Baron 
von Sternburg on the part of the Uni- 
versity. After each of these three 
speeches the students rubbed a “ sal- 
amander” in honor of the speaker, 
while German student songs were 
sung in the intervals between the 
addresses. Professor Rudolf Tombo, 
Jr., next welcomed the Baron for the 
faculty of the University and G. A. 
Younger, 1905, spoke as the represen- 
tative of the students. Several of the 
prominent guests present also ad- 
dressed the society. Of these only a 
limited number, representing the vari- 
ous spheres of German influence in 
national and municipal life, had been 
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invited. Professor J. W. Burgess, 
Professor Munroe Smith and Pro- 
fessor F. Boas, were present as Co- 
lumbia professors who had graduated 
from German universities. The hon- 
orary members of the society who 
were present were Heinrich Conried, 
Louis Viereck, George von Skal and 
Rudolph Keppler. Carl Schurz and 
Consul Carl Biinz both sent letters of 
regret on account of their inability to 
be present, and these were read. Eu- 
gen Zabel, editor of the National 
Zeitung, and Professor Lehmann of 
Berlin, were the only other guests. 
Dr. A. F. J. Remy officiated as 
“praeses.” An elaborate 16-page 
program was prepared, bearing col- 
ored covers on which crossed Ameri- 
can and German flags were embossed. 
Without doubt this was the most bril- 
liant entertainment given by any stu- 
dent organization during the year. 
The Société Francaise presented 
two very successful plays on the after- 
noon and evening of April 14 and on 
the evening of April 15 in Brincker- 
hoff Theater of Barnard College. 
The society performed a one-act farce 
called “Les suites d’un premier lit” 
and a three-act comedy, entitled “Les 
vivacités du Capitaine Tic.” The cast 
of the one-act play was as follows: 


Trebunhard R. C. Hoguet 1905 L. 
Prudenvol V. de Beaumont Ph. 
Pigueoiseau..... J. Marsching Pol. S. 
Blanche..........O. R. Houston 1904 
Claire. Miss Spencer 


The cast of “Le Capitaine Tic” 
included 


Le Capitaine Tic..R.C. Hoguet 1905 L. 
Desambois........... F, Lage 1907 S. 
Celestin Magis...V. de Beaumont Ph. 
MOE. ois a0ws J. Marsching Pol. S. 
I oiled a dns ake C. Collins Ph. 
Mme. de Guy-Robert. .Miss C. Spencer 
Lucille Miss D. Canfield Ph. 
Invités......E. Kehrlein 1907, W. A. 
Tice 1904, B. Spencer 1907. 
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The presentation of these plays 
marked the climax of a year of un- 
usual activity for the society. Its 
meetings were always well attended 
and without exception offered abund- 
ant opportunities to work out the pur- 
pose of the organization. 

During the present academic year 
the Literary Society held a number of 
meetings at which several interesting 
prose and verse contributions were 
read and criticised. 

Pen and Pipe still lives up to its 
motto, “for good fellowship and Co- 
lumbia letters.” Several new mem- 
bers have been elected during the year. 
The annual dinner will be held after 
the final examinations. The. presi- 
dent of the club is D. C. Brace, 1904. 

A number of students interested in 
the promotion of the study of the 
Swedish language and literature met 
on December 4 and organized the 
Swedish Society of Columbia Univer- 
sity. The society purposes to assist 
the University in its general educa- 
tional efforts in the Scandinavian field. 
The prospects for a successful organi- 
zation are very good, as the number 
of students and teachers interested in 
Swedish is constantly increasing. 
The following were the society's of- 
ficers for the year: President, A. 
Aaron; vice-president, C. P. Carlson; 
recording secretary, T. Lindquist; cor- 
responding secretary, J. T. W. Malm- 
berry; treasurer, Mrs. A. Aaron; 
extension committee, J. A. Swenson; 
program committee, V. A. C. Henmon 
and C. P. Carlson. 

The Japanese Club, organized in the 
fall of 1901, has passed through an- 
other successful season. The society 
was formed to bring together socially 
the Japanese students of ‘the Univer- 
sity. The club’s active membership 
list includes some fifteen students. 
Meetings are held on the first Satur- 
day of each month; papers are read 
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on topics of general interest; and a 
dinner is served at stated intervals. 
The officers of the club are: Presi- 
dent, G. Aburatani; general secretary, 
M. Takata. 

Several of the older graduates of 
the Horace Mann School reorganized 
the Horace Mann Club late in the year 
with the avowed purpose of encour- 
aging students in the preparatory 
school to enter Columbia. The of- 
ficers are: President, F. L. O’Con- 
nell; vice-president, T. H. Burch; 
secretary, G. A. Younger; treasurer, 
A. W. Hahn. Smokers and inter-club 
games have been arranged. 

Both the Franklin and Marshall and 
Rocky Mountain Clubs have been ac- 
tive during the year and have held 
one or two interesting meetings. 

The Beaux Arts Club has had sev- 
eral pleasant gatherings during the 
year. The president of the organiza- 
tion is Roscoe C. Gaige, 1903. 

With the continual growth and ex- 
pansion of the University, undergradu- 
ate life has broadened not only in the 
College proper, but also in the Schools 
of Applied Science. The year has 
witnessed unusual activity on the part 
of several organizations in these 
schools, notably the Chemical Society, 
the Electrical Engineering Society, 
and the Engineering Society. 

The Chemical Society began its 
work on October 15, when it listened 
to a lecture by Dr. Harvey W. Wiley 
on “ Adulterated food-products.” Its 
meeting was attended by nearly two 
hundred guests besides the mem- 
bers of the organization. Dr. Hans 
Goldschmidt of Essen, Germany, next 
lectured to the society on “ Alumino- 
Thermics,” on November 13, before a 
gathering of almost 300 guests from 
the chemical and engineering societies 
of the city. On three other occasions 
dinners at the Harlem Casino were 
combined with a lecture by prominent 
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chemists of the country.—The society 
was handsomely entertained by the 
Deutscher Verein on March 14.—On 
April 14 some twenty members of the 
society went to Philadelphia, as the 
guests of the Ewing Chemical Society 
of the University of Pennsylvania. 
They were met at the station by a 
delegation of their hosts, and at once 
taken to the Harrison Laboratories of 
the University of Pennsylvania, where 
they were cordially welcomed at a 
smoker given in their honor. On the 
day following they were escorted over 
the University buildings and grounds, 
and were very hospitably entertained 
in the University dormitories and also 
at the homes of some of the professors 
during their stay in Philadelphia. 
They returned on Sunday, April 16, 
after an extremely pleasant visit. 

The society closed the year with a 
Kneipe, which was held in University 
Hall, on the evening of May 13. On 
this occasion Dr. M. C. Whitaker lec- 
tured on “ Modern improvements in 
artificial illumination.” The meeting 
brought together a large and pleasant 
gathering of the members, present and 
past, and the many friends of the club. 
Like the preceding affairs of the so- 
ciety this was also a great success. 
The society’s officers were: President, 
G. H. Picard; vice-president, J. R. 
Goodell; secretary, H. M. Cox; treas- 
urer, A. W. Hahn. Professors C. F. 
Chandler and C. E. Pellew are respec- 
tively honorary president and honorary 
vice-president of the society. 

Officers and students of the Depart- 
ment of Electrical Engineering formed 
themselves into a society during the 
early part of the second term, for the 
purpose of promoting interest in this 
branch of scientific work and with the 
intention of bringing together its 
members in a social way. Two meet- 
ings are held each month, at which 
an address is usually delivered by 
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some prominent engineer and papers 
are read on topics of current profes- 
sional interest. The Electrical Engi- 
neering Society has had a successful 
start and will no doubt have a pros- 
perous future. The officers are: 
President, E. T. Haines; secretary, N. 
B. Curtis; treasurer, L. F. Kohler. 

Of the three musical clubs, the 
Philharmonic Society has perhaps been 
the most fortunate. While both the 
Mandolin and Glee Clubs have not 
been unsuccessful, the Philharmonic 
Society has had the distinction of giv- 
ing several exceptionally well received 
concerts. 

The Philharmonic Orchestra was 
started in 1896 by a number of stu- 
dents interested in music of a slightly 
higher grade than that usually played 
by college men. Mr. Herman. H. 
Wetzler was engaged as conductor, a 
position which he occupied for two 
years. The society next obtained the 
services of Mr. Gustav Hinrichs and 
it is to him that much of the success 
of the organization is due. Soon 
after this the Music Department had 
the rehearsals of the orchestra made 
into a course, and at present. these 
count as laboratory work towards the 
degree. All outside performances and 
social activities are managed by the 
student organization. 

The first appearance of the past 
year was at Yonkers, at the Amack- 
assin Club, the affair being for charity. 
On December 3 a concert was given 
at the Horace Mann Auditorium, on 
which occasion the program included 
Schubert’s “ Marche Militaire,” Men- 
delssohn’s “Trompeten Overture,” 
Rubinstein’s “ Kamenoi-Ostrow,” the 
Aragonaise from Massenet’s “Le 
Cid,” and the overture from Auber’s 
“Domino Noir.” 

On March 3 the most successful 
concert in the history of the society 
was given at Mendelssohn Hall. The 
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orchestra was assisted on that occasion 
by a number of alumni members. 
Every seat. in the house was occupied. 
The program was as follows: 


1. Overture, “Iphigenie in Aulis,” 


2. Introduction and Allegro.. 
Piano and Orchestra) 
Miss Heten Corsin 
3. Air from “Romeo and Juliet,” 
Gounod 
Miss Lucy Lee CALL 
(By special sees of Mr. Hein- 
rich Conried) 
4. Symphonie militaire. . .. Haydn 
Adagio and Alieare>-Adhdnesti 
—Menuetto moderato— 
Finale, Presto 


INTERMISSION 


f inet, See “ Naila ”. 
. a. Toa Wi ose 
b. To a Water-lily - MacDowell 
c. Elfenspiel . .Heymann 
Miss HELEN " Corin 
. a. Serenade ... . Gounod 
b. I Love and ‘the ‘World is Mine, 
Clayton Johns 
Miss Lucy Lee CALL 
8. March from “ Tannhauser,” 


.Delibes 


The society appeared several more 
times in public and furnished the 
music for the Sophomore, Varsity, and 
French Shows. 

The Glee and Mandolin Clubs suf- 
fered from a set-back in the middle 
of the year, but succeeded in coming 
out very well by the end of the sea- 
son. The societies’ concerts were al- 
ways a social success, but for some 
reason or other the managements 
failed in the beginning to secure 
enough student cooperation to carry 
them through without a reverse. Be- 
fore the close of the year the societies, 
however, had paid many of their debts 
and a surplus of over $200 was on 
hand. 

The season began on November 13 
with a joint concert at Ithaca, where 
for three days the societies were the 
guests of the musical society of Cor- 
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nell. On December 4 a concert with 
the N. Y. U. clubs was held at Earl 
Hall, followed by a dance at the 
Gymnasium. Five concerts were held 
after this at the Hartley House, at 
the Columbia Club, at Plainfield, at 
Flushing and at Yonkers. 

Both leader and manager were 
forced to resign from their active 
duties due to illness and lack of time, 
and H. W. Albert, 1905, and R. Wyld, 
1904, were elected to fill the respective 
vacancies. 

On May 10 the societies’ annual 
dance and concert were held at the 
Waldorf-Astoria and were the crown- 
ing success of the season. 

Spectator has been continued in its 
conservative policy for another suc- 
cessful term. Upon the resignation of 
its former editor-in-chief, D. C. Brace, 
Alfred Harcourt was elected his suc- 
cessor and the place made vacant on 
the managing-board by his promotion 
assigned to W. F. J. Piel. During the 
quarter the paper has been aggressive 
in the interests of the students and 
has been characterized by continued 
newsy columns. The agitation for an 
honor system and for the adoption of 
compulsory chapel was part of its work 
during the last half of the year. The 
printing plant, installed in the begin- 
ning of the year, has fully justified its 
expense to the paper. With the start 
given the paper, editorially and finan- 
cially, there should be no question as to 
a successful future. 

The Monthly has been fairly pros- 
perous. It has succeeded in procur- 
ing the combined subscribers of the 
publications it replaced, but yet lacks 
much toward having a representative 
circulation. This is by no means the 
fault of the publication, but tends to 
show the drift of student life in an- 
other direction. Without doubt the 
magazine represents an exceptionally 
worthy effort. To judge from opin- 
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ions expressed in the exchange col- 
umns of the different university liter- 
ary publications, it may be safely said 
that it is acknowledged the best stu- 
dent production of its kind in the 
country. The quality of its issues has 
certainly been proof of this claim. It 
is to be hoped that its financial condi- 
tion may be such as to permit a con- 
tinuation of the magazine along sim- 
ilar lines. 

In spite of rumors hinting at the 
probability of the discontinuance of 
Jester, the comic paper has again 
made its appearance. 

For the first time since the abandon- 
ment of the semi-annual competition, 
prizes for public speaking, open to 
contestants from Columbia College, 
were awarded on March 23 in the 
form of the Curtis Medals. H. A. 
Butler, 1904, won the gold medal and 
W. J. Donovan, 1905, the silver medal; 
the winner of the first prize took for 
his subject “The essence of the Mon- 
roe Doctrine,” the winner of the sec- 
ond “The awakening of Japan.” Al- 
together six students of the Senior 
and Junior classes spoke for the 
prizes. All of the speeches were ex- 
cellent. The judges were Professor 
H. G. Lord, Henry Holt, and John 
B. Pine, ’79. Dean Van Amringe 
presided at the competition. 

Interest in inter-class affairs cen- 
tered in the Senior Class. A move- 
ment toward establishing an honor 
system at examinations as it is in 
vogue at other universities was first 
submitted to the Senior Class, but 
voted down. This ended further agi- 
tation for the system. 

On March 23 the President of the 
Senior Class of the College appointed 
the following committees: Senior 
Class Book Board—J. L. Robinson, 
L. B. Gillett, J. Knox, J. R. Fisher, 
G. A. Ellis, D. C. Brace, F. L. O’Con- 
nell and W. A. Tice. Class Day Com- 
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mittee—E. Stauffen, chairman; J. S. 
Maeder, W. P. S. Earle, E. B. Lyford, 
E. H. Updike, H. Van Greene and 
A. E. Thurber. 

The Senior Science Dance took place 
in the Gym on April 29. The dance 
was almost as elaborate as the Junior 
Ball in its various features, and was 
a complete social success. The mem- 
bers of the committee to whom the 
arrangements of the dance were en- 
trusted were: R. S. Stangland, chair- 
man; G. W. Demarest, business man- 
ager; R. A. W. Carleton, M. H. Fies, 
L. B. Alexander, G. A. Miles, J. 
Hawkesworth, W. P. Abendroth, E. 
Van Wagenen. 

In accordance with the custom es- 
tablished by the two preceding classes, 
the Sophomore Class elected the mem- 
bers of its Columbian Board early in 


Indoor sports have passed through 
a successful season and have added at 
least one championship to the Univer- 
sity’s record. An accident at the in- 
tercollegiate gymnasium champion- 
ships lost the meet to Columbia; how- 
ever, there is hope that the protest 
now resting with the executive com- 
mittee of the Association against the 
hasty action taken in disqualifying two 
Columbia contestants, which lost the 
meet to the Varsity, will result in a 
reversal of decision and thus add one 
more championship to the University’s 
record for 1903-4. 

Columbia finished the fourth season 
of Varsity Basketball by winning the 
intercollegiate championship and de- 
feating every college team played. 
The record established by the five has 
never been excelled by any basketball 
team representing any university in 
the country. Eighteen games in all 
were played, of which seventeen re- 
sulted in victories and but one in de- 
feat, This one defeat can hardly be 
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April. The character of the present 
Junior year-books necessitates much 
work and time, so that an election 
thus early seems commendable. The 
members of the board are: R. W. 
Macbeth, C. A. Stewart, F. D. Fack- 
enthal, W. B. Devoe, E. Scott, and T. 
McCarthy, representing the College; 
and H. Baxter, J. H. Merritt, C. L. 
Campbell, R. J. S. Pigott, W. M. Sage 
and R. W. Toll, representing the 
Schools of Applied Science. The elec- 
tion of the officers of the publication, 
held on April 14, resulted as follows: 
W. B. Devoe, editor-in-chief; R. W. 
Macbeth, assistant editor; F. D. Fack- 
enthal, secretary; H. Baxter, business 
manager; W. M. Sage, assistant busi- 
ness manager; R. S. Pigott and H. K. 
Temple, art editors. 
W. F. J. Prev 


accredited to the Varsity team, how- 
ever, as at the time of the game 
neither Fisher nor Allen was playing, 
and a substitute team had to go in 
against one of the strongest profes- 
sional teams in the country. After 
this game, the nearest the team came 
to defeat was in the first game with 
Pennsylvania on the home court, when 
Columbia just succeeded in winning 
out in the last minute of play by one 
goal. All the other games were won 
by comparatively large margins. The 
team started training the day after 
Election Day under the supervision of 
H. H. Elias, 1903, captain of last 
year’s team, with a squad of over 
thirty men. Throughout the season 
the team was greatly assisted by the 
strong scrub team, which was very 
faithful in reporting for. practice. 
Much credit is due to the untiring 
efforts of H. H. Elias, the graduate 
coach, and to T. G. Cook in turning 
out a winning team. 

The team loses three of its regular 
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players by graduation in June— 
O’Connell, Fisher and Rogers, but the 
rest of the team will be back and eligi- 
ble to play. 

The Varsity squad at the end of the 
season was composed of F. L. O’Con- 
nell, 1904, center and captain; H. A. 
Fisher, 1904, manager and right for- 
ward; A. Rogers, 1904, left forward; 
B. R. Von Sholly, 1904, left guard; 
M. L. Hurley, 1906, right guard; T. 
H. Allen, 1907, forward; C. R. Tru- 
benbach, 1905, guard; and C. W. 
Cuthel, 1905, assistant manager. 

Following is the schedule of games 
played: 

Col. Opp. 
Dec. a Institute.... 42 12 
Dec. Br. Y. M. ‘ 
I 


c = 29 
Dec. 18—Williams 9 
Dec. 24—Washington Con- 

tinentals 


25 
—— F of Norwalk. 17 


, : 
. 19—Rochester 
. 22—Wesleyan 


y 1 peepee 
Yale 
. 12—Harvard 


. 27—Princeton 

March 1—Pennsylvania .... 

March 4—Princeton 

March 11—Cornell 3 
Points: Columbia 483, ae 


Games Won, 17; Lost 1. 


Elections for the captain and man- 
ager of next year’s team, held on 
March 25, resulted in the choice of 
B. R. Von Sholly for captain and C. 
W. Cuthel for manager. E. Hess, 
1906 S., was elected assistant manager. 

The Gym Team continued its work 
of the past two years. With the ex- 
ception of the intercollegiates, which 
Columbia lost through an accident, 
her record is a clean one. The action 
taken by the league authorities in dis- 
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qualifying two Columbia men who 
had won a first and second, sufficient 
to give the Varsity the victory by a 
comfortable margin, has been referred 
to above. 

The following exhibitions were 
given during the year: Dec. 21 at 
Clark Neighborhood House; Jan. 16 
at Central Branch Y. M. C. A., Brook- 
lyn; Jan. 30 at Pratt Institute; Feb. 
4 at Trinity; Feb. 19 at U. of P., 
Philadelphia; Feb. 25 at Gordon 
House; Mar. 2 at De Witt Clinton 
High School; Mar. 11 at Harvard; 
Mar. 12 at Amherst. 

The result of the first contest with 
Yale was 29-25 in favor of Columbia. 
The triple meet with Yale and Penn- 
sylvania resulted in a victory for Co- 
lumbia, the respective scores being 22, 
5, and 27 for Columbia. At present 
the results of the intercollegiate meet 
stand as follows: 


Rutgers 

Both the Varsity and Freshman 
Fencing Teams are to be commended 
on the excellence of their work during 
the year. The Freshman fencing team, 
while not having the hard task of the 
Varsity still had many difficult bouts to 
win, and is therefore deserving of 
much praise, having gone through the 
year without a defeat. With the ex- 
ception of one dual meet the Varsity 
won all its contests and tied Cornell for 
second place in the intercollegiate 
meet, West Point, as might be ex- 
pected, winning first. While fencing 
does not rank very high as a popular 
sport in the estimation of the students, 
nevertheless it is gaining more friends 
every year. The work done by the 
Freshmen is very promising and an- 
other year should greatly improve the 
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chance of the intercollegiate fencing 
championship coming to Columbia. 

The students were very much disap- 
pointed in the showing made by the 
Water Polo Team this year in its con- 
test with Yale for the intercollegiate 
championship. After holding the title 
so long, it was thought that Columbia 
would certainly win the championship 
again. There was some ground for 
this faith in the six, inasmuch as in its 
previous games with other polo teams 
the Varsity had repeatedly carried off 
the victory. 

An attempt to revive intercollegiate 
Handball was made during the quarter 
and a challenge was sent to Yale re- 
questing a match. Inasmuch as the 
idea was first started at New Haven, 
it was expected that the challenge 
would immediately be accepted. As 
yet nothing definite has been done. 

Thirteen games were played by the 
Varsity Hockey Team this year, many 
of them with the strongest teams in 
the country, and considering the dis- 
advantages of practice, the team made 
a very creditable showing. In the 
intercollegiate series the seven won 
two games and lost two. A tie game 
was played with the strong New York 
Athletic Club team. The Varsity 
scored 33 goals to her opponents 32. 
The following is the record of the 
games played: 
ec e 
Mb My Tbs 6s éesuadoqnes 


Se ae 
Naval Reserves 
es aks 


= 


bw WW OOWW HPO COM OD 


Wanderers H. C.......... 


Columbia finished third in the inter- 
collegiate series, the final standing of 
the teams being as follows: 
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P.C 
tooo 
750 
Columbia 500 
Princeton 250 
000 


The prospects for next year’s team 
are bright, as the following men will 
remain in the university: Cook, Cal- 
laghan, Jackson, Brady, and Bode. 

The schedule of the Varsity Foot- 
ball Team for the season of 1904 was 
announced by the management on 
April 9. In all eleven ,games are to 
be played, but the one with Stevens 
is arranged for the second team, and 
no men playing in the Yale and Penn- 
sylvania games are eligible for, the 
Stevens game. This year the games 
with the Alumni and Hamilton have 
been dropped out, and Franklin and 
Marshall College and Tufts have 
been substituted. The remaining 
games are against colleges which were 
played last year. The game with 
Union starts the season on September 
24 and Cornell ends the season on 
November 12. In accordance with the 
precedent set last year the season is 
to be a short one, and ends in the 
second week in November. Only one 
out of town game is to be played, 
against Pennsylvania at, Franklin 
Field on October 22. Both the Yale 
and Cornell games are played at New 
York. The complete schedule of the 
games is as follows: Saturday, Sept. 
24—Union at New York; Wednesday, 
Sept. ,28—Franklin and Marshall at 
New York; Saturday, Oct. 1—Wes- 
leyan at New York; Wednesday, Oct. 
5—Tufts at New York; Saturday, Oct. 
8—Williams at New York; Wednes- 
day, Oct. 12—Swarthmore at New 
York; ,Saturday, Oct. 15—Ambherst at 
New York; Saturday, Oct. 22—Penn- 
sylvania at Franklin Field, Philadel- 
phia; Saturday, Oct. 29—Yale at New 
York; Saturday, Nov. 5-Stevens at 
New York; Saturday, Nov. 12—Cor- 
nell at New York. 
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Spring football practice began on 
May 2. The prospects for a good 
Varsity eleven are excellent. 

The prospects for winning Pough- 
keepsie Crews are altogether favorable. 
Rowing was begun under auspicious 
circumstances on the first of December, 
more than 130 men reporting for the 
work. The management has been very 
fortunate in securing the help of a 
new coach, Jasper T. Goodwin, ’76, 
stroke and captain of the only Ameri- 
can collegiate crew that ever brought 
back the Visitor’s Cup from Henley. 
The stroke that the men are rowing 
this year has been slightly changed 
and is now more-like the stroke used 
by Cornell. The work of the candi- 
dates while indoors consisted of the 
routine practice, twenty minutes on the 
machines and a long run following. 

When the crews were first boated 
on the Harlem, the captain, J. F. 
Maeder, 1904, and coach had reduced 
the squad to 48 men, from whom the 
crews are to be chosen. The work on 
the water is also somewhat different 
from previous years, in that brushes 
between crews have been made a fea- 
ture of the training. This has been 
done in order to accustom the men to 
the trials of actual racing. At present 
three Varsity and two Freshman boats 
are practising daily on the Harlem. 

The schedule of races is little differ- 
ent from last year with the one excep- 
tion that a Junior Varsity eight will be 
entered in the University of Pennsylva- 
nia Henley regatta. The schedule is 
as follows: May 14—Columbia Fresh- 
men vs. Yale Freshmen at Lake Whit- 
ney; May 30—One Freshman and two 
Varsity Crews in Harlem Regatta; 
May 30—Junior Varsity Crew in U. of 
P. Henley Regatta; June 27—Inter- 
collegiate races at Poughkeepsie. 

As in the past the Rowing Club has 
contributed toward the success of the 
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training of the men and by its legisla- 
tion has done much to improve the 
financial standing of the organization. 

Rowing interests at Columbia have 
received a considerable impetus and 
the management has been relieved of a 
great portion of the usual financial 
worries by a gift of $10,000, the in- 
come of which sum is intended to par- 
tially defray the heavy expenses inci- 
dental to placing and keeping crews on 
the water. The donor is Edwin Gould. 

Two relay races were won against 
Cornell and Pennsylvania in the one 
and four-mile relays respectively dur- 
ing the indoor Track season. In two 
of three other relay races against Yale, 
Columbia coming second, the world’s 
record was broken, the Varsity team 
each time equaling the former record. 
Many firsts were won in open events in 
the different indoor meets held during 
the winter. 

The indoor intercollegiates held in 
Madison Square Garden proved an 
absolute success and it is now hoped 
to make this an annual event. From 
a financial standpoint the meet was also 
a success and the University manage- 
ment is to be congratulated for its 
efforts in bringing about indoor inter- 
collegiate athletics. 

When the outdoor season opened 
some seventy men reported for work 
and about this number has been prac- 
tising daily. In the spring University 
championships C. D. Macdonald, 1906, 
broke the University two-mile record 
in the good time of 10 minutes 27 2-5 
seconds. 7 

The Varsity schedule includes meets 
with N. Y. U., April 30; Pennsylvania, 
May 7; Princeton, May 14; Intercol- 
legiates, May 27 and 28. The first 
meet of the outdoor season resulted in 
a victory for Columbia by the follow- 
ing score: Columbia 81%, N. Y. U. 
34%- 
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Manager E. J. Reid, 1904 S., of the 
Varsity Lacrosse Team, has announced 
the following schedule for the team: 
April 2—Johns Hopkins, at Balti- 
more; April 9—Greater N. Y. I. A. A, 
at South Field; April 16—Stevens, at 
Hoboken; April 20—Swarthmore, at 
South Field; April 23—Crescent A. 
C., at Bay Ridge; April 30—Cornell, 
at Ithaca; May 2—Hobart, at Geneva; 
May. 13—Harvard, at South Field; 
May 16—Pennsylvania, at Philadel- 
phia; May 30—Greater N. Y. I. A. A,, 
at South Field. It is hoped that 
games may be arranged with several 
of the Canadian college teams which 
are coming to New York to play the 
Crescent A. C. At the time the 
QUARTERLY went to press the results 
of games played stood as follows: 
Columbia 1, Johns Hopkins 7; Co- 
lumbia 1, Greater N. Y. L A. A. 5; 
Columbia 0, Stevens 2; Columbia 0, 
Swarthmore 3; Columbia 2, Crescent 
A. C. 11; Columbia 1, Cornell 8. 

Announcement of plans for an 
active Tennis season was made late 
in March and includes the following 
schedule: May 7—New York Univer- 
sity; May 12—Williams; May 14— 
Yale; May 21—Princeton. A meet 
with Harvard on May 13 will prob- 
ably be arranged. 

The election of the Tennis Club’s 
officers resulted as follows: Captain, 
R. Le Roy, 1905; manager, K. Bulk- 
ley, 1906. 

The plans for the Golf Club, as 
announced by its manager, S. Slosson, 
1905, offer abundant opportunity for 
new men. The schedule is a fairly 
long one and should be an excellent 
preparation for the intercollegiates. 
Following is the schedule as at pres- 
ent arranged: April 16—Westchester 
Golf Club; April 30—Englewood Golf 
Club; May 7—Richmond Hill Golf 
Club; May 14—Richmond County 
Club; May 21—Nassau Golf Club. 
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Matches will probably be arranged 
also with the St. Andrews and the 
Baltusrol Golf Clubs. The first two 
matches resulted in victories for Co- 
lumbia. 

The prospects for a successful sea- 
son for the Varsity Baseball Team 
are good, although the team at the 
beginning of its work was somewhat 
handicapped by the presence of too 
much new material. Three first-year 
men are playing on the team. The 
Varsity’s schedule for the season is as 
follows: March 30—Pratt Institute at 
South Field; April 6—New York Uni- 
versity at South Field; April 8—Trin- 
ity at South Field; April 12—Yale at 
Polo Grounds; April 13—National 
League at Polo Grounds; April 16— 
Seton Hall at South Orange; April 
20—Wesleyan at Middletown; April 
23—Manhattan at American League 
Park; April 27—University of Penn- 
sylvania at Philadelphia; April 30— 
Rutgers at New Brunswick; May 4— 
Open; May 6—Syracuse at Syracuse; 
May 7—Cornell at Ithaca; May 11— 
Fordham at Fordham; May 13—Syra- 
cuse at New York; May 18—Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania at Polo Grounds; 
May 21—C. C. N. Y. at American 
League Park; May 28—West Point at 
West Point; May 30—Ambherst at 
New York. 

In its games thus far the team has 
shown up fairly well. The defeat by 
Yale on April 12 was mainly due to 
the fact that the team was really un- 
tried and that the game came too early 
in the season. 


Seton Hall 
Wesleyan 
Manhattan 
Rutgers 
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THE ALUMNI 


The Alumni of the Middle West 
have been unusually active during the 
winter, enthusiastic meetings having 
been held in Denver, Omaha, St. Louis 
and Chicago, and the initial steps hav- 
ing been taken for the organization of 
alumni associations in Kansas City 
and Milwaukee. Dean Kirchwey of 
the School of Law represented the 
University at all of these meetings 
and addressed the several bodies of 
alumni on the development of the 
University. 

The meeting of the Colorado 
Alumni Association was held at the 
University Club in Denver on the 
evening of Monday, December 28, 
President William V. Hodges (L. 
’99) presiding. There were forty 
members present from all parts of 
Colorado, some coming from points 
as remote as Pueblo and Trinidad, 
and the utmost enthusiasm prevailed. 
In addition to Dean Kirchwey’s ad- 
dress, speeches were made by ex-Gov- 
ernor Thomas of Colorado, Dean 
Lucius W. Hoyt (L. ’89) of the Den- 
ver Law School, Hon. Platt Rogers 
(L. 71), Thomas B. Stearns (S. ’81), 
Judge Charles E. Southard (L. ’or), 
Judge William L. Dayton (L. ’89), 
Hon. Joseph S. Jaffa (L. ’93), Pro- 
fessor Frank W. Traphagan (M. ’82) 
of the Colorado School of Mines at 
Boulder, Professor W. H. Nichols 
(U. ’or), recently professor of history 
at the University of Colorado, and 
others, and songs written for the occa- 
sion were sung with great effect by 
“Tom” Stearns and Carle Whitehead 
(L. ’99). 

The officers elected for the ensuing 
year were: President, W. A. Jayne 
(M. ’75); vice-president, E. N. Van 
Courtlandt (S. ’85); secretary and 
treasurer, James D. Benedict (L. ’99). 


The Alumni of Nebraska, few in 
numbers but full of devotion to their 
alma mater, met informally at dinner 
at the Omaha Club on Wednesday 
evening, December 30, under the aus- 
pices of Victor S. Rosewater (U. ’o2, 
93), and listened with interest to the 
tale of the magical growth of the 
University. Among the distinguished 
guests present were General Charles 
F. Manderson, former president of the 
American Bar Association, and Judge 
Roscoe Pound, of Lincoln, Dean of 
the Law School of the University of 
Nebraska. 

The annual meeting and dinner of 
the Alumni Association of St. Louis 
was held at the University Club in 
that city on Saturday, January 2. The 
following brief account of the occasion 
is taken from the report of the St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat on the morn- 
ing following the meeting: 


There were twenty guests at the 
dinner last night. Besides Professor 
Kirchwey, the guests of honor were 
Judge Elmer B. Adams of the United 
States Court and Dean W. S. Curtis 
of Washington University Law De- 
partment, both of whom spoke, as did 
Rev. Dr. Leon Harrison. The toast- 
master was Julius S. Walsh, president 
of the association. Others present 
were Doctors H. N. Lyon, George E. 
Lyon, John O’F. Delaney, Robert Bar- 
clay, H. N. Spencer, H. W. Loeb, 
Thee Philip N. es W. H. 
Trigg, J. W. Graves, F W. Gladney, 

L. D. Turner, W. T. Trueblood, Guy 
Cc Mariner and Dr. G. M. Tuttle. 

The dinner was a purely informal 
affair, without program or set 
speeches. Professor Kirchwey led the 
speechmaking. His talk was on_ uni- 
versity ideals and standards, and de- 
scribed Columbia as the highest type 
and most representative among Ameri- 
can universities. 


The Chicago Alumni gathered to do 
honor to the University at the Univer- 
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sity Club in the city of Chicago on 
Monday evening, January 4. Hon. J. 
M. Dickinson, recently counsel for the 
Dickinson, recently counsel for the 
government of the United States in 
the Alaska Boundary controversy with 
Great Britain, presided as toastmas- 
ter, and speeches were made by Dean 
Kirchwey, Mr. Ryerson, Dr. Marcus 
Simpson (’91) of Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Dr. Lewis G. Nolte (M. 
86) of Milwaukee, Victor Elting 
(’91), and others. Owing to the recent 
Iroquois Theater disaster and other 
local causes, the attendance at the 
dinner was small, about twenty alumni 
being present in addition to the in- 
vited guests, but there was no lack 
of enthusiasm and the meeting was 
unanimously voted a great success. 
Officers were elected as _ follows: 
President, John A. Ryerson, ’85; vice- 
president, Victor M. Elting, ’o91; sec- 
retary and treasurer, George S. Rice, 
87. 
District of Columbia 


The following account of the Wash- 
ington banquet appeared in the Even- 
ing Star of February 1: 


The second annual dinner of the 
Alumni Association of Columbia Uni- 
versity of New York in the District 
of Columbia was held on January 31 
in the banquet hall of the New Wil- 
lard. Since the last annual dinner the 
association has held a number of en- 
thusiastic smokers and is at present 
taking great interest in the proposed 
university club. 

The following officers 
elected: President, 
70; vice-presidents, illiam Dudley 
Foulke, 69; F. A. Leupp, ’72; Dr. L. 

+ Glazebrook, ’90, and Herbert 
Michael Wilson, ’81; secretary, George 
O. Totten, Jr., 91; treasurer, Dr. Mar- 
cus Benjamin, 

Regrets were received from Bishop 
Satterlee, who was confined to his 
house with the grip. William D. 
Foulke, in the absence of President 
Cropper, acted as toastmaster for the 
evening. The invited guests present 


were re- 
ohn Cropper, 
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were Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, 
president of Columbia University; Dr. 
Gilman of Johns Hopkins, Gen. Black 
and Mr. Chapman. 

Mr. Foulke prefaced his introduc- 
tion of each speaker with interesting 
and witty remarks. He contrasted 
Columbia College as it was during his 
day in its humble quarters on Forty- 
ninth Street with the magnificent uni- 
versity of today at Morningside 
Heights. His humorous reminiscences 
of college days were full of recitals of 
quaint pranks and of anecdotes which 
appealed to the hearts of college men. 

Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, presi- 
dent of Columbia University, who is 
President Roosevelt’s guest while in 
this city, was the guest of honor. He 
responded to the toast for Columbia, 
reviewing the course of college educa- 
tion in this country, where, he said, 
it is no longer a debated question in 
every household whether or not the 
son shall go to college, but which col- 
lege he shall attend. He referred to 
the fact that colleges were formerly 
principally places of preparation for 
those who intended to take up the 
profession of teaching, whereas now 
they have a broader scope, this class 
of men forming but a small part of 
the students, the object of the univer- 
sity of today being, first, to give men 
a broad, general education, and, sec- 
ond, to highly specialize. 

Mr. Gilman, formerly president of 
Johns Hopkins University, in his re- 
marks brought out the fact that all 
modern thought, in art, in science and 
in literature is being subjected to 
scientific principles and becoming 
more accurate. Gen. Black of the 
civil service commission spoke for the 
college of the west, and said he re- 
gretted that the non-sectarian colleges 
were supplanting those which formerly 
included religious instruction. Mr. 
Chapman, another guest of the even- 
ing, who represented the Civil Service 
Reform League, spoke of the work of 
that association. 

Mr. Totten, when asked to speak 
for the University Club, outlined the 
work already accomplished by the pre- 
liminary committees and said the pros- 
pects were very promising, over 700 
applications for membership having 
already been received. It was the 
ambition, he said, of the originators 
of the club to found a national uni- 
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versity club having a high standard 
of admission and including not only 
members in this city, but university 
men of the right stamp from all parts 
of the country. It was hoped a build- 
ing could shortly be erected that would 
furnish headquarters for all the alumni 
associations of the city and a home for 
university men. 

Dr. Glazebrook, in behalf of the 
University of Virginia, said this uni- 
versity had made several real gifts to 
Columbia in the way of instructors. 
Professor Thos. Price, Professor John 
Bassett Moore and Professor Wm. P. 
Trent, all University of Virginia men, 
were afterward professors at Colum- 
bia. “The University of Virginia as 
founded by Thomas Jefferson,” said 
the speaker, “ stood from the ro first 
for true university life. Jefferson 
considered the organization of the 
university and the signing of the Dec- 
laration of Independence as by far 
the two greatest acts of his life.” 

The members of the association, 
most of whom were present, are as 
follows: Edward Chester Barnard, 
David Henry Baldwin, Dr. Marcus 
Benjamin, William Thompson Clerk, 
Harry Wilton Cragin, John Cropper, 
Edward Moorehouse Douglas, Allen 
Wade Dow, William Dudley Foulke, 
Albert Kenrick Fisher, M.D., Charles 
Fuller, Larkin White Glazebrook, 
M.D., William Tudor Griswold, Dr. 
Harry Theodore Harding, William 
Richard Hillyer, Herman Hollerith, 
Archibald Hopkins, Isaac A. Hour- 
wick, John Duer Irving, Maurice L. 
Jacobson, Dr. Samuel Spahr Laws, 
Dr. Thomas Sim Lee, Francis Elling- 
ton Leupp, Dr. Clinton Hart Merriam, 
Charles Paul Ernest Peugnet, Gracie 
King Richards, Arthur Carr Roberts, 
Rt. Rev. Henry Yates Satterlee, bisho 
of Washington, Robert Fitch Shepard, 
Gen. George Miller Sternberg, M.D., 
Elisha Sylvester Theall, George Oak- 
ley Totten, Jr., Max West, Bailey Wil- 
lis, Herbert Michael Wilson, M. S. 
Stone, H. W. Weed, Dr. Arnold 
Hague, Mr. Justice Peckham, E. W. 
Ca Wy H. A. Dyer, O. E. Cromwell, 
A. Winter, Jr., Gonzalo de Quesada, 
Dr. J. F. Crowell. 


Columbia College 


The 150th year of Columbia’s life has 
seen realized two hopes, oft expressed 


and sincerely worked for by the Asso- 
ciation of the Alumni of Columbia Col- 
lege; South Field has become the prop- 
erty of the University, and the building 
of Hartley Hall, Columbia’s first dor- 
mitory, will be commenced. The for- 
mer of these two acquisitions has only 
been attained by the University assum- 
ing a large mortgage, which will 
greatly increase the annual burden of 
running expenses. These are now 
very much larger than the visible in- 
come, and must be met in some new 
way. Gifts to the University are gen- 
erally for some particular and desig- 
nated object and hence are not avail- 
able for the general running expenses. 
To meet these constantly increasing an- 
nual expenses is a permanent source 
of worry to the Trustees. Of course 
it is needless to say the tuition fees 
received do not begin to provide suffi- 
cient annual income, and the student 
receives facilities and instruction for 
which he pays very much less than 
cost. 

Having all these facts in mind and 
being desirous of doing something for 
their alma mater in commemoration of 
the 150th anniversary of the founding 
of the College, the standing committee 
of the Association of the Alumni of 
Columbia College, formulated a plan 
and appointed a committee from the 
graduates of the University at large, 
to found an Alumni Memorial Fund. 
This fund is to be created by individual 
subscriptions given annually, in recog- 
nition of the fact that the education 
which the University gave cost more 
than the students paid for it, and that 
these students when graduated and 
established in life, ought to repay some 
part of the debt thus contracted. Only 
small subscriptions are invited, of five 
to ten dollars a year, and the continua- 
tion from year to year will be purely 
voluntary. To carry out this plan 
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there has been appointed im each class 
a treasurer, whose duty it will be to 
collect subscriptions and to furnish 
literature to the members of his class 
showing the plan in detail and describ- 
ing its progress. The fund thus ac- 
quired will each year be handed over 
to the Trustees of the University for 
them to use in any way they may de- 
sire, and as income. By this method 
of small annual subscriptions, a yearly 
amount will become available, which 
will equal the income from a fairly 
large endowment fund, and yet not tax 
any one for a large contribution. If 
this plan inaugurated by the Associa- 
tion of the Alumni of Columbia Col- 
lege results in a substantial income 
being placed at the disposal of the 
University for running expenses, the 
Association will feel that in the year 
1903-1904, it has fulfilled its object, as 
expressed in its charter, because it 
knows that to assist Columbia Univer- 
sity is “to promote the true interests, 
influence and efficiency of Columbia 
College.” 
School of Law 

An Alumni Association of Colum- 
bia Law School was formed by the 
first class which was graduated from 
the School—that of 1860. This Asso- 
ciation, although never formally dis- 
solved, ceased to be active about 1872, 
and for thirty years the School was 
without an organized graduate body. 
Late in 1902 a reorganization was 
effected, and steps were taken to bring 
before the alumni the desirability of 
making the Association an active 
force, to the common advantage of 
the School, the University, and them- 
selves. Much interest was aroused, 
and the present membership is con- 
siderably above three hundred, includ- 
ing many of the most prominent mem- 
bers of the judiciary and bar. 

The first general meeting of the 
Association was held in November, 
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1903, when a constitution was adopted 
and other business transacted. An 
informal supper followed, at which 
addresses were made by the president, 
Judge E. H. Lacombe, Messrs. Adrian 
H. Joline, ’72, Edmund Wetmore, 63, 
Howard Mansfield, ’74, Dean Kirch- 
wey and President Butler. 

During the past spring a course of 
public lectures, on “ Professional op- 
portunities of the lawyer,” has been 
given at the University under the 
Association’s auspices. The subjects 
and speakers are given under the 
School of Law notes in this issue. 

A committee, headed by Lucius H. 
Beers, Esq., of 51 Wall Street, is now 
at work upon a plan for giving sys- 
tematic aid and advice to graduates 
of the Law School in obtaining posi- 
tions, and also to lawyers in finding 
men qualified to fill vacancies in their 
offices. 

Membership in the Association is 
elective. All graduates of the School, 
and non-graduates who have studied 
there a year or more, are eligible. 
The dues, at present, are two dollars 
a year. 

Long Island, P, & S. 


The Long Island Alumni Associa- 
tion of the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons of Columbia University was 
organized in the year 1896, at the old 
Kings County Medical Building, 
Bridge Street, Brooklyn. Its first 
officers were: President, Charles Jew- 
ett, M.D.; secretary, Calvin F. Barber, 
M.D. The Association held its eighth 
annual meeting and dinner at the As- 
sembly, Pierrepont Street, Brooklyn, 
November 23, 1903, the following 
officers being elected: President, Al- 
bert M. Judd, M.D.; treasurer, J. 
Cochran, M.D.; secretary, Wm. C. 
Woolsey, M.D.; trustees, Doctors Os- 
trander, Rushmore and Hancock. 
Professor Blake of the College was 
the guest of the evening and spoke on 
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“The College as it is today.” Dr. 
James P. Warbasse followed on 
“ Medicine—its relation to the prog- 
ress of civilization.” Doctors Cor- 
coran and Ostrander also made ad- 
dresses. Forty-one members and two 
guests were present, and much enthu- 
siasm was shown for the University 
and the Medical School. 


School of Medicine 


The Association of the Alumni of 
the College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons (New York) was organized 
April, 1859, and incorporated May 12, 
1873. It has for its objects: The col- 
lection of funds by contribution and 
subscription, and the holding, invest- 
ment and application of the same for 
the establishment and endowment of 
professorships and fellowships, the 
creation of prize funds, the establish- 
ment and equipment of laboratories, 
the erection and equipment of suitable 
buildings for the same, and for the 
purpose of buying, holding and hiring, 
or leasing property for any and such 
other purposes of medical and scien- 
tific investigation and instruction, in 
connection and cooperation with the 
Trustees of the University. The As- 
sociation maintains three fellowships 
of the value of $500 each, and the 
privileges of the college laboratories. 
The Association assists in paying the 
cost of the publication of the reports 
of the Fellows and other original 
workers in the college laboratories. 
This year is offered the Alumni Prize 
of $500 for the best essay, involving 
original work, on any subject pertain- 
ing to medicine or surgery. 

The bequest of the late Benj. Cart- 
wright of Newark, New Jersey, en- 
ables the Association to offer a prize 
of $500, known as the Cartwright 
Prize, which is open to universal com- 
petition and is under the same condi- 
tions as the Alumni Prize, alternating 
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yearly with it. The bequest also pro- 
vides for a series of three lectures to 
be known as the Cartwright Lectures, 
which are given biannually. 

The officers at present are: Presi- 
dent, W. P. Northrup, ’78; vice-presi- 
dent, R. G. Freeman, ’86; treasurer, 
G. C. Freeborn, ’73; secretary, H. E. 
Hale, Jr., ’96; assistant secretary, A. 
V. Moschowitz, ’gr. 


Class of 1881, College 

On the evening of February 25, the 
Class of ’81, College, held its twenty- 
seventh annual dinner at the Columbia 
Club. The president, Hon. Charles 
M. Lum, of Chatham, N. J., was at 
the head of the table, and Dr. R. H. 
Sayre was master of ceremonies. Fif- 
teen men were present in the flesh and 
some fifty in the spirit. 


Class of 1888, College 


The usual reunion was held on the 
afternoon of Commencement Day in 
Room 305, College Hall; and among 
those present was Harry Ely, who had 
come east for a visit from his home at 
Redlands, California, for the first time 
in several years. On the evening of 
March 8 came the twentieth annual 
dinner, which for the first time was 
held at the Columbia Club. The 
dinner committee had provided an ex- 
cellent menu and the men turned out 
in large numbers. There were no for- 
mal speeches according to the estab- 
lished custom of the class, but the 
meeting was characterized by the 
usual spirit of good fellowship and of 
strong class loyalty. The evening was 
in every respect one of the most pleas- 
ant and the most successful which the 
members of the class have passed to- 
gether since graduation—The ranks 
of the married men have been in- 
creased by the addition of Woodward, 
who was married in Paris in Septem- 
ber, 1903.—To the children of the class 
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three have been added during the past 
year. Percy Hall and Merriam have 
each had a daughter, while a son has 
been added to Goeller’s family.—Bald- 
win will return temporarily to his 
alma mater, as he is to offer two 
courses at the Summer Session this 
year. 
Class of 1895, College 


Guy Wetmore Carryl, the noted 
novelist, short-story writer and poet, 
died on March 31 in Roosevelt Hos- 
pital after a lingering illness. Death 
was due to blood poisoning caused by 
rheumatic grip. Mr. Carryl was born 
in this city on March 4, 1873, and 
was a member of the Class of ’95. 
He was a member of the Psi Upsilon 
Fraternity, was prominent in many 
branches of student activity and in his 
senior year was editor-in-chief of 
Spectator. Upon his graduation he 
entered upon a journalistic career and 
first attracted general attention by 
joining the editorial staff of Mun- 
seys Magazine. From 1808 to 18909 
he was foreign correspondent to sev- 
eral of the most prominent literary 
publications and journals of the city. 
Perhaps the most popular and widely 
read book is his collection of short- 
stories published under the title of 
“Zut and other Parisians.” Among 
his books were “ Fables for the frivol- 
ous,” “Mother Goose for the grown 
ups,” “Grimm tales made gay,” “The 
Lieutenant-Governor,” and “The will 
of Andrew Vane.” His home was at 
Swampscott, Mass. His bungalow 
there, which he had named “ Shingle 
blessedness,” was recently destroyed 
by fire. The exposure incident to the 
fire brought on the illness that re- 
sulted in his death. 


Class of 1896, College 


The class of 1896 holds four or five 
reunions each year, and the attempt is 
being made to have both College and 


Science men attend. The class has 
lost by death since it entered college 
the following members: Armitage 
Bradley, Frederick S. Gibson, Howard 
C. Kretz, Robert G. McCrea, Isidorus 
Ross, Manfred Uhl, and William W. 


Willis. Information blanks were re-' 


cently sent to all members of the class, 
but eleven men failed to reply: E. W. 
Armstrong, Burr, Coudert, Cherry, 
Joseph, Ketcham, Kroeber, Lesley, 
Melwitzky, Peters, and Smith. Ex- 
tracts from the replies of the remainder 
will appear in an early number of the 
QUARTERLY. 


Class of 1899, College 

The third reunion of the class of 
1899 for the present season was the 
fourth annual Christmas reunion and 
was held on Tuesday evening, Decem- 
ber 29, 1903, at Muschenheim’s Arena. 
A beefsteak dinner was served to the 
twenty-two members of the class who 
were present: Pell, Ropes, Cardozo, 
Moffatt, Hopkins, Ernst, Senftner, 
Cole, McCann, Eldert, Baker, Marcus, 
Tuttle, Josephthal, Simpson, Hackett, 
Lichtenstein, Matthew, Fort, Staun- 
ton, Weil, and Ehret. 

At the conclusion of the dinner, a 
class meeting was held. It was de- 
cided to hold the quintennial reunion 
of the class on the afternoon and 
evening of Commencement Day, June 
8, 1904, and the committee for the 
“ quintennial ” was authorized to make 
all proper plans for the occasion. 
It is proposed to have the members 
meet at the alumni luncheon; and 
then adjourn to College Hall, where 
a ’99 punch will be served. Other at- 
tractive features are also contemplated. 
In the evening the quintennial banquet 
will be held, after which ’99 will ad- 
journ to the ’94 Kneipe. 

The class also appointed a commit- 
tee for the publication of a Class 
Book to commemorate its fifth anni- 
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versary since graduation. Ernst, 
Hackett, Cardozo, G. Parsons and 
Bradley were chosen to serve thereon. 
Each member of the class has been 
requested to write a letter stating 
what he has done since graduation, 
his present occupation, and any inter- 
esting incidents that have happened. 
The book will also include greetings 
from President Butler, and Dean Van 
Amringe, a record of all the reunions 
of the class, an account of the class 
memorial fund, a class poem, and an 
obituary of the two members of the 
class who have died since graduation. 
The following summary of the re- 
unions of the class has been com- 
piled: 
Myumbe attendance 
1899-1900 23 
1900-1901 17 
1901-1902 19 
1902-1903 23 
1903-1904 
(incomplete) 18 
20 


Year 


One or two items of personal men- 
tion are of interest. Fowler has for- 
saken the Produce Exchange and is 
now with Rogers Brown & Co. in the 
coke business. Wormser is with the 
Rapid Transit Subway Construction 
Company. Baker and Tuttle coached 
the Columbia debating team in its con- 
test against Cornell. Kellogg is travel- 
ling in Europe; and Cardozo recently 
spoke before the New Law Club on the 
“New spirit in the Law School.” 


Class of 1901, College 


The annual midwinter reunion of 
the class of 1901, College, was held 
Thursday evening, January 21, at the 
Arena, when nineteen members of the 
class took dinner together and after- 
wards listened to some very enjoyable 
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speeches from the lips of the other 
eighteen, for the toast-list included 
every man present. The favored and 
faithful few, most of whom are always 
present at reunions of the class, were 
Brower, Mitchell, Meyer, Shepard, 
Shoemaker, Gulick, Ringer, White, 
Sheerin, Gray, Ernst, Havey, Van 
Cise, Cardozo, Lederer, Woolf, de 
Beaumont, Corn, and Durham. Alto- 
gether the evening was delightfully 
spent. The class decided to hold in 
the future only two reunions each 
year in place of three—one at some 
football game, with a dinner following; 
the other at Commencement. 


Class of 1902, College 


The class of 1902 held its last re- 
union at the Columbia-Amherst foot- 
ball game last fall and expects to hold 
its annual meeting at Commencement. 
A large number of the class are still 
studying. Bancroft, Ford and Wins- 
low are at the General Theological 
Seminary ; Gookin is at the Cambridge 
Episcopal Seminary, while Iglehart 
and Nesbit are at Drew. All hope to 
be parsons in time. Of future law- 
yers there are, at the Columbia Law 
School, Bradley, Budington, Carter, 
Cowen, Dana, Halstead, A. G. Hays, 
Hincks, La Roche, Le Fevre, Lewy, 
Mahan, Rose, St. John, Schuster, Sel- 
igsberg, Spencer, Strebeigh, Tinker 
and Wiley; at the New York Law 
School, G. C. Atkins, Fisk, Keeley 
and A. D. Weekes. A somewhat 
smaller number are studying medicine. 
Hopkins is at the Johns Hopkins 
Medical School; Bartow, Colie, Col- 
lins, Gerster, Haberman, A. M. Hays, 
Holland and Lieb are at Physicians 
and Surgeons. Haas is hunting for 
a Ph.D. at Columbia and teaching 
Latin at the College of the City of 
New York. Parr and West have de- 
cided to become engineers and are 
enrolled in the School of Mines. As 








far as is known, Meeks has the proud 
distinction of being the first father in 
the class; Danton is teaching at Har- 
vard, Huntting at California, Caldwell 
at Columbia and F. M. Clark is tutor- 
ing. Burk Jenkins when last heard 
from was out West ranching; Carey 
is with Houghton, Mifflin & Co.; My- 
ers is secretary of the Committee on 
Employment for Students at Colum- 
bia; Wall Street claims Pell, Spence, 
Shoemaker, Waters and Willis. Ly- 
man Rhoades is assistant secretary of 
the Equitable Life Assurance Co., 
Stratford is a member of the Geo. 
Stratford Oakum Co., and Geo. Mid- 
dleton is writing plays. Wilson has 
succeeded in winning the Proudfit 
Fellowship at Columbia and took the 
degree of A.M. at Harvard last year. 
The rest of the class are in business. 


Class of 1903, College 

Of about 100 members of the class 
of 1903, over sixty per cent. are still 
studying this year. About sixty of 
these are in the University. Of those 
in the University, the Law School has 
the largest number, nearly _ thirty. 
Among them are: Agate, W. F. Al- 
len, Ansorge, Asch, Beekman, Butler, 
Frank, Fuld, Haas, Harrison, Hend- 
rickson, Heyman, Isaacs, Moses, 
O'Loughlin, Riggs, Schroeder, Stras- 
ser, Sutton, Telsey, von Bernuth, 
Wallstein, and Wyatt. Among those 
taking scientific courses are: Colie, 
Hoffmann, Loveman, Seil, Shields, 
Thoman, Toussaint, Turnbull, von 
Scholly, and Werner. Bechert, Davis, 
Koenig, Lawson, Shoenfeld, Steeves, 
Taylor, Tintner, Tomkies, and Wells 
are registered under the faculty of 
Philosophy. In the College of Phy- 
sicians and Surgeons are T. H. Allen, 
Bass, Casamajor, Mandelbaum, and 
Schulman. Crowell and Schuyler 
take Political Science. Kahn is study- 
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ing architecture. About fifteen of the 
class are in business: Abbott, import- 
ing; Bartholomew, freight brokerage; 
Briggs; Brinckerhoff, law office; Com- 
stock, publishing; Dodge, M. Hartley 
Co.; Earle, real estate; Elias, stock 
brokerage; Iselin; Keeler, advertising ; 
Lefferts; McLintock; H. R. Odell, 
Central Hudson Steamboat Co.; 
Schramm, coffee. importing; Spiegel- 
berg, importing; Townsend; Waddell; 
Wolf, banking. Bambach and Thomas 
are studying theology; one at the 
General, the other at the Cambridge, 
Mass., Seminary. Fink and Ridder 
are at Heidelberg University. Linds- 
ley is teaching science in the Columbia 
Grammar School; L. S. Odell, Mathe- 
matics in the Horace Mann High 
School; Swenson, Mathematics in 
Columbia University. Egner and Mc- 
Collom are at the New York Law 
School; the latter is also taking post- 
graduate work at Columbia. 


Notice 


Two large gifts were announced by 
the President at the May meeting of 
the Trustees. The first was a gift of 
$60,000 from Horace W. Carpentier of 
the class of 1848, for the support of a 
chair in the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons. The Trustees voted to apply 
the income of this fund to the support 
of the chair of Pediatrics, and in recog- 
nition of the gift they named the chair, 
the incumbent of which is Dr. L. Em- 
mett Holt, the Carpentier Professor- 
ship of Pediatrics. 

The second gift was from an anony- 
mous donor, of an amount sufficient 
to enable the Trustees to establish a 
new professorship of philosophy. The 
Trustees voted to appoint to the chair 
John Dewey, Ph. D., head professor 
of the Department of Philosophy in 
the University of Chicago since its 
foundation. 
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Alumni Associations 


ASSOCIATION OF THE ALUMNI OF COLUMBIA COLLEGE 

All graduates of the College may become members upon signing the roll and 
paying one year’s dues. Annual dues, $5; for graduates of less than five years’ 
standing, $2. Life membership fee, $50. Former students whose classes have 
graduated, and graduates of other Schools may become Associate Members upon 
the same terms, upon being elected by the Standing Committee. The University 

QUARTERLY is sent to all members of the Association without additional charge. 

Witiiam B. SymMEs, JR., Secretary, 

52 Broadway. 


ALUMNI ASSOCIATION OF THE COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS 
AND SURGEONS 
All graduates of the College of Physicians and Surgeons may become members 
upon notifying the Secretary and paying one year’s dues. Annual dues, $3. The 
UNIVERSITY QUARTERLY is sent to all members of the Association without additional 


charge. 
H. E. Hate, Jr., Secretary, 


150 West soth Street. 


ALUMNI ASSOCIATION OF THE SCHOOLS OF SCIENCE 


All graduates of the Schools of Science are eligible to election. Former 
students whose classes have graduated may be elected Associate Members. Annual 


dues, $3. 
R. E. Mayer, Secretary, 


Engineering Building, 


Columbia University, 


ALUMNI ASSOCIATION OF THE SCHOOL OF LAW 
All graduates of the Law School and all students whose classes have graduated, 
who completed a year in the School, and all present and former officers, are eligible 
to membership upon election by the Standing Committee. Annual dues, $2. 
Wituiam T. Mason, Secretary, 
63 Wall Street. 





BROOKS BROTHERS 


Clothing and Furnishing Goods 


Broadway, Corner Twenty-Second St. New York City 


SACK SUITS 
Cheviots, Worsteds, etc. .  $18.00—$36.00 
Tropical Fabrics, 16.00— 30.00 
White and Fancy Waistcoats, .....-... -: 3:50— 10.00 
Chester and Norfolk Suits 
Separate Jackets, 
Knickerbockers, 
English Walking Coat Suits 
Coats and Vests, bee da ag cea aaa ee 15.00— 35.00 
Trousers, 


SPECIAL ATTENTION TO MAIL ORDERS 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 


ESTABLISHED 185! 


EIMER & AMEND “,,% %% 752i) THIRD AVE 
x) NEW YORK 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


C. P. CHEMICALS anp REAGENTS 


CHEMICAL, PHYSICAL, BACTERIOLOGICAL 
AND SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS 


We ate Repersentatives of the Foremost European Houses in Our Line 
COMPLETE LINE OF ASSAY GOODS 
NEW ELECTRIC SECTIONAL LABORATORY FURNACES, PATENTED 


COMPLETE LABORATORY OUTFITS 





Publications of the 
Columbia University Press 


The Macmillan Company, Agents, 66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


HE PRESS was incorporated, June 8, 1893, to promote the publica- 
tion of the results of original research. It is a private corporation, re- 
lated directly to Columbia University by the provisions that its Trustees 

shall be officers of the University and that the President of Columbia University 
shall be President of the Press. 


Books published at net prices are sold oy booksellers everywhere 
at the advertised net prices. When deivered from the publish- 
ers, carriage, cither postage or expressage, is an extra charge. 


BIOLOGY 


ATLAS OF NERVE CELLS. By M. ALLEN Starr, M.D., Ph.D.; with the codpera- 
tion of OLIVER S. STRONG, Ph.D., and EDwArp LEAMING. 
Royal 4to, cloth, pp. x + 78, illustrated, $10.00 met. 


AN ATLAS OF THE FERTILIZATION AND KARYOKINESIS OF THE OVUM. 
By Epmunp B. WILson, Ph.D., with the codperation of EDWARD LEAMING, F.R.P.S. 
Royal 4to, cloth, pp. vii + 32, illustrated, $4.00 net. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY BIOLOGICAL SERIES 


VOL. I. FROM THE GREEKS TO DARWIN. An Outline of the Development of 
the Evolution Idea. By HENRY FAIRFIELD OsBorN, DaCosta Professor of Zodlogy, 
Columbia University. 8vo, cloth, pp. x + 259, illustrated, $2.00 net. 


VOL. II. and VOL. III. A# present out of print. 


VOL. IV. THE CELL IN DEVELOPMENT AND INHERITANCE. By Epmunp 
B. Witson, Ph.D., Professor of Zodlogy,Columbia University. 
8vo, cloth, illustrated, $3.50 #e/. 


VOL. V. THE FOUNDATIONS OF ZOOLOGY. By Witi1am KeITH Brooks, 
Professor of Zodlogy, Johns Hopkins University. 8vo, cloth, pp. viii + 339, $2.50 nef. 


VOL. VI. THE PROTOZOA. By Gary N. Catkins, Ph.D., Columbia University. 
8vo, cloth, pp. 16 + 347, $3.00 net. 

VOL. VII. REGENERATION. By Tuomas H. MorGan, Ph.D., Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege. 8vo, cloth, pp. xii + 323, $3.00 #e?. 





BIOGRAPHY 
FRANCIS LIEBER. His Life and Political Philosophy. By Lewis R. HARLEy, Ph.D. 
8vo, cloth, pp. x + 213, portrait, $1.75 set. 


MEMOIRS OF FREDERICK A. P. BARNARD, D.D., LL.D., L.H.D., D.C.L., 
Tenth President of Columbia College in the City of New York. By JOHN FULTON. 
With portraits. 8vo, cloth, pp. xii + 485, 84.00 nef. 

CLASSICAL PHILOLOGY 

CLASSICAL STUDIES IN HONOUR OF HENRY DRISLER. 


8vo, cloth, pp. ix + 310, portrait and illustrations, $4.00 #e?. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY STUDIES IN CLASSICAL 
PHILOLOGY 


THE SATIRE OF SENECA ON THE APOTHEOSIS OF CLAUDIUS. A Study. 
By ALLAN PERLEY BALL. x2mo, cloth, pp. vii + 256, $1.25 met. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY STUDIES IN ENGLISH 


VOL. I. JOSEPH GLANVILL. A Critical Biography. By FERRISGREENSLET, Ph.D, 
r2mo, cloth, pp. x1 + 235, $1.50 ef. 


VOL. Il. THE ELIZABETHAN LYRIC. A Study. By Joun Erskine, Ph.D. 


zamo, cloth, pp. xvi + 344, $1.50 met, 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY STUDIES IN COMPARATIVE 


LITERATURE 
SPANISH LITERATURE IN THE ENGLAND OF THE TUDORS. By Joun 


GARRETT UNDERHILL. ramo, cloth, pp. x + 438, $2.00 eZ. 


ROMANCES OF ROGUERY. An Episode in the History of the Novel. By FRANK 
WADLEIGH CHANDLER. In two parts. Part |. The Picaresque Novel in Spain. 
xamo, cloth, pp. ix + 483, $2.00 ne?. 

A HISTORY ‘OF LITERARY CRITICISM IN THE RENAISSANCE, with Special 
Reference to the Influence of Italy in the Formation and Development of Modern 
Classicism. By JoEL ELIAS SPINGARN. xamo, cloth, pp. xi + 330, $1.50 net. 


THE OLASSICAL HERITAGE OF THE MIDDLE AGES. By Henry Osporn 
TAYLOR, sometime Lecturer in Literature at Columbia University. 
ramo, cloth, pp. xv + 400, $1.75 e?. 


THE ITALIAN RENAISSANCE IN ENGLAND Studies by Lewis E1nste1n. 


r2mo, cloth, pp. xvi + 420, illustrated, $1.50 net. 


PLATONISM IN ENGLISH POETRY OF THE SIXTEENTH AND SEVEN- 
TEENTH CENTURIES. By Joun SmiTH Harrison, 


zamo, cloth, pp. xi + 235, $2.00 me?. 


TRISH LIFE IN IRISH FICTION. By Horatio SHEAFE KRANS. 


r2mo, cloth, pp. vii + 338, $1.50 me#. 


THE ENGLISH HEROIC PLAY. By Lewis NATHANIEL CHASE. 


x2mo, cloth, pp. xii + 250, $2.00 net 





COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY GERMANIC STUDIES 

VOL. I, NO. 1. SCANDINAVIAN INFLUENCE ON SOUTHERN LOWLAND 

SCOTCH. A Contribution to the Study of the Linguistic Relations of English and 

Scandinavian. By GEORGE TuBIAs FLo, B.L., A.M. 8vo, paper, pp. xv + 82, $1.00 net. 

VOL. I, NO. 2. OSSIAN IN GERMANY. Bibliography, General Survey, Ossian's 

Influence upon Klopstock and the Bards. By RupDoLF TomBo, Jr., A.M., Ph.D. 

8vo, paper, pp. iv + 157, 81.00 ne?, 

VOL. I, No. 3. THE INFLUENCE OF OLD NORSE LITERATURE UPON 
ENGLISH LITERATURE. By Conrap HjJALMAR Norby. 


8vo, paper, pp. xi + 78, $1.00 met. 


VOL. I, No. 4. THE INFLUENCE OF INDIA AND PERSIA ON THE POETRY 
OF GERMANY. By Arrtuur F. J. Remy, Ph.D. 8vo, paper, pp. xi + 81, $1.00 net. 


ORIENTAL LANGUAGES 
ZOROASTER, THE PROPHET OF ANCIENT IRAN. By A. V. WILLIAMs Jackson, 


Professor of Indo-Iranian Languages in Columbia University. 
8vo, cloth, pp. xxiii + 314, illustrated, $3.00 me/ 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY ORIENTAL STUDIES 


VOL. I. THE IMPROVEMENT OF THE MORAL QUALITIES. An Ethical Treatise 
of the Eleventh Century by SOLOMON IBN GABIROL. By STEPHEN S. WIsE, Ph.D. 
8vo, cloth, pp. ix + 117, $1.95 net. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY INDO-IRANIAN SERIES 
2. INDO-IRANIAN PHONOLOGY. With Special reference to the Middle and New 
Indo-Iranian Languages. By Louis H. Gray, Ph.D. 8vo, cloth, pp. xvi + 264, $3.00 nef. 
4. INDEX VERBORUM OF THE FRAGMENTS OF THE AVESTA. By 


MONTGOMERY SCHUYLER, JR., M.A. 8vo, cloth, pp. x + 106, $2.00 nef. 


PHILOSOPHY 
ANCIENT IDEALS. A Study of Intellectual and Spiritual Growth from Early Times 
to the Establishment of Christianity. By HENRY OSBORN TAYLOR. 
In two volumes. Vol I., pp. xi + 461. Vol. II., pp. vii + 430. 8vo, cloth, $5.00 net. 
AN INTRODUCTION TO SYSTEMATIC PHILOSOPHY. By Wa ter T. 


MARVIN, Ph.D. 8vo, cloth, pp. xiv + 572, $3.00 nef. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY CONTRIBUTIONS TO PHI- 
LOSOPHY, PSYCHOLOGY AND EDUCATION 
VOLUME I 4. Friedrich Eduard Beneke. By FRANCIS 


1. Friedrich Heinrich Jacobi. By Nor- Burke Braupt, Pa.D. 
MAN WILDE, Ph.D. Seneenen en. se, Soe 
8vo, paper, pp. 77, 60 cents wef. VOLUME II 
2. Kant’s Inaugural Dissertation of 1770. 1. Hegelas Educator. By Freperic LuD- 
By W. J. Ecxorr, Ph.D. Low LuQqueeR, Ph.D. 
8vo, paper, pp. ror, gO cents nef. 8vo, paper, pp. 185, $1.00 net. 
3. The Ethical System of James Martin- 2. Hegel’s Doctrine of the Will. By 
eau. By JosepH H.HERTz, Ph.D. JoHN ANGUS MACVANNEL, Ph.D. 
8vo, paper, pp. 85, 60 cents nef. 8vo, paper, pp. 102, $1.00 net. 





3. The Basis of Early Christian Theism. 
By LAwRENCE T. COLE, PhD. 
8vo, paper, 50 cents net. 


4. Early American Philosophers. By 
ADAM LeRoy JONES, Ph.D. 
8vo, paper, 75 cents net. 


VOLUME III 


1. The Formal and Material Elements 
of Kant’s Ethics. By WILLIAM 
Morrow WASHINGTON, Ph.D. 

8vo, paper, 60 cents #e?. 


2. A Syllabus of Psychology. By JAmMEs 
H. HYSLopP, Ph. D. 8vo, paper, $1.00 net. 


3-4. A Syllabus of an Introduction to 
Philosophy. By WALTER T. Mar- 
VIN, Ph.D.  8vo, paper, pp. x + 152, $1.25 net. 


VOLUME IV 


[ Zhe Monographs in Volumes lV, V, 1X, and 
XIII were first issued as Supplements to the Psy- 
CHOLOGICAL REVIEW, } 


1. On Sensations from Pressure and Im- 
pact. By HAROLD GRIFFING, Ph.D. 


8vo, paper, 60 cents eZ. 


. Mental Imagery. By WILFRID Lay, 
Ph.D. 8vo, paper, 50 cents wet. 


. Animal Intelligence. By Epwarp L. 
THORNDIKE, Ph.D. _8vo, paper, $1.00 ne?. 


. The Emotion of Joy. By GrorGE V. 
N. DEARBORN, Ph.D. 


8vo, paper, 75 cents ne?. 


VOLUME V 


. Conduct and the Weather. By Epwin 
G. DEXTER, Ph.D. _—_8vo, paper, $1.00 met. 
. On After-Images. By SHEPHERD I. 


FRANZ, Ph D. 8vo, paper, 75 cents #ez. 


- Inhibition. By Burris B. BREESE, 
Ph.D. 8vo, paper, 75 cents net. 


. On the Accuracy of Movement. By 
ROBERT S. WoopwortTH, Ph.D. 


8vo, paper, $1.00 net. 


VOLUME VI 


1-4. Educational Legislation and Ad- 


ministration in the Colonies. By 
ELSIE WORTHINGTON CLEws, Ph.D. 
8vo, paper, pp. xi + 524, $2.00 wet. 


VOLUME VII 
. The Education of the Pueblo Child. 
By FRANK G. SPENCER, Ph.D. 
8vo, paper, pp. 97, 75 cents net. 


. The Economic Aspect of Teachers’ 
Salaries. By CHARLES BARTLETT 
Dyke, A.M. 

8vo, paper, pp. 84, $1.00 wet. 


. Education in India. By WiLtiam I. 
CHAMBERLAIN, Ph.D. 


8vo, paper, pp. 107, 75 cents wet. 


. Horace Mann in Ohio. By GrorGE 
A. HUBBELL, A.M. 


8vo, paper, pp. 70, 50 cents wef. 


VOLUME VIII 


. Imitation in Education. By Jasper 
NEWTON DEAHL, A.M. 


8vo, paper, pp. 103, 60 cents net. 


. The Historical Development of School 
Readers and of Method in Teaching 
Reading. By RupDoLPH REx REEDER, 
Ph.D. 8vo, paper, pp. 92, 60 cents mez. 


—4, Notes on Child Study. By Epwarp 
L. THORNDIKE, Ph.D. 


8vo, paper, pp. 175, $1.00 net 


VOLUME Ix 
. The Mental Life of the Monkeys. By 


EDWARD L, THORNDIKE, Ph.D. 
8vo, paper, pp. 57, 75 cents wet. 
. The Correlation of Mental and Physi- 
cal Tests. By CLARK WIssLeR, Ph.D. 
8vo, paper, pp. 62, 75 cents wef. 
. The Practice Curve: A Study in the 
Formation of Habits. By JosrePru 
HERSHEY Barr, Ph.D. 
8vo, paper, pp. 70, 75 cents met 





4. Motor, Visual and Applied Rhythms. 2. Heredity, Correlation and Sex Differ- 
By JAMES Burt MINER, Ph.D. ences in School Abilities. By Ep- 
8vo, paper, pp. 106, $1.00 net WARD L. THORNDIKE, Ph.D. 


VOLUME xX 
1. The Problem of Metaphysics and the 3-4 College Admission Requirements 
Meaning of Metaphysical Explana- during the Nineteenth Century. By 
tion. By HarTLey Burr ALEXAN- Epwin C. Broome, Ph.D. 
DER, Ph.D.  8vo,paper, pp. 130, 75 cents wef. 8vo, paper, pp. 157, $1.00 met. 
2. The Free Will Problem in Modern VOLUME XII 
Thought. By Witi1am HALiock 1. The Professional Training of Secon- 
JoHNson, Ph.D. dary Teachers in the United States. 
Ovo, pOper, PP. 94, 95 cute, net. By G. W. A. Luckey, Ph.D. 


8vo, paper, pp. 336, $1.25 mel. 
VOLUME XI n VOLUME XIII 
1. School Administration in Municipal 1. The Perception of Number. By J. 
Government. By FRANK ROLLINs, FRANKLIN MESSENGER, Ph.D. 


Ph.D. 8vo, paper, pp. 106, 75 cents met. 8vo, paper, pp. 44, 50 cents, met. 


8vo, paper, pp. 60, 50 cents nef. 


POLITICAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCE 


Economics 
SOIENCE OF STATISTICS. By Ricumonp Mayo-Smitu, Ph.D., Professor of Politi- 


cal Economy and Social Science, Columbia University. 
Part I. Statistics and Sociology. 8vo, cloth, pp. xvi +399, $3.00 met. 
Part II. Statistics and Economics. 8vo, cloth, pp. xiii + 467, $3.00 nef. 


ESSAYS IN TAXATION. By Epwin R. A. SELIGMAN, Professor of Political Economy 
and Finance in Columbia University. 8vo, cloth, pp. x + 434, $3.00 net. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
THE SHIFTING AND INCIDENCE OF TAXATION. 


Second edition, completely revised and enlarged, 8vo, cloth, pp. xii + 337, $3.00 #¢?. 


THE ECONOMIC INTERPRETATION OF HISTORY. 


r2mo, cloth, pp. ix + 166, $1.50 wet. 


HISTORY 


BISMARCK AND GERMAN UNITY. A Historical Outline. By Munroe SMITH, 
J.U.D., Professor of Roman Law and Comparative Jurisprudence in Columbia 
University. xr2mo, pp. ix + 99, portrait, $1.00 ne?. 


THE BATTLE OF HARLEM HEIGHTS, SEPTEMBER 16, 1776. With a Review 
of the Events of the Campaign. By Henry P. Jonnston, A.M. 
8vo, cloth, pp. xii + 234, illustrated, $2.00 net 


MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT 
THE GOVERNMENT OF MUNICIPALITIES. By Dorman B. Earon. 


8vo, cloth, pp. x + 498 +128, $4.00 net. 





MUNICIPAL HOME RULE. 


A Study in Administration. 


By FRANK J. GoopNow, 


A.M., LL.D., Professor of Administrative Law in Columbia University. 


1amo, cloth, pp. xxiv + 283, $1.50 net 


MUNICIPAL PROBLEMS. By Frank J. Goopnow, LL.D. 


12mo, cloth, pp. xiii + 321, $1.50 #e?. 


SOCIOLOGY 
THE PRINCIPLES OF SOCIOLOGY. An Analysis of the Phenomena of Association 


and of Social Organization. 
Sociology in Columbia University. 


STUDIES IN HISTORY, 


By FRANKLIN HENRY Gipp1NGs, M.A., Professor of 


8vo, cloth, pp. xxvi + 476, $3.00 eZ. 


Economics 


AND PuBtic Law 


VOLUME XII—1899-1900 
586 pp., $3.50 net; cloth, $4.00 net. 


1. History and Functions of Central 


Labor Unions. By WILLIAM MaAx- 
WELL BuRKE, Ph.D. $1.00 net. 


2. Colonial Immigration Laws. By 
EMBERSON EDWARD PROPER, A.M. 
75 cents net. 


3. History of Military Pension Legisla- 


tion in the United States. By WIL- 
LIAM HENRY GLASSON, Ph.D. $t.00 met. 


4, History of the Theory of Sovereignty 


since Rousseau. 
Jr., Ph.D. 


By C. E. MERRIAM, 
$1.50 net 


VOLUME XITI—1901 


570 pp., 83.50 wet ; cloth, 84.00 neZ. 


1. The Legal Property Relations of 
Married Parties. By Is1por Loe, 
Ph.D. , $1.50 net. 


2. Political Nativism in New York 
State. By Louis Dow Scisco, Ph.D. 

$2.00 net. 
8, The Reconstruction of Georgia. By 
EpwIn C. WooL.ey, Ph.D. 81.00 net. 


VOLUME XIV—1901 


576 pp., $3.50 met; cloth, $4.00 met. 


1, Loyalism in New York during the 
American Revolution. By ALEx- 
ANDER CLARENCE FLIcK, Ph.D. 

#2.00 net. 


2. The Economic Theory of Risk and 
Insurance. By ALLAN H. WILLETT, 
Ph.D. 1.50 net. 


. Josiah Tucker, Economist. 


3. The Eastern Question. By STEPHEN 


PIERCE HAYDEN DuGGAN, Ph.D. 
$1.50 net. 
VOLUME XV—1901 


427 PP. $3.00 net; cloth, $3.50 mez. 


Crime in its Relation to Social Progress. 


By ARTHUR CLEVELAND HALL, Pu.D. 


VOLUME XVI—1902-1903 


547 pp., $3.00 wet; cloth, $3.50 met. 


. The Past and Present of Japanese 


Commerce. By YeETARO KINOsITA, 
Ph.D. $1.50 net. 


. The Employment of Women in the 


Clothing Trade. 
WILLETT, Ph.D. 


By MABEL HurRD 
$1.50 net. 


. The Centralization of Administration 


in Ohio. By SAMuEL P. OrtH, Ph.D. 
$1.50 ez. 
VOLUME XVII.—1903. 


635 pp., $3.50 #ez; cloth, 84.00 net. 


. Centralizing Tendencies in the Admin- 


istration of Indiana. By WiLLiAM A. 
RAWLES, Ph.D. 82.50 mez; cloth, $3.00 net. 


. Principles of Justice in Taxation. By 


STEPHEN F. WESTON, Ph.D. 82.00 net. 
VOLUME XVIII.—1903-1904. 


694 pp - $4.00 net ; cloth, 4 50 art 


. The Administration of Iowa. By Har- 


OLD MARTIN BowMAN, Ph.D. 81.50 net. 


. Turgot and the Six Edicts. - By RoBert 


P. SHEPHERD, Ph.D. $1.50 ne?, 


. Hanover and Prussia. By Guy Stan- 


TON Forp, Ph.D. $2.00 net. 


VOLUME XIX.—1903-1904. 
By WAL- 


TER ERNEST CLARK, Ph.D. = $1.50 net. 





ROMANCE LITERATURE 
LI LIVRES DU GOUVERNEMENT DES ROIS. A XIlIIth Century French Version 


of Egidio Colonna’s Treatise De Regimine Principum. By SAMUEL PAUL MOLENAER, 
A.M., Ph.D. 8vo, cloth, pp. xlii + 461, $3.00 nef. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY STUDIES 
IN ROMANCE PHILOLOGY AND LITERATURE 


FREDERIC MISTRAL, POET AND LEADER IN PROVENCE. By Cuar tes 
ALFRED Downer, Ph.D. ramo, cloth, pp. 12-+267, $1.50 net. 


CORNEILLE AND THE SPANISH DRAMA. By J. B. SEGALL, Ph.D. 


ramo, cloth, pp. ix + 147, $1.50 mel. 


DANTE AND THE ANIMAL KINGDOM. By RicHAaRD THAYER HOLBROOK, Ph.D. 


ramo, cloth, pp. 18 + 376, illustrated, $2.00 net. 


THE INDEBTEDNESS OF CHAUCER’S TROILUS AND CRISEYDE TO GUIDO 
DELLE COLONNE’S HISTORIA TROJANA. By GeorGeE L. HamILton, A.M. 
x2mo, cloth, pp. vi + 159, $1.25 net. 

CHINESE 
CHINA AND THE CHINESE. By Hersert ALLEN GILEs, LL.D., Professor of 
Chinese in the University of Cambridge, England. Lecturer (1902) on the Dean 
Lung Foundation, Columbia University. 12mo, cloth, pp. ix + 229, $1.50 met 


THE NEW ERA PRINTING COMPANY 


LANCASTER, PA. 


is prepared to execute in first-class and satisfactory 
manner all kinds of printing. Particular attention 
given to the work of Schools, Colleges, Universities, 
and Public Institutions. 


Books, Periodicals 
Technical and Scientific Publications 
Monographs, Theses, Catalogues 
Announcements, Reports, etc. 
All Kinds of Commercial Work 


Publishers will find our product ranking with the best 
in workmanship and material, at satisfactory prices. 
Our imprint may be found on a number of high-class 
Technical and Scientific Books and Periodicals. Cor- 
respondence solicited. Estimates furnished. 


THe New Era Printing Company 





ASSOCIATION OF GRADUATES OF COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
IN CONNECTICUT 


Gustavus Exiot, M.D., ’80, President. 
Rey. Sytvanus B. Ponp, A.B., ’79, Vice-President. 
Cuartes S. Batpwin, A.B., ’88, Secretary and Treasurer, 


New Haven, Conn. 


ILLINOIS ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 


Joun A. Ryerson, A.B., ’85, President. 
Victor M. Extine, A.B., ’91, Vice-President. 
Grorce S. Ricr, E.M., ’87, Secretary and Treasurer, 


1134 Rookery, Chicago, IIl. 


ALUMNI ASSOCIATION OF COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 

IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Joun Cropper, A.M., °70, President, 
W. D. Fouvke, A.B., 69, representing the College, 
F. E. Leupp, LL.B., 72, School of Law, Vice- 
L. W. GLazesrook, M.D., ’90, School,of Medicine, | Presédents. 
H. M. Witson, C.E., ’81, Schools of Science, 
Grorce O. Totten, Jr., A.M., ’91, Secretary, 

So1 19th Street, Washington, D. C. 

Marcus Benjamin, Ph.B., '78, Zreasurer. 


ALUMNI ASSOCIATION OF COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
* IN COLORADO 


Water A. Jayne, M.D., 75, President. 
Epwarp N. Van CourtLanpt, E.M., ’85, Vice-President. 
James D. Benepict, LL.B.,’99, Secretary and Treasurer, 


803 Ernest and Cramer Building, Denver, Colo. 


ALUMNI ASSOCIATION OF COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
IN MONTANA 


Epmunp A. Wasson, A.B., ’85, President. 
Joun R. Parks, E.M., ’80, Vice-President. 
Wizsur E. Sanpers, E.M., ’85, Secretary and Treasurer, 


Helena, Montana. 





CALIFORNIA ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 


Col. WittiAmM R. SmepsereG, A.B., ’57, President. 
Dr. Benjamin R. Swan, M.D., ’68, Vice-President. 
Dr. Joun C. Spencer, A.B., 82; M.D., ’85, Secretary, 


590 Suter Street, San Francisco. 


Joun E. pe Ruyter, A.B., ’83, Zreasurer. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 
OF WESTERN NEW YORE 
ArtHuR W. Huron, M.D., ’83, President. 
W. B. Jonss, M.D., ’84, Vice-President. 


Epwarp H. Brusn, A.B., 87, 7reasurer. 
Cuarves C. Farnuam, LL.B., ’89, Secretary. 


Mutual Life Building, Buftalo, N. Y. 


ST. LOUIS ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 


Junius S. Waxsu, LL.B., '64, President. 
Rt. Rev. Daniet Sy_vester Tuttve, S.T.D., LL.D., A.B., 57, 


Vice-President. 


Grorce M. Tuttve, A.B., 88, M.D., ’91, Secretary and Treasurer 


3509 Morgan Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


COLUMBIA ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 
IN NEBRASKA 


Victor Rosewater, A.B., ’93, President. 
STEPHEN L. GeistHarpDT, LL.B., ’85, Vice-President. 
WituiaM F. Mivroy, M.E., 85, Secretary and Treasurer, 


Omaha, Nebraska. 





American De Forest 


WIRELESS 


Telegraph Company 


Mothers! e 
Mothers!! 


Mothers!!! 
Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup 


has been used for over SIXTY YEARS by MII- 
LIONS of MOTHERS for their CHILDREN 
while TEETHING, with PERFECT SUCCESS. 
It SOOTHES the CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS, 
ALLAYS all PAIN; CURES WIND COLIC, and 
is the best remedy for DIARRHGA. Sold by 
Druggists in every part of the world. Se sure 
and ask for ‘‘Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup,” 

andtake noother kind. Twenty-fivects. a bottle 


Gilsey House 


Iron Construction 


Broadway and 29th St., 


Most convenient location for 
families and transient guests. 


Newly renovated, decorated 
and fire-proofed. 

NOTE. — Attractive Rooms 
for commercial men at very 
reasonable prices. 

ALBERT R. KEEN, 

for eight years manager of 
Hotel Marie Antoinette. 


Special rates for members 
of the U. S. service and Col- 
lege Students. 


A large Handsome Banquet Hall for College 
Dinners, Meetings, etc., can be rented. 


has attained such wonderful results in 
the first two years of its existence that it 
is universally recognized as the leading 
Wireless Company of the World. 


Has Wireless Stations 
in All Parts of Globe 


The Company has already completed 
thirty-six stations, located along the At- 
lantic Coast—in Cuba—on the Great 
Lakes—in Central and South America— 
on the Pacific Coast—in China, includ- 
ing 10 Forts equipped for the United 
States Government, and will soon put in 
operation its Havana-Key West and St. 
Louis-Memphis and Kansas City Systems. 


Russo-Japanese 
War News Service 


The De Forest System is the only one 
supplying a wireless news service of the 
Russo-Japanese War. This service is 
daily furnishing the latest important 
events in the Far East to the leading 
newspapers of the world. 


THE 7% PREFERRED STOCK 


of this Company affords an opportunity 
for investment unequaled in hy years, 
The Company has now in hand contracts 
which will enable it to much more than 
pay this amount. 


$100 INVESTED NOW WILL 
MAKE YOU A LIFE INCOME 


Price now, $10.00 Per Share. 


Write TO-DAY for full information. 


Greater New York Security Co., 


938 WALL ST., NEW YORK. 





United Copper Company 


$5,000,000 PREFERRED STOCK 
$45,000,000 COMMON STOCK 


Dividends Paid to Date, $600,000 on the Preferred Stock 
F. AUG. HEINZE, President 
ARTHUR P. HEINZE, 


JNO. MacGINNISS, Vice-Presidents 
STANLEY GIFFORD, Secretary and Treasurer 


Copper Mining and Smelting 


Works, BUTTE AND BASIN, MONT. 





B VERY 60 minutes (on the 

hour) a train leaves New 
York for Philadelphia over The 
Reading Route, New Jersey 
Central 


Trains run direct to Reading 
Terminal without Change 


Stations in New York Cc. M. BURT, 
Foot Libe St. N. R. 
South mae Gen. Pass. Agt. 








COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


SUMMER SESSION 
JULY 6th TO AUGUST 17th, 1904 


A wide range of courses will be offered by Gabearniie 
teachers, which are given appropriate credit toward the 
various University degrees and Teachers College diplomas 


THE FOLLOWING DEPARTMENTS WILL BE REPRESENTED 
ANTHROPOLOGY, . ; : ‘ é : Two Courses 
CHEMISTRY, ; ‘ ; = ‘ : Seven Courses 
DomEsTIC SCIENCE j ‘ ; . ; Two Courses 
EcoNomIcs, ‘ , , : é 5 Two Courses 
EDUCATION, : ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ Eight Courses 
ENGLIsH, ‘ ; ; ‘ : ; Ten Courses 
Fine Arts, : J ‘ ; : ‘ One Course 
GEOGRAPHY y ; ‘ ‘ ‘ ; Three Courses 
GEOLOGY, ‘ ‘ ‘ : ; ‘ Three Courses 
GERMAN, ‘ . ; ‘ ° ; Ten Courses 
History, ‘ é : 3 ; ‘ Four Courses 
LaTIN, t ; ; ‘ : Four Courses 
MANUAL Taanmio, ; i ‘ : ‘ Four Courses 
MATHEMATICS, . ; , ‘ ; : Nine Courses 
MECHANICAL DRAWING, : ; i ‘ Four Courses 
Music, ; : . : ‘ e Three Courses 
NaTuRE STUDY, . ; . : t i One Course 
PHILOSOPHY, i : 5 : ‘ = Four Courses 
PuysicaL EDUCATION, . : ; ; 7 Seven Courses 
Puysics, ‘ ; : . ‘ » Six Courses 
PHYSIOLOGY, . , ‘ ; ‘ ’ Three Courses 
PsYCHOLOGY, . Five Courses 

ROMANCE LANGUAGES (incl Feonch, Italian snd Spaniah) Twelve Courses 


TUITION FEE. $25.00 


For further information concerning the courses of in- 
struction, board and lodging, address the SECRETARY 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, NEW YORK 





Tew York 
Security « Crust Zompany 


26 BROAD STREET 


Capital, $3,000,000 
Surplus, $9,000,000 
Deposits, $47,000,000 


OTTO T. BANNARD, President 


OSBORN W. BRIGHT, HENRY E. AHERN, Secretary 

WILLARD V. KING, MORTIMER N. BUCKNER, Treasurer 

ALEXANDER S. WEBB, Jr. FREDERICK J. HORNE, Asst. Secretary 
Vice-Presidents HERBERT W. MORSE, 2d Asst. Secretary 


TRUSTEES 
CHARLES S. FAIRCHILD, Chairman 


Otto T. Bannard Frederic B. Jennings E. Parmalee Prentice 
S. Reading Bertron Walter Jennings Edmund D. Randolph 
James A. Blair Willard V. King Norman B. Ream 
Osborn W., Bright Woodbury Langdon B. Aymar Sands 
Robert W. de Forest John A. McCall John W. Sterling 

John B. Dennis Gordon Macdonald James Stillman 
Marshall Field Jehn J. Mitchell Myles Tierney 

Charles W. Harkness Charles Parsons P. A. Valentine 

James J. Hill John S. Phipps Alexander S. Webb, Jr. 
F. N. Hoffstot George W. Perkins 


Allows interest on deposits subject to cheque 
Manages estates. Acts as Executor, Trustee, Etc. 





